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FOREWORD 



When Donald L. Cleland was president of ira, he had the wisdom to foresee one 
of our most pressing and increasing needs: the improved education of teachers. 
Acting on this foresight, he appointed the members of the xra Commission on 
High Quality Teacher Education. The j carefully selected leaders were asked 
to suggest procedures for improving the effectiveness of both preservice and con- 
tinuing education of those ^ ho teach reading. This outstanding volume is the 
result. 

Those responsible for such education will be indebted to Donald Cleland; to 
Harry Sartain and Paid Stanton who edked this work; to the contributors who 
gave their professional expertise, efforts, and time that it might become a reality; 
and to all of the members of the Commission. 

Although we have growing evidence that the teacher's effectiveness is the most 
important ingredient in reading instruction, our efforts to improve the training of 
teachers have not kept pace with our growing realization of that importance. 
Hundreds of books on how to teach reading are available, but often our systems 
for increasing teacher efficiency are based on the assumption that merely reading 
these texts and listening to lectures will lead to good teaching. This volume 
offers alternative procedures for preparing teachers which can help to break 
that iockstep. 

Comments on the many merits of this bo^.^k would require space that can be 
used more effectively by the Commission's contributions themselves; however, one 
of the many unique features demands a comment. After years of increasing 
success in providing for the individual differences of the pupils whom we teach 
to read, this volume finally incorporates the principle of individual differences 
into teacher education in two dimensions. First, the modules provide for differ- 
ences in both the previous learnings and mastery rate of those being trained to 
teach reading. Second, the modules provide a variety of delivery systems so that 
those responsible for the education of teachers may adapt the modules according 
to their own strengths and professional commitments. 

This book can and should lead to marked improvement in rhe education of 
those who teach reading. 

William K. Dmr, President 
International Reading Association 
1972-1973 
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The tremendous range among classrooms within 
any method points out the importance of eleiDents 
in the learning situation over and above the 
methods employed. To improve reading instruc- 
tion, it is necessary to train better teachers of 
reading rather than to expect a panacea in the 
form of materials. 

— Guy L. Bond and Robert Dykstra 
Reading Research Quarterly 
Summer 1967 
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Chapter One 



Introduction: 

A Flexible Model Program for Preparing 

Teachers of Reading 

Harry W. Sartain and Paul E» Stanton 



If the facts were known to the tax and tuition paying public, the preparation of 
teachers to teach reading would be more of a scandal than the great train robbery, 
the Profumo affair, and the Valachi confessions combined. The need for excel- 
lence in reading instruction is greater now than ever before because, as the 
countries of the world become more and more industrialized, there will be fewer 
jobs available to poor readers and illiterates. It is estimated (3) that the propor- 
tion of people in the world over fifteen years of age who lack functional literacy 
is approximately 35 percent (13 percent in the United States). As a rule, however, 
teacher education institutions put only a token effort into the reading education 
of the majority of teachers while reserving most of their expertise for preparing 
the relatively small number of reading specialists who have the onerous task of 
trying to mop up the intellectual and emotional blood that is spilled by the 
masses of teachers who fail in their daily battles to develop literacy. 



Inadequate Teacher Preparation 

Most beginning elementary teachers have been involved in only one or, at 
best, two brief courses in teaching reading (/). They know a few of the reading 
skills that shouid be taught and perhaps one method of teaching. But they have 
little or no knowledge of the limitle. > number of difficulties which children can 
encounter in learning to read, of how to diagnose those difficulties, and of the 
types of instructional adjustments that can be made for different individuals to 
produce better results. Many young children learn to read with reasonable ease 
and a minimum of special adjustments. But the child who does not learn to read 
rather easily by riie one approach the teacher has been taught to use is in trouble 
and remains in trouble educationally, emotionally, and vocationally unless he is 
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in one of the rare schools that can afford well-prepared specialists to help him to 
recoup his losses. 

At the secondary school levels, where the tasks of reading in advanced content 
ha\e become immensely, greater, only a relatively small number of teachers have 
had even one brief course in teaching reading. Most have had no preparation for 
reading instruction, and a large proportion will deny that they have any respon- 
sibility for teaching children to read the materials in their subject fields. 

These weaknesses in teacher preparation are not readily apparent when future 
teachers are taking lecture-study courses in college. But such weaknesses become 
the harsh realities of school life when beginning teachers are inducted into the 
classroom. 

The record of inadequate professional preparation of classroom teachers 
contrasts sharply with that of the reading speciahst, who may take eighteen to 
thirty-six credits (six to twelve courses) in reading instrTiction plus a substantial 
number of related credits in curriculum, psychology, research, and supervision. 

Despite the fact that the diagnostic teaching of reading can be as complex as 
brain surgery, most children receive attention only from an ''educational nurse" 
(the teacher having only an introductory course) instead of receiving attention 
from the "educational brain surgeon" (the specialist who has all of the know-how 
that the university is able to provide). 

Outdated Limitations on Professional Preparation 

The fault lies in educational history and tradition. At one time only a very 
limited amount was known about the teaching of reading, and one course was all 
that was needed to pass it along. Also, the youngster who did not learn readily 
soon quit school and went into farm or factory work without making ripples in 
the placid plans of the school. 

Now all children are expected to learn to read. And in the intervening years 
educational and psychological theorists, researchers, and practitioners have dis- 
covered thousands of principles and instructional adaptations which must be 
applied prescriptively in the solution of difficulties which individuals have in 
learning to read. Tradition causes most college and university faculties to limit 
sharply the amount of preparation time allowed for the teaching of reading. In 
fact, all professional preparation courses in education often are limited because, 
while professional preparation in social work, law, or medicine is highly respected, 
the same is not true in eduta^ lon (2). Consequently, in some regions teachers who 
are planning to teach eiemen ar) heading niust complete academic majors in an 
area such as history, mathematics, or music, leaving time for only that one quick 
course in the area of their greatest concern — reading instruction. Tradition or the 
pressures of world events may require ti.at elementary teachers take sequences of 
several courses in history and science, but teachers usually get only one introduc- 
tory course in the psychology of learning. As mentioned previously, the situation 
at the secondary levels is even worse. In the long-standing battle of the proponents 
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of content courses versus the proponents of methods courses in teacher education, 
those favoring a thorough grounding in professional skills have rarely won. 

One experienced school administrator explained the result, "In hiring hundreds 
of classroom teachers over the years, I have been fortunate in finding many begin- 
ners who v/ere excellent in general competence. But unhappily, even the finest 
have never been adequately prepared to teach diagnostically." This situation 
suggests the need for vast improvement in both the preservice preparation and 
continued inservice education of teachers. 



Responsibility of IRA in the Seventies 

Preparation of All Teachers 

Most elementary school reading is taught by general classroom teachers, and 
most secondary reading is taught by subject area specialists. Therefore, the Inter- 
national Reading Association is fully as concerned about the preparation of 
elementary and secondary classroom teachers as it is about the preparation of 
reading specialists. In 1970 the President and Board of Directors of ira 
ap{x>inted a Commission on High Quality Teacher Education because, 1) as the 
largest professional organization in the world for teachers of reading, the ira 
must assume responsibility for leadership in setting standards for teacher prepara- 
tion and 2) the recent occurrence of a huge surplus of teachers in the United 
States, the .ountry from which the majority of ira members comes, suggests that 
this is the right time to place a much greater emphasis on the quality of preservice 
and inservice education. 

Although distincL improvements have been made in the planning of teacher 
education programs in recent years, the preparation of teachers for teaching read- 
ing remains in a deplorable state. Therefore, the ira Commission was given the 
specific assignment of planning a better model program for this purpose. 

Major Emphases 

During the two years of its work, the Commission decided that a new model 
program should place heavy emphasis upon the following points: 

1. It must itemize the content of a professional program in detail in order to 
break the common pattern of partial preparation. 

2. It should require much more competence on the part of general classroom 
teachers than in the past because they do most of the teaching of reading. 

S. It must be a competency-based program (-^J to assure that teachers attain 
skills that enable them to perform as successfully in the field as they per- 
form on tests in the college classroom, but the program should include 
both knowledge and perfonnance competencies. 
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4. Related competencies should be grouped together to form modules of learn- 
ing which can be fitted flexibly into various types of preservice and inservice 
education programs. 

5. The sequencing of modules and the stating of performance criteria tor 
competencies should offer numerous options so that the program can be used 
with great flexibility to improve learning in various schools and universities. 

6. The program should require early and frequent involvement of teacher 
learners with children so that the teaching skills can be attained and tested. 

7. The program should prepare teachers to move away from conventional 
teaching toward personalized diagnostic teaching which is suited to individ- 
ual needs and backgrounds. 

8. Opportunities should be included for teachers to grow continuously in 
competence until they can provide leadership in program improvement. 

The Model Program 

It is intended that the new model which has been formulated will have a drastic 
effect upon teacher education because the model emphasizes the well-rounded 
preparation of all teachers of reading, not merely those who are to become special- 
ists. In the model program the formation of a speciaHst is only a final step in a 
continuum of balanced preparation for all. 

The new model assumes that each college will provide a good liberal education 
plus general teacher education in educational philosophy, psychology,, measure- 
ment, and sociology. It itemizes, therefore, only the content and procedures di- 
rectly related to preparation for teaching reading. It is assumed that sincere 
teacher educators will be pleased to utilize all or substantial portions of the pro- 
gram because of their great concern for improving reading. It is assumed, also, 
that when university administrators and state licensing officials are shown the 
details of an adequate reading preparation program, they will be willing to» adjust 
time and curriculum requirements in a manner that will assure competent teachers 
of reading for all children. 

New Model Defined 

In Merriam-Webster's Seventh New Collegiate Dicticyary, a model is defined 
as "an example for imitation or emulation." Obviously, this definition implies 
that a model program should be one that others can draw upon or duplicate. 
But such a simple definition does not indicate what features should be included 
in a model. Perusal of teacher education models reveals little agreement on the 
matter. r-,*ne consist largely of diagrams showing the ways in which students are 
initiate i, cycled, and recycled through several phases of their education. Others 
focus upon the content of progiam objectives, the learning experiences, and the 
materials of instruction. 
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After considering other plans, the members of the Commission decided that 
a model program for the preparation of teachers of reading should include two 
parts: 1) a set of instructional resource modules itemizing the content of under- 
standings and competencies which are to be attained by the learner and 2) a 
system of strategies for channeling the flow of learners through the phases of the 
program. 

The strategy system, or delivery plan, in such a model is the superstructure for 
administering the program appropriately in the situation at hand. It is a plan 
for the initiation of students into the program, for their involvement in learning 
experiences, for their continuation in or their elimination from the program, for 
the utilization of faculty time, and for the use of instructional materials and 
resources. One example is explained in detail in Chapter Six of this publication, 
while others are mentioned more generally in Chapter Twenty. 

The instructional resource modules are segments in the total program of know- 
ledge and performance competencies to be attained by the teacher. The content 
of each module has a theme — some central purpose that gives it a degree of unity. 
Each module consists of five elements: 1) a preparticipation assessment plan, the 
procedure for determining the learner's readiness for or knowledge of the content 
of the module; 2) a list of the teacher competencies to be attained, the precise 
statement of the objectives of the module worded in behavioral style; 3) a list of 
criterion behaviors corresponding to the competencies, indications of the minimal 
performance that assures the attainment of each competency; 4) suggested learn- 
ing experiences, a variety of activities which will help the teacher learner develop 
the itemized competencies; and b) a continuing assessment plan, the procedure 
for determining when the criterion behaviors have been attained satisfactorily. 



Resources for Multiple Models 

Each educational institution is somewhat unique in respect to its major goals, 
its financial and space resources, its faculty size and competence, and its students' 
backgrounds. No single model for teacher education, therefore, would be exactly 
suited to the needs of all institutions. For that reason, the elements of the model 
presented in this publication are designed so they can be utilized flexibly to make 
a number of programs with variations that are appropriate in different colleges, 
universities, and school systems. 

Modules for Multiple Purposes 

The model includes seventeen resource modules of preparation for teaching 
reading. Each resource module can be divided into instructional modules for use 
in undergraduate, graduate, and inservice education. Portions of almost all re- 
source modules should be included in undergraduate and graduate programs, 
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while inservice programs might utilize only those modules which provide solu- 
tions to immediate instructional problems. 

Multiple Levels 

Because teachers progress at different rates in the attainment of teaching com- 
petencies, each resource module provides a **nongraded'* sequence of learnings 
from the elementary competencies of a beginning teacher to some of the most 
advanced competencies of a reading specialist. To indicate the general levels of 
advancement, the competencies in each resource module are grouped under three 
division headings — professional entry level, advanced level, and specialization 
level. 

The professional entry level competencies are approximately those that the 
teacher must have to begin teaching, but some industrious individual teachers and 
some college programs will move into the advanced level work before the under- 
graduate preparation, is completed. The advanced level competencies are those 
which most teachers will attain as they continue their graduate and inservice 
study during their early years of teaching experience when they are progressing 
toward becoming master teachers. And the specialization level competencies are 
those that a teacher will attain in order to do supervisory work, research, and 
university teaching. 

University departnients and school supervisory personnel should assess the com- 
petencies of their preservice and inservice teachers to determine which segments 
of each resource module should be selected for the instructional modules to be 
offered at various points in their programs. Thus, the resource modules can be 
used flexibly in different programs that aim to achieve excellence in leaching. 

Multiple Strategy Systems 

The modules recommended by the Commission also can be utilized in a variety 
of different delivery strategy systems. These modules can be used by any one 
faculty member who offers courses in reading or they can be used by faculty teams. 
They can be fitted into a sequence of courses or welded into a single continuum 
of preparatory experiences with flexible time boundaries. The modules can be 
adapted to a study discussion approach, an independent study approach, an audio- 
visual approach, a systems management approach, or, if necessary, a lecture ap- 
proach. Hopefully, they will be taught through a combination of approaches 
instead of any one. 

In summary, it becomes apparent that this flexible model of a program for 
professional reading education actually provides the ideas for numerous pre- 
service and inservice programs because the model is adaptable to multiple strategy 
systems for involving the learners, multiple levels of competency development, and 
multiple modular functions in program planning. 
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Details of the New Model 

The decision of the Commission to develop a new flexible model consisting of 
a sequence of resource modules was reached after a careful analysis of other pro- 
grams and recommendations. In order to share with the reader some of the 
thinking that was done in reaching decisions about the modular model, several 
papers summarizing these deliberations are included in this volume. 

In the first section, background is provided on current problems in teacher 
education. Stanton and Masoner discuss general issues in teacher education. Man- 
ning and Moe review recent efforts to introduce newer practices in the preparation 
of teachers of reading. Austin draws upon her extensive background in evaluating 
educational programs to analyze recently planned models and to specify both the 
characteristics which should be avoided and those which should be included in a 
new model for the education of teachers of reading. 

The second section of the volume presents the model itself. Sartain provides 
a description of the minimal content that should be included in the seventeen 
modules suggested by the Commission to form a complete program. Along with 
this description, the teacher educator will find a fairly detailed explanation on 
how to build resource modules and how to convert segments of the resource 
modules into instructional modules. Then, Herber offers suggestions on one type 
of delivery strategy. To further clarify the philosophy and rationale on which the 
model is based, Stanton and Sartain also have provided answers that have been 
given by the Commission to a number of questions about the model. 

The third section consists of sample resource modules which have been pre- 
pared by reading specialists who work either with students in teacher education 
programs or with teachers in in service study programs. In every case, the resource 
modules were examined by other specialists in the field, and revisions were made 
following their suggestions. Segments of several of the resource modules were 
used in developing instructional modules which were field tested and revised 
further. One of the instructional modules also is included. 

Unfortunately, the two-year life of the Commission was too brief to make it 
possible to complete the writing and field testing of all modules. It is hoped that 
several schools and universities will utilize the descriptions and suggestions in 
this section of the publication in preparing and testing additional resource mod- 
ules or instructional modules for future publication. 

The fourth section of the volume provides support for the aims and experiences 
that are included in the modules. The Commission wished to stress heavily the 
importance of early exp>eriences with children in teacher education programs 
and continued experiences with children in undergraduate, graduate, and in- 
service education. In order to learn how children learn and the types of 
problems they have, an adult must observe and work with children frequently. In 
order to learn whether he likes to teach and how to teach, a young person must 
have many guided introductory experiences in teaching. One can learn what to 
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teach from books and lectures, but actual teaching competency can be learned 
and tested only through practice. These views are amplified by Manning and by 
Seamen and Ruddell in two related papers. 

The fourth section continues with an explanation by Gunderson of the impor- 
tance of teaching the other language arts — listening, speaking, and writing — as a 
foundation for developmental learning in reading. Shuy also offers pointers on 
interdisciplinary matters to be considered in program development. 

The Commission members feel that educators should see this model as a step 
forward and should utilize it to improve teacher education in their schools and 
universities. The members do not claim that it is a panacea for all time. There- 
fore, to help the reader consider the modular approach critically, Rosen offers a 
careful analysis of its strengths and shortcomings, along with pointers on the 
importance of preserving human values. 

Finally, some suggestions on disseminating the model program to schools and 
colleges are given by Cleland and Nemeth. 

Improvement Urgent in the Seventies 

In past decades, society has permitted some children in every school and many 
children in some schools to become reading failures because the cost of **saving" 
them by providing teachers with refined teaching techniques was considered to be 
too great. And school people did not become urgently concerned as long as there 
were enough menial jobs available for the poor readers. 

Circumstances in the seventies demand that society, in general, and educators, 
in particular, face and cope with three obvious realities. First, a young person is 
unlikely to be productive if he cannot read. Second, an unproductive person is 
unhappy and may become alienated to the point of threatening the very existence 
of society. And third, it is more expensive to keep a person on welfare assistance 
or in a penal institution than it is to provide him with the type of education that 
will make him a productive citizen. It is imperative, therefore, that teacher edu- 
cators study these guidelines for a new program of preparation for reading instruc- 
tion and that they quickly adopt the program or improve upon it to attain 
excellence in their institutions. 

Steps Already Taken 

Proponents of rigorous programs for preparation in teaching reading will be 
pleased to learn that this model already is having an impact upon preservice and 
inservice education within the United States. College faculties and school instruc- 
tional leaders have requested more copies of the resource modules than could be 
supplied by limited duplication processes. Offers have been made to field test the 
materials as quickly as they can be provided. 

Three steps have been taken to make sure that the module content is included 
O 
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in teacher education programs. A new bulletin related to the modular content 
and entitled Evaltiaticn of Teacher Education Programs in Reading (prepared by 
an IRA committee and edited by Grayce Ransom) has been published by ira. 
The U.S. Office of Education, through the Right to Read Office, is arranging to 
promulgate new standards for all usoe supported reading programs; and these 
guidelines will place increased emphasis upon teacher preparation. Also, the re- 
cently revised accreditation standards for ncate require scliools of education 
to show that they have considered the recommendations of professional organiza- 
tions in structuring their programs. Summaries of such recommendations are 
distributed to institutions by the Associated Organizations for Teacher Educa- 
tion, IRA President William Durr, as well as his recent predecessors, has ap- 
pointed representatives to aote and ncate conferences to facilitate ira input 
into these program recommendations. 

Another step is of immediate concern to some inservice leaders and graduate 
students — a new form of the National Teacher's Examination for Reading Spe- 
cialists is being constructed by the Educational Testing Service. The preparation 
committee based its planning directly upon the modules in this ira model for 
teacher education. 

With the strength of multiple views and the solidarity of a common concern 
for literacy, we shall move forward! 
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Current Issues in Teacher Education 

Paul E. Stanton and Paul H, Masoner 



Teacher educators can no longer afford to be aloof, a luxury provided by the 
traditional position given to institutions of higher education. The golden years 
of the sixties are gone. The seventies have arrived with several new problems 
and dimensions for teacher education: 1) The supply of teachers is narrowing 
the gap of the demand. 2) Taxpayers are demanding a more active role in the 
selection and retention of teachers, 3) Professional organizations are beginning 
to lobby for gieater political power in the teacher-licensing process. 4) Students 
are now citizens by law and are beginning to realize they have greater control 
over their academic destiny. 

Today's teachers must be able to demonstrate and support their competence, 
not only in their areas of expertise but as facilitators of the thought processes 
and as caring people who understand and appreciate differences in individuals 
whether these differences be as mundane as chronology or as complicated as 
race, language patterns, or dialect. If the teacher is to be a viable part of the 
changing educational scene, teacher education, both preservice and inservice, 
will need to be examined critically and alternative methods of teacher edu^^ation 
developed, implemented, and evaluated. 

Issues of Concern 

Institutional Organization 

Historically, teacher education has encountered two major institutional con- 
cept difficulties: 

1. The concept that the school system is the consumer and the teacher educa- 
tion institution is the producer. This concept has created a relationship 
that seems to hinder the development of competent teachers, and energy 
should be generated to change this relationship to one of a partnership in 
education. 
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2. Faculty members in teacher education should have pride in their unique 
competencies. These educators should recognize that faculty in the Liberal 
Arts have a different set of competencies and skills but that their skills are 
not inherently better. 

Selection of Students and Faculty 

The selection of quality teachers has been neglected because the evidence 
available indicates that a combination of traits, multiple situations, znd various 
subskills and teaching styles are all significant variables in determining the char- 
acteristics of a quality teacher. This multiplicity of variables should not prevent 
the motivation for the development of creative research models which will add 
to this limited information pool. To change this relationship wil! require a de- 
gree of risk on the part of the teacher educator because he must demonstrate 
that theory and practice are not two separate entities but are integrated to pro- 
duce competence. The teacher education institutions must no longer be identi- 
fied as the citadel of theory and the pubHc school identified as the place for 
practice. 

Early Experiences With Children 

Historically, many students in preservice programs were not exposed to chil- 
dren until their senior year in college. Because of money, time, and other com- 
mitments these students have completed their student teaching and have become 
certified teachers even though the experience a student teaching communicated 
to them very clearly that they not only did not want to be teachers but likely 
would not teach beyond the time necessary to p«y back a loan, find another job, 
get married, etc. This type of difficulty can be ifiinimized through early experi- 
ences with children. 

Integrated Programs 

Teacher education programs are usually muliidisciplinary with no formal 
mechanism established to integrate the disciplines. The student has been saddled 
with the responsibility of being the integrating agent. 

Many teacher-certifying agencies are now awarding certificates that imply 
either interdisciplinary or integrated disciplinary programs. The responsibility 
of providing this integrating experience clearly belongs to the institution; there- 
fore, serious study and reorganization of the various discipline experiences is 
needed. 

Delivery System 

To adequately provide the type of experiences needed in teacher education^ 
various instructional structures should be used. Innovative structures should be 
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developed that consider flexibility in time-ratios and assessment that allows stu- 
dents to pre-assess, to determine what experiences are needed for competence, 
and to work cooperatively with a faculty member to build an individualized 
program. 

Summary 

This discussion of issues is obviously not inclusive but, hopefully, sets the 
stage for the rest of this publication. The content that follows should be con- 
sidered as a catalyst for creative, flexible thinking. The educ^-tors who shared 
ideas and critically analyzed these sharings developed this publication. Many of 
the ideas presented can be refined, revised, and adopted for various institutions 
in the development of more dynamic educational programs. The concerns stated 
are genuine, and the need for change in teacher education is imminent. 
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Recent Innovations in Educating 
Teachers of Reading 

John C. Manning and Aloen Moe 



Those who educate teachers of reading know that volumes of infonnation exist 
concerning reading theory, methodology, and materials. The literature, however, 
yields relatively little concerning the practical professional preparation of reading 
teachers. Some exceptions merit mention here — the first Harvard-Carnegie read- 
ing study. The Torch Lighters: Tomorrow's Teachers of Reading (6), and the 
second Harvard-Carnegie reading study. The First R; The Harvard Report on 
Reading in Elementary Schools (7). The First R made recommendations for ele- 
mentary schools, and the implications for college teachers of reading methods and 
research courses were evident. Also, in the early 1960s an issue of The Reading 
Teacher was devoted to the professional preparation of reading teachers (29). 
The Harvard-Carnegie reports provided the impetus for renewed interest in 
certification standards for reading specialists and justification for federal involve- 
ment in preparation of reading teachers (16). 

In spite of strong interest in reading instruction in the 1960s, a large proportion 
of children in the U.S. and in other countries attended schools in regions where 
no certification standards for teachers of reading existed (20). Exceptional cases 
such as the one-reported by Carner (//), in which a teacher asked to visit the 
Miami Reading Clinic on a Friday afternoon because she was to become a special 
reading teacher on Monday evening, are all too common! This writer has ob- 
served music teachers, physical education teachers, and nurses participating in 
five- and six-week courses ostensibly designed to train teachers of reading. 

This paper reviews existing programs of reading teacher preparation and trends 
and innovations in teacher education programs which may be adapted or ex- 
tended to the training of such teachers. Consideration will be given to technology, 
preservice programs, graduate programs, and programs designed specifically for 
inner-city teachers. 
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The Contributions of Technology 

Though educators at all levels have witnessed the misuse of the new **hard- 
ware/' perhaps the greatest single impact of the past decade was made through 
the marriage of education and technology. While many educators are impressed 
with the advantage of this merger, Jackson's statement (77) expresses 8 common 
concern: 

If there is one thing the teacher, particularly the female teacher, is not, it 
is an engineer. Indeed, it is difficult to think of two viewix>ints further apart 
than those symbolized by the Golden Rule on one hand and the slide rule 
on the other. The one calls to mind adjectives such as romantic, warm, tender, 
naive; while the other evokes the concepts of realism, coldness, toughness, 
efficiency. One is essentially feminine; the other, masculine ... to say that 
they do not speak the same language is a gross understatement. 

We must dispel the myth that to use machines in education is inhuman. Any 
teacher — elementary » secondary, college — whose teaching offers nothing more than 
a machine can offer should be replaced by a machine. 

In 1963, videotape recorders were purchased by Stanford University for use in 
teacher education programs at a cost of $15,000 per unit. By 1968, a dozen com- 
mercial manufacturers had entered the field, and a similar unit could be pur- 
chased for $1,500 or less (2<^). Instead of heavy broadcast equipment of the early 
1960s at greater cost, completely portable, battery-operated units at less cost are 
now available. 

Videotape tape recorders proved to be useful aids at the Stanford University 
microteaching clinic, and similar recorders have been employed in the prepara- 
tion of teachers in all elementary and high school subject matter areas (3, 4, 8, 
21, 32). Incidentally, a misconception among educators is that videotape viewing 
and microteaching experiences are synonymous. Microteaching is a scaled-down 
teaching encounter involving four or five students for a short period of time 
(usually under ten minutes). Videotape may be used to record microteaching 
and thus serve as a means of feedback for the teacher. Microteaching need not 
employ videotape recorders. 

Other successful uses of videotape recorders in the training of reading teachers 
have been reported. Lorenz (22) reported using a recorder in a reading clinic. 
The camera and microphone were placed in one room with the trainee clinician 
and child, and the recorder and monitor were located in another room where 
the clinic supervisor could view the lesson and record it if desired. After the 
completed lesson, supervisor and clinician viewed the lesson and suggested means 
of improving future lessons. Use of videotape as a part of a developmental read- 
ing practicum was reported by Moe and Feehan (26). Equipment was used in 
elementary schools where practicum students had short lessons videotaped. Les- 
sons were critiqued and immediately retaught to a new group of students, when 
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necessary. Nason and Caulder (27) summarized the advantages of videotape in 
working with inservice reading teachers. 

Another frequently recommended practice is the taping of reading lessons in 
elementary classrooms and playing back the critiqued lessons in reading methods 
courses. Or, closed circuit television can be used effectively to demonstrate de- 
velopmental and corrective reading techniques to large groups of teachers (5). 
This procedure may include videotape recorders or a television camera trans- 
mitting to one or more monitor viewing stations. Wooley and Smith (40) re- 
ported the use of these viewing circuits to develop observational skills in 
under^aduate programs prior to student teaching experiences. Flexibility in 
providing observation and critical analysis is, unquestionably, one of the major 
advantages of closed circuit television (19, 20), and to use tv concurrent with 
firsthand observations of classroom practice has proven as effective as live ob- 
servations alone (39). 

Computers have provided assistance in supplementing reading instruction, 
and computers have been used effectively in assigning student teachers to super- 
vising teachers (34). Film clips and various simulation techniques have also been 
used successfully in undergraduate, graduate, and inservice programs, in recent 
years (9, 15). 

Preservice Programs 

On a nationwide basis, objective evaluation of teacher education programs is 
inadequate. Although most programs undergo scrutiny by state and local cer- 
tification agencies on a regular basis, there have been few in-depth program 
studies in which recommendations for program improvement were made and 
systematically carried out. Recent trends, especially in areas where there is pres- 
ently an oversupply of teachers, indicate that the means for improving the 
"quality of the product" is to place increasingly stringent requirements on per- 
sonnel entering teacher education programs. Suggestions for program improve- 
ment, however, have appeared in the literature (31, 38). 

One of the least criticized and most often praised of the professional courses is 
student teaching. Seldom, in fact, do undergraduates criticize courses where there 
is much involvement with children in a school setting. Undergraduates do, how- 
ever, question the value of a program which places them in settlement houses, 
parks, and Sunday schools simply to provide them experience in "working with 
children" without specific educational objectives for such experiences. This writer 
suggests that first- and second-year teachers be surveyed for their comments 
concerning the value of all aspects of their professional training. 

In the past two years, "model" elementary teacher education programs have 
received considerable attention. Some of the similar elements in recent program 
models include the use of performance criteria, alternatives by which one may 
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achieve the various performance criteria, and internship programs in which the 
trainee spends a greater amount of time in classroom practice situations that in- 
volve more responsibility than the typical student teaching experience (2). 

One of the major concerns in preservice education is the content of the pro- 
fessional education courses. For example, at one university the faculty is united 
in the belief that a course in the psyclulogical foundations of elementary educa- 
tion is important. There is little agreement, however, on the content of such a 
course. A similar development exists with the preservice reading methods course 
because of the difficulty of doing justice in one course to the varied reading ap- 
proaches and programs that are available. Though there are problems with the 
content of such a course, professors almost universally prefer it to a general 
methods course which covers a number of fields minimally at one time. 

Involvement with children as a part of the reading methods course has been 
found to be especially effective {13, 28). Since this writer initiated such a practice 
in the reading methods courses at his institution, its obvious value has caused it 
to be implemented in science, social studies, language, and mathematics methods 
courses, also. 



Graduate Programs 

Although the first Master of Arts in Teaching (mat) was instituted thirty years 
ago, such programs continue to command attention (I, 33). Their growth in the 
past fifteen years is perhaps at least partially due to the financial support of the 
Ford Foundation {36, 37). Most mat programs appear to emphasize the prepara- 
tion of secondary teachers; however, Mitzel (25) reports that the program at Cor- 
nell University is concerned with the preparation of elementary teachers only. 
While programs vary from institution to institution, there generally are four 
common aspects: 1) they are designed to prepare liberal arts graduates to teach, 
2) the emphasis is on subject matter knowledge, 3) the internship or student 
teaching is carefully supervised, and 4) professional methods courses are restricted 
to those which are relevant {10, 33). 

A significant new program designed to prepare reading specialists at the master's 
level was instituted at Clarke College. The program, designed for experienced 
elementary teachers, concentrated on familiarizing students with existing methods 
and materials in reading and required participation in both a developmental 
reading practicum and a clinical practicum {M). Uniquely, this program has pro- 
vided major input at the University of Minnesota PhD level and has consistently 
provided high quality reading specialists for local school districts. 

Aside from major universities, two institutions have developed special programs 
to graduate reading specialists at the master s level. These are Cardinal Stritch 
College and Western Washington State College, 
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Programs for Inner-City Teachers 

Since the summer of 1965, when 118 colleges and universities were involved in 
the training of teachers for Project Head Start, there has been a strong commit- 
ment to the preparation of teachers to work with disadvantaged and needy chil- 
dren, primarily of the inner city. Such programs were effected through massive 
federal support during the period 1965-1969. Since that time, federal commitment 
to these programs has been curtailed. 

One of the most significant of the early experiments in training inner-city teach- 
ers was the Cardozo Project in Urban Teaching (12), Located in die Cardozo High 
School in Washington, D.C., this project provided the Model for the Teacher 
Corps. 

Project Combine in the Minneapolis Public School System, which is directed 
by this writer, is an example of a specific program to improve the quality of read- 
ing instruction in inner-city schools; to improve die reading achievement of the 
students; and to provide support in the form of a facility which writes, prints, 
and delivers materials to supplement a basic reading program, trains experienced 
teachers to serve as resource teachers in the inner city, and prepares undergrad- 
uates for inner-city teaching by concentrating a large portion of their training in 
inner-city schools to which these students, hopefully, will return when they have 
completed their professional preservice training. The project supplements staff 
efforts by involvement of parents, various professional organizations. The Model 
Cities Programs, The Teacher Corps, the Minnesota State Legislature, and various 
volunteer agencies. 

Assessment and Recommendations 

Based on a review of existing teacher education programs and on relevant ex- 
periences as a teacher at the preprimoTy, primary, elementary, secondary, college, 
and university levels of formal education programs, these writers recommend the 
following: 

L That all undergraduates in education be introduced to the realities of the 
teaching-learning confrontation in a school before any professional course 
is initiated. 

2. That all undergraduates in education with interest in reading instruction 
become familiar, through formal course involvement, with the structure and 
usage (verbal and written) of the English language. 

3. That all courses in the so-called psychological foundations of learning req- 
uisite to any methods course offer discussion relevant to children in normal 
educational settings without reference to pigeons, rats, or dogs. 

4. That most experiences in under^aduate reading methods courses be carried 
out in real elementary and secondary schools. 
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5. That the teaching and supervision of undergraduate methods courses be 
done by instructors who have the experience to be able to demonstrate in 
classrooms and thereby serve as models. 
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Chapter Four 



Recommendations Drawn From 

Other Models 

Mary C. Austin 



The IRA Commission on High Quality Teacher Education has recognized the 
need xo review systematically and to revise preparation programs for reading 
teachers in light of changes in society, advances in the art of educating profes- 
sional personnel, and experiences gained in using current models. In the past 
few years, much attention has been focused upon new model programs of teacher 
education. Several of these models are analyzed here. 

Two key questions guided the examination of the models: 1) What conceptual 
strengths and weaknesses do they demonstrate? 2) What implications can be 
gleaned from them that will enable the Commission to draft a new model or 
models for the preparation of teacJiers of reading? 

To answer these questions, this chapter will incJude a summary of some salient 
features of ten models and then will offer pointers which should be applied in 
planning a nev; model. By its brevity, this analysis may appear to neglect or 
oversimplify certain features of the proposals from Columbia University Teachers 
College, Florida State University, University of Georgia, University of Massachu- 
setts, Michigan State University, University of Wisconsin, University of Toledo, 
Syracuse University, University of Pittsburgh, and the Northwest Regional Edu- 
cational Laboratory. However, this brevity will, hopefully, not detract from the 
important contributions of the proposal designers. 



Selected Features of Model Programs 

Wkhin the present context of rapid cultural change, all models are predicated 
upon the need for bold, innovative approaches to teacher education. Model di- 
rection is away from prescriptive, authoritarian, fragmented programs and to- 
ward those that are open-ended, process oriented, and integrated. Additionally, 
each model tries to utilize recent technological knowledge in the creation of a 
humanistic teacher education program. 
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Individttalized Teacher Education 

A notable feature of the models is the attempt to individualize instruction for 
prospective teachers. In some, individualization is achieved by means of variable 
pacing; in others, individualized courses of study and/or variable program en- 
try and exit points are utilized. 

Variable pacing permits flexibility in accommodating a wide range of student 
differences. Within a designated four-year course of study, for example, one stu- 
dent may complete a program in two years while ar other may take five years to 
meet the same criteria. 

Individualized courses of study offer students a number of alternatives for 
reaching certain objectives. That students should be involved in the direction 
and content of their education is recognized by trainees and their advisors when 
they jointly plan appropriate courses of study to meet individual interests, abil- 
ities, and experiences. In this process, the trainee can determine how he best 
acquires information in many different ways. 

Variable entry points are employed in some programs to allow students with 
unusual proficiency to demonstrate their mastery of specific criteria. If criteria 
are met, trainees may undertake work in areas where they need experience and 
thus be freed from study in fields of established comi>etency. 

The break from structured courses to individualized instruction for prospec- 
tive teachers can lead to efficiency in the use of faculty-student time and effort, 
to more student participation in formulating his purposes and program, and to 
unprecedented humanization of teacher education. Individualized practices will 
foster intellectual curiosity and scholastic achievement which may have been 
"turned off" by irrelevancies of past programs. Obviously, the counselor-student 
relationship is central to the success of individualized instruction. 

Performance Objectives 

Inasmuch as guidelines from the United States Office of Education indicate 
that program objectives should be stated in behavioral or performance terms, 
all models employed such terms to focus attention upon observable teacher be- 
haviors. Specifically worded criteria tend to reduce the ambiguity that often 
characterized statements of desired outcomes of teaching and learning in the 
past. Performance-based objectives also tend to increase efficiency of learning, 
particularly in the mastery of skills and content, by clarifying what is expected 
of the learner, under what conditions the behavior is expected, and how the 
behavior will be evaluated. 

The architects of these models developed performs net criteria lii tlucc broad 
conceptual areas related to teaching: i) content knowledge, 2) behavioral skills 
(the technical skills of teaching), and 3) human relations skills. With such cri- 
teria, teacher preparation becomes more closely identified with the primary con- 
cern of all educators — the total educational development of children and youth. 
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Interdisciplinary Planning 

The design and implementation of these models require input from several 
disciplines working together in new ways. In a serious attempt to provide an 
extensive and integrated education, the originators of the elementary school 
teacher education models advocate programs which are developed by an inter- 
disciplinary team of sf)ecialists in allied fields. Through involvement of areas 
other than education, courses in foundations and methods will result in content 
that is more relevant to the needs of public schools. Where unanimity of goals 
is achieved, trainees will receive a well-balanced curriculum in several fields of 
knowledge and learning necessary for successful teaching. Trainees will also ac- 
quire skills that contribute to tfieir developments as perceptive, educated indi- 
viduals. 

Most models recognize that a complex of interdependent organizational sys- 
tems impinges upon teacher education programs. The models call for greater 
continuity between training experiences and actual professional experience 
through collaboration with surrounding school districts, neighborhood organi- 
zations, social agencies, industry, and state and federal offices of education. Co- 
alitions between teacher training institutions and other concerned groups appear 
requisite to any program which tries to bridge the gap between the academic and 
practical worlds. 

Modular Design 

What has been designated as "curricular rigor mortis" is being overcome by 
fresh approaches to thinking about curriculum organization and content. Tradi- 
tionally, the basic curriculum unit for teacher education has been the course. 
Although some of the ten models retain a course organization with improve- 
ments, most of them rely on the instructional module as a means of providing 
flexibility and individualization within the curriculum. A module, defined as 
a planned episode ranging in duration from a minimum of several hours to a 
maximum of several months, is organized around a single objective. A pretest 
often determines the student's readiness to attempt a module. If a student passes 
the pretest, he may be permitted to move on to more advanced concepts. 

Each module specifies an instructional objective and criterion measurements, 
with knowledge and experiences for attaining a goal being caiefully described. 
The module may suggest self-directed work or attendance at a lecture, interac- 
tion with groups of college {>eers, actual work with children, or various com- 
binations of these and other activities. Techniques such as computer-assisted 
instruction, sensitivity training, microteaching, or simulation may be employed 
in the module. 

With regard to experiences with children, each module seeks to organize the 
trainee's work in teaching-learning situations from simple to complex so that 
developing skills can be evaluated as the trainee grows in his role as a teacher. 
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More experiences with children in different settings throughout the collegiate 
program are encouraged, along with observations and student teaching at several 
academic levels. 

CGntinuum of Learning 

A major assumption of models is that schools cau no longer justify the isola- 
tion of preservice from inservice teacher education. In the 1960s and now in the 
1970s, rapid social changes require constant, relevant, inservice programs for 
teachers. Increasingly, new models of teacher education will embody differen- 
tiated staffing patterns which illustrate a continuum of experience s from under- 
graduate through on-the-job training. These models will provide for varying 
levels of responsibility or professional competency — para professional, profes- 
sional, and specialist; specific areas of specialization; careful initial and follow-up 
placement of teacher candidates; and a system of strategies to support the pro- 
gram. Continuous learning and professional development will replace compart- 
mentalized preservice and inservice experiences by a model which reflects the 
professional growth of educators from their decision to enter teaching until 
their retirement from the profession. Not only should this process produce more 
effective teachers but it should also encourage research into alternative approaches 
to inservice education. 

Performance Evaluation 

The preservice-inservice continuum implies that a new relationship will oc- 
cur between institution and teacher. Remaining in frequent contact with the 
vCoUege, the teacher will provide helpful data, which may lead to improved pro- 
grams, and at the same time receive information from the college to update 
teaching performance. The college will be facilitated by two interrelated pro- 
cesses: 1) diagnosis and prescription according to individual teacher needs and 
2) appraisal of teaching growth to determine career advancement widiin a dif- 
ferentiated staffing structure. 

More so than in previous decades, institutions are conducting clearly defined 
evaluations of the teachers they prepare. Feedback on preparation by current 
and former students invariably leads to penetrating comments. The suggestions 
of students concerning all aspects of their professional training can prove valu- 
able. To follow their graduates into practice, college administrators are assign- 
ing higher priority to teacher education and providing necessary financial 
resources. 



Considerations for the Preparation of Reading Personnel 

A major task of college reading professors is the preparation of young men 
and women to be good teachers. These professors are convinced that improved 
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teacher education programs are possible and that innovations of a decade or 
two ago are no longer the most appropriate vehicles for the 1970s; they are 
equally convinced that piecemeal modifications of existing structures are not 
likely to produce desired results. 

University Departmental Collaboration 

In many cases, viable programs of the future will necessitate drastic reorgani- 
zation of the internal structure of schools of education. At present, many depart- 
ments in these schools are virtually autonomous. Innovative practices in the 
preparation of teachers of reading will require much closer collaboration with 
other departments, as well as within the department in which reading is located. 
In all probability, a fairly complete restructuring of departmental organization 
and operation will be needed. It is also essential that schools of education lose 
their insularity by eliminating the barriers between campus and noncampus. 
The improvement of teacher preparation in reading is dependent upon the ex- 
tent to which these changes can be accomplished. 

Regeneration of Professors 

A review of the models for teacher education focuses attention on several other 
considerations. In the first place, it is not known with certainty what form the 
future world and its societies will take, nor is it possible to predict how children 
should be educated to live and work in those societies. Consequently, teachers 
must learn to be resourceful individuals, adapting themselves readily to changes 
in society as well as in their roles as teachers. 

The development of self-renewing teachers can he accomplished only by self- 
renewing educators. Needed now, more than ever before, are model programs 
for the regeneration of college professors to enable them to gain expertise in 
assisting professional fledglings in the resolution of critical problems that will 
confront them. Furthermore, proposed new progran * for teacher education will 
require major departures from present practices on the part of university facul- 
ties. These programs cannot be implemented without staff retraining. 

As part of the regenerative process, the teacher of teachers must strive con- 
sciously to acquire new content usable by classroom teachers. Some educators 
believe this goal can best be achieved when college faculties periodically engage 
in the instruction of children. Others recommend that professors move into new 
roles as resource consultants in j-ublic school systems. Regardless of the route 
taken, these experiences may make it possible for professors to devise instruc- 
tional behaviors that will reduce, if not eliminate, obstacles to pupil learning. 
Professors should also be able to attack intelligently teachers' perennial problems 
of pupil motivation, pupil achievement, and classroom organization. Moreover, 
they will be in better positions to remove artificiality from teacher-preparation 
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programs. Until then, it appears relatively futile to expect to bridge the intellec- 
tual-psychological-status gulf between teacher educators and practitioners. 

Beyond Easily Measured Outcomes 

Although the objectives of all proposals were couched in behavioral terms, two 
documents acknowledged thai not all significant teaching behaviors can be spec- 
ified accordingly. When aesthetic or affective outcomes are valued products of 
learning, it may not be possible to predetermine the quality of the experience to 
the extent that it might be in the case of skills mastery. At present it appears 
that performance criteria are inappropriate for certain aspects of the teaching- 
learning process. 

Program Flexibility Within Limits 

Granted that individualization of student programs of study is desirable, the 
procedure of completely individualizing teacher preparation should be under- 
taken with caution. In some instances asking trainees what they would like to 
learn is tantamount to giving them freedom not to think, not to experience, and 
not to take part in what may be worthwhile activities. It is also possible that 
assuming that young adults will always know what they need to learn prior to 
any participation in communities, schools, and professional roles could be a case 
of expectation over experience. 

Conventional reading methods courses taught in a college classroom from a 
prepared syllabus on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday by a specialist undoubt- 
edly will yield to curriculum-problems and issue-oriented programs of study 
pursued cooperatively by students and protessors. Attempts will be made to un- 
lock present curriculum structure by replacing classwork with instructional 
modules. When these modules are considered tentative, rather than rigid, re- 
quirements and when they offer a rich variety of experiences and materials, they 
should permit a flexibility in designing individual programs heretofore unknown. 
Students should then have opportunities to assess the effectiveness of each mod- 
ule as they complete that component of the program. 

Some nonstructural alternatives should be provided, perhaps not for all stu- 
dents but at least for those wlio elect tliem. Eventually, it may be advantageous 
to allow students to write their own personal development plans so that those 
who prefer a structured sequential learning program may opt for it, while others 
could create a program better suited to their needs and interests. 

What is meant by "individualizing the curriculum"? Most models view indi- 
vidualization as charting individual paths to predetermined goals. Individualiza- 
tion can be conceived more broadly. It can emerge from membership in a 
community; the trip to good teaching need not be made alone. Together teach- 
ers can learn new ways of living and teaching in professional schools, in work- 
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shops, and in community involvement, as well as through independent programs. 
Training for occupational socialization can take place through belonging to a 
reference group and through reality training by the use of simulation experi- 
ences and role playing. 

Summary of Recommendations 

New ways of developing teachers are demanded by current school problems 
and by the mood of the public. Colleges must make distinct commitments to 
innovation, demonstrating their willingness to break conventional patterns by 
testing new ways of learning and teaching. 

In designing a new model or models for the preparation of reading personnel, 
the IRA Commission on High Quality Teacher Education will do well to elim- 
inate past criticisms of undergraduate and graduate education programs by in- 
corporating features of the models reviewed: individualization of instruction, 
instructional modules, behavioral objectives in areas where they are appropriate, 
coalitions of related groups, summative and formative evaluation procedures, 
provisions for diflerent competency levels, continuum of experiences for preser- 
vice and inservice teachers, planning for institutional reorganization, retraining 
college instructors, and using technological knowledge for the improvement of 
programs. Because some newer models of teacher preparation devote limited 
attention to child development, an ira model or models should give special con- 
sideration to the definition of developmental needs and characteristics of chil- 
dren. It then becomes appropriate to plan a curriculum with future teachers 
that will facilitate the growth of children by attending to their needs and char- 
acteristics. 




**With this invention, chaps, you are witnessing the dawn of a mobile 
upward-cchieving society!" 



Reproduced by permission of artist Herbert GoJcJberg. From Phi Delta 
Kappan. 

I believe in the existence of a great, immortal, immutable 
principle of natural law, or natural ethics, . . . which proves 
the absolute right to an education of every human being that 
comes into the world, and which, of course, proves the correla- 
tive duty of every government to see that the means of the 
education arc provided for all. — Horace Mann 

The modular model places priorities upon 
the following: 

L Preparation for diagnostic teaching 
which is adjusted to the progress of 
each child in his particular environ- 
ment. 

2. Early and continuing involvement of 
teacher learners with children in class- 
rooms, 

3. Development of leadership competen- 
cies in reading specialists. 



THE FLEXIBLE MODEL 
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Chapter Five 



The Modular Content of the 
Professional Program 

Harrv W. Sartain* 



In a world where hundreds of billions of dollars are spent on lunar explora- 
tions, hundreds of millions of youngsters fail to learn to read fluently because 
a relatively low priority is placed upon programs for preparing classroom teach- 
ers to teach reading. In numerous countries, according to Downing (^), . . the 
professional training of teachers in respect to reading is primitive. . . /* And 
even in the United States, where graduate education programs that are available 
in reading . . represent an amazing contrast to the almost total neglect of the 
subject by the universities of most other countries . . . the undergraduate 
preparation of beginning classroom teachers is distinctly subprofessional. 

The professional teacher, Broudy implies, is **a mischievous illusion" (5). He 
explains that adequate professional education must include, in addition to the 
study of appropriate disciplines, not one, but three types of practical applica< 
tions to develop teaching proficiency — laboratory experiences, clinical teaching, 
and internship teaching. 

Because professional preparation is move often superficial than thorough, edu- 
cators, Brody believes, are inclined to adopt practices which are expedient, but 
inadequate. First, educators are prone to being duped by the **imposter phe- 
nomenon'* in college program planning. Almost any intelligent, observant im- 
poster can achieve some type of temporary success in a profession. While law 
schools and medical schools maintain their faith in themselves despite these 
occurrences, 'schools of education ... do just the opposite; they see in the suc- 
cess of the imposter an innovative design for the preparation of teachers." Fur- 
ther, in professions where the entrants are adequately prepared, special institutes 
are held primarily for the purpose of updating the members in respect to ad- 
vances in research and procedure. But, **in school teaching, the inservice insti- 



* Ideas for this chapter were contributed by all members of the Commission^ two ira presi- 
dents, a large number of field consultants, and sevei-al reading specialists doing advanced 
snraduate stud)^. 
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tute, extension course, workshop, and the lately imported teachers' centers (from 
Great Britain) are used to take the place of a skimpy preservice preparation*' (3). 

These concerns are shared by a large proportion of the educators who have 
attained advanced preparation at the truly professional levels — the school in- 
structional leaders and the studious professors — as well as by the parents of many 
students in the schools. Consequently, the members of the ira Commission de- 
veloped a model program which is only modestly innovative but which is sig- 
nificantly more substantial, especially at the professional entry level, than most 
progiams of preparation for teaching reading have been in the past. Perhans it 
could be said that its most innovative feature is its plan to provide in practice 
almost all of those program components which have been provided only oi pa- 
per in the past — in the idealistic description of courses which could never ac- 
complish more than a fraction of what they claimed to do. 



Seventeen Areas of Professional Development 

In order to be prepared at a professional level» teachers must have attained 
positive attitudes, extensive knowledge, and a variety of instructional skills in 
seventeen areas of learning in reading or in areas closely related to reading. 
These seventeen areas are beyond the usual studies in philosophy, psychology, 
sociology, measurement, and general methods in which most teachers engage. 
They do include a couple of areas of study (language and community sociology) 
which might be included in a teacher's general preparation in some institutions 
but which more often must be added to the reading program. 

The seventeen essential components of a professional development program 
which were identified by the Commission with the assistance of a large number of 
field consultants are the following: 

1. Understanding the English Language as a Communication System 

2. Interaction with Parents and the Community 

3. Instructional Planning: Curriculum and Approaches 

4. Developing Language Fluency and Perceptual Abilities in Early Childhood 

5. Continued Language Development in Social Settings 

6. Teaching Word-Attack Skills 

7. Developing Comprehension: Analysis of Meaning 

8. Developing Comprehension: Synthesis and Generalization 

9. Developing Comprehension: Information Acquisition 

10. Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Children 

11. Developing Literary Appreciation: Latency Years 

12. Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Adults 

13. Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading Progress 

14. School and Classroom Organization for Diagnostic Teaching 

15. Adapting Instruction to Varied Linguistic Backgrounds 
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16. Treatment of Special Reading Difficulties 

17. Initiating Improvements in School Programs 

Immediately it must be noted that these program segments are not intended 
to be equivalent in length or emphasis. Each will be emphasized differently 
according to the specific purposes of any particular program and according to 
the stages of advancement of the professional learners. 

Likewise, it must be noted that there are reasons why the pattern of content 
appears to be somewhat different from that in most earlier programs. There 
are three segments on comprehension because these also include some topics 
which previously have been considered to be somewhat separate but related 
points — work-study skills, reading in content fields, and adjusting rate to purpose. 
And, there are three segments on literary appreciation because in the past 
teachers have failed to teach the majority of youngsters to love reading even 
when they were fairly accomplished in reading skills. 

Modular Organization 

The Commission has recommended that each of these components be devel- 
oped as a module or a set of modules on instruction. In this program, a module 
can be defined as a segment of the total program which itemizes a number of 
related learnings and provides a distinct focus for instruction. It specifies the 
knowledge and skills competencies which teachers need at different stages of 
their development in undergraduate, graduate, and inservice preparation. 

This detailed specification of learnings, if fully utilized, will make beginning 
teachers far more competent than in the past and will enable reading specialists 
to exert leadership in the continuous improvement of reading instruction. 

Module Values 

When the Commission began its planning, the modular concept was quite 
new and gave evidence of great promise tor program improvement. During 
the two years that were required for the preparation of this model program, 
a few colleges and universities moved rapidly in ihe development of other 
modular programs. Because some of them utilized highly systematized or 
mechanized strategies for delivering the module activities to the learners, the 
specter of dehumanization has risen to embrace all modules in the minds of 
many educators. 

This outcome is unfortunate because, as explained elsewhere, modular ex- 
periences can be delivered by one professor in a lively "course" structure or they 
can be delivered by instructional teams in a variety of other ways. Whether they 
become dehumanized is not the result of the modular segmentation of the pro- 
gram or the stating of objectives in competency terms. Instead, it is the result 
of having faculty members who are enamored of management systems and who 
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enjoy organization more than human relationships. Sucn members would prefer 
to plan delivery strategies which minimize their relationships with students. 
Surely, the teaching competency requirements of new programs will necessitate 
more human interaction in the learning process than was ever the case when a 
disinterested professor droned through a conventional methods course using 
only a straight lecture procedurel The dehumanizadon specter thus can be 
pressed back into the shadowy alleys of the teacher educator's mind, where 
hopefully it will stand a jealous watch and serve to warn those who are tempted 
to organize the heart out of the learning process. This potential danger is weighed 
in considerably more detail in Chapter Twenty-Three. 

Whether the strategy procedure for student and faculty involvement in any 
teacher education institution is based on a course format or some other format 
of an innovative style, the modules recommended here can be incorporated into 
the program. Their utilization will have these values: 

1. Assuring the inclusion of all esse ntial elements of an adequate reading 
education program. 

2. Assuring that regular classroom teachers, as well as specialists, have a 
thorough grounding in the teaching of reading. 

3. Providing classroom performance competencies in teaching, as well as 
knowledge competencies. 

4. Providing a variety of ideas for teaching teachers and assessing their mastery 
of desired competencies. 

5. Providing an approach to greater individualization of preservice and in- 
service programs. 

6. Providing detailed objectives as visible evidence of the need to increase the 
amount of time spent on the reading preparation of most elementary and 
secondary teachers. 

These factors should lead to a careful rethinking of priorities in university 
programs and staffing, as well as to consideration of the need tor competent 
supervisory personnel to conduct ongoing inservice education in all school 
systems. 

Module Format and Utilization 

Module Elements 

At this point, a brief review of the introductory description of the module is 
in order. Each complete resource module consists of five elements: 

1. A preparticipatio)! assessment plan — the procedure for determining the 
learner*s readiness for or prior knowledge of the competency content of 
the module. 
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2. A list of the teacher competencies to be attained — a precise, behavioral 
statement of the expected outcomes of the module. 

3. A list of criterion behaviors corresponding to the competencies — indications 
of the minimal performance tliat assures the attainment of eacli competency. 

4. Suggested learning experiences — a variety of activities which will help the 
teacher learner develop the itemized competencies. 

5. A continuing assessment plan — the procedure for determining when the 
criterion behaviors have been carried out satisfactorily. 

Resource Modules in Multiple Levels 

The seventeen modules included in the model are resource modules which can 
be divided into instructional modules for use in programs of undergraduate, 
graduate, and inservice education. The skeleton of each module is a list of major 
teacher competencies which become the behavioral objectives of the module. 

Each resource module provides a developmental sequence of learnings from 
the basic competencies of a beginning teacher to some of the most advanced 
competencies of a reading specialist. To indicate the general levels of advance- 
ment, the component competencies under the major competencies in each 
resource module are grouped under three division headings — professional entry 
level, advanced level, and specialization level. 

The professional entry level competencies are those required for adequately 
performing the fundamental instructional acts intelligently. They are those 
which the teacher must have in order to begin teaching, but some teachers may 
move into advanced work before the undergraduate preparation is completed. 

The advanced level competencies are those which most teachers will attain as 
they continue their graduate and inservice study to become master teachers. 
The emphasis is upon a more skillful classroom performance and knowledge of 
the research that supports educational decisions and practices. 

The specialization level competencies are those that a teacher will attain in 
order to do supervisory work, research, and university teaching. The emphasis 
at this level is upon leadership and experimentation to reveal new solutions to 
instructional problems. 

The Instructional Module 

An instructional module is any portion of a resource module that is required 
to fulfill a desired instructional function in the undergraduate, graduate, or 
inservice education program. University faculties must plan sequences of ex» 
periences which give every student an opportunity to learn the competencies in 
every module which is suited to his type and level of preparation. Likewise, 
instructional leaders in schools must help teachers assess their competencies to 
determine which portions of each module are needed to improve their capabilities 
through inservice programs. Each resource module, thus, may be used flexibly 
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in different programs to build several instructional modules that are needed to 
foster steady professional growth. 

For this purpose, the instructional module is not identical to the minimodule 
which has been prepared by some university faculties. The minimodule approach 
is one of constructing a separate module for each competency which is developed. 
The instructional module recommended here is one which aims to teach a num- 
ber of closely related competencies at a given level of advancement. 

The Seventeen Resource Modules Described 

Reading is one of the four major communication processes, the others being 
listening, speaking, and writing. Its development in the normal listening situa- 
tion is based heavily on growth in oral language fluency. Therefore, the seventeen 
modules include not only the competencies most directly involved in teaching 
reading but also the three that are required to understand and foster growth 
in some of the closely related communication skills. The sociological and 
psychological factors of the home and community netting in which the learner 
functions are also considered. 

The minimal content of the resource nriodule is briefly outlined here. No 
doubt, some faculties and instructional leaders will wish to expand the offerings 
of some modules. 



MODULE 1 Understanding the English Language as a 
Communications System 

Reading is a receptive communications process utilizing the medium of written 
language symbols. In order to understand fully what he is doin^ and in order to 
explain both the consistent and inconsistent aspects of the system, it is helpful for 
the teacher to have an introduction to the nature of communication in general and 
to the English language in particular. Therefore, a block of cognitive objectives in the 
professional education program should be included to develop the teacher's under- 
standing of: 

1. Language as a symbol system for- transmitting ideas and feelings. 

2. English language sound structures (phonology, morphology, intonation;. 

3. English sentence patterns and transformations, 

4. The historical development of the English language. 

5. Language change. 

6. Dialect and usage styles. 

This knowledge wil! be useful to the ieacher in making decisions about procedures for 
teaching word attack skills, comprehension, and oral reading. 

Module One should be included at the professional entry level for teachers in 
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early childhood, elementary, and middle schools, as well as for secondary reading 
and English teachers. Further study at the advanced and specialization levels is 
appropriate for teachers doing graduate study in reading and English. 



MODULE A Interaction with Parents and the Community 

Schools are established by society to perform certain functions, and they lose the 
support of the society unless they fulfill those functions satisfactorily. On a more im- 
mediate level, each teacher must understand the neighborhood if he is to be successful 
in helping the families there fulfill their educational needs. A teacher, however, has 
a larger responsibility than merely responding to the community — he should also help 
to clarify for parents the values of education and the qualities that produce excellence 
in reading education. The professional education program, therefore, must include 
experiences to develop understandings and skills in: 

1. Becoming familiar with the economics and sociology of any neighborhood. 

2. Becoming familiar with the informal language patterns of the people. 

3. Involving parents in setting the general goal;^ of language and reading instruction. 

4. Obtaining parental assistance in home and community activities that foster pupil 
growth :n and toward reading. 

5. Interpreting the communications development program to the community. 

Because each community may be somewhat different from the next, it is essen- 
tial that Module Two be given frequent attention in the inservice education 
program as well as in undergraduate and graduate programs. 



MODULE Instructional Planning: Curriculum and Approaches 

This module offers an overview of the total reading program. This overview should 
include the general knowledge and performance competencies related to: 

1. Understanding reading as a process of perceiving and interpreting written symbols 
whicli communicate meaning through association with prior experiences. 

2. Itemizing briefly the basic skills and abilities to be developed in perception, word 
recognition, comprehension, rate adaption, study skills in factual material, and 
literary appreciation. 

The module should also include opportunities to become familiar with the various 
instructional materials and vvith the operational approaches for utilizing the materials. 

3. Demonstrating familiarity with basal reader series, ''linguistic" reader sets, readers 
using special orthography, programmed textbooks, literary readers, skills develop- 
ment booklet sets, workbooks, supplementary readers, reference books, and library 
books 

4. Demonstrating knowledge of three operational approaches for utilizing materials 
in teaching a) group instruction in textbooks followed by independent work in 
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Other materials. teaching in self-selected books through individual conferences, 
and c) utilizat ,ii of varied reading materials in a language experience approach 
coordinated with o^her communication activities. 

An instructional module based upon the professional entry portion of the 
resource module should be offered to undergraduate teachers at all levels early 
in their professional preparation. This scheduling will allow an overview of the 
whole reading program and make the other modules more meaningful when 
they are studied in detail. The advanced and specialization levels should be 
utilized in graduate study and inservice programs to provide refresher experiences 
and to introduce new developments. 



MODULE ^ Developing Perceptual Skilb and Language Fluency 
in Early Childhood 

Readiness test investigations have shown that visual and auditory perception skills 
contribute significantly to success in beginning reading. However, because these traits 
account for less than half the variance in most statistical treatments of such data, other 
factors also must be considered in a prereading readiness program. Although the addi- 
tional factors have not been adequately pinpointed, some studies have indicated that 
children who have well-developed general language skills are the ones who are most 
successful in reading. In order, therefore, to teach beginning reading effectively the 
teacher must attain competencies in the following: 

1. Leading young children in attaining a growing store of concepts and vocabulary, 
listening to sequences in stories, perceiving and enjoying character traits in stories, 
interpreting pictures, "reading" a sequence of pictures, enjoying rhythm and 
ideas in poems, articulating speech sounds in poetry and stories, obtaining sensory 
images from poems and storier, obtaining sensory impressions f rom the environment 
and attaching word labels, recognizing letters of the alphabet, recognizing written 
names and occasional words, distinguishing among similar sounds and symbols, 
contributing to group chart stories, dictating individual stories, writing initials and 
occasional words, describing imaginative ideas obtained from environmental im- 
pressions, participating in rich unit experiences, and numerous other experiences 
that enhance language growth. 

2. Providing the types of experiences which make a child well adjusted socially in the 
school situation. 

3. Utilizing informal observational skills and published instruments in assessing the 
child's readiness to undertake formal reading tasks. 

Module Four should receive a particularly strong emphasis in programs for 
early childhood teachers and a heavy emphasis in elementary teacher programs. 
Part of the module might be omitted from the preparation of the secondary 
teacher a*, the professional entry level but would be included for all persons 
specializing in reading and English at any graduate level. Extensive programs 
of inservice education should be based upon this module in communities where 
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many of the children enter school with limited language and experience back- 
grounds. 



MODULE J Ckintinued Language Development in Social Settings 

As the child grows beyond the initial readiness stages, the teacher must be able to 
stimulate growth in all listening and speaking abilities, as well as in certain of the 
writing abilities, because they serve as a foundation for further reading growth. Because 
the child cannot read intelligently if the content or the language is beyond his range 
of experience, the teacher must also know how to extend and enrich this range, espe- 
cially in social settings where experiences can develop creatively and somewhat SjX)n- 
taneously. 

Through this module the teacher will attain competencies in the following phases 
of teaching: 

1. Providing rich experiences to develop advancing concepts and precision in use 
of vocabulary. 

2. Fostering active participation in a variety of social experiences. 

5. Planning communications units which include stimulating, meaningful experiences 
in listening, speaking, reading, and creative writing. 

4. Developing listening skills — friendly social listening; purposeful listening to factual 
and cultural content; and thoughtful, evaluative listening to distinguish fact from 
fiction, to distinguish fact from opinion, to determine pertinence of material, to 
determine completeness of material, to detect use of various types of propaganda 
techniques, and to become able to use the differential between speaking time and 
thinking time to summarize and evaluate content. 

5. Developing speech skills — clarity in articulation, use of expressive intonation pat- 
terns in speaking, recognition- of dialect and various usage styles, and poise in 
speaking situations. 

6. Fostering understanding and enjoyment of dramatics — creac've dramatics, pup- 
petry, and play making. 

7. Developii^^g ability in group interaction — entering, contributing to, and changing 
a conversation; and contributing to guiding, and evaluating problem solving dis- 
cussion. 

8. Inspiring growth in creative writing — selecting interesting topics, utilizing figura- 
tive speech and other creative lorms, producing suspense or surprise, and creating 
an appropriate mood. 

9. Fostering ability to organize thinking in both creative and factual writing — se- 
quencing ideas, developing paragraphs, and reaching satisfying conclusions. 

10. Stimulating growth in ability to evaluate television programs in respect to theme, 
organization, originality, characterization, and interest qualities. 

11. Developing the habit of drawing upon past experience to add meaning to new 
situations in reading. 

The professional entry materials of Module Five should be included in the 
undergraduate programs of all teachers, except perhaps those who are preparing 
for the secondary content subjects other than English. The advanced and 
specialization points should, likewise, be included in elementary and secondary 
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graduate programs, and at all levels the concepts have great potential for inservice 
education. This factor is true because too many teachers fail to recognize the 
importance of developing solid language foundations for reading. 



MODULE O Teaching Word-Attack Skills 

The critics of reading instruction and die authorities agree upon at least one point — 
that teachers must attain fully the competencies required for teaching children to analyze 
and recognize printed words and phrases what are new to them. 

Through participation in the learning experiences of the module on word^attack skills, 
teachers should: 

1. Become competent in helping children utilize the clues of configuration, consistent 
graphonemes^ morphology, syllabication, phonic sounds, and context. 

2. Become familiar with variations in techniques for teaching word recognition, in* 
eluding whojC word, analytic, synthetic, and combination methods. 

The word recognition techniques are taught only as tools to aid children in attacking 
unfamiliar words, however. Fluent reading can never occur until the youngster recognizes 
most whole words and phrases in his materials automatically and instantaneously. There- 
fore, the teacher must: 

3. Become competent in planning and using a number of activities for helping children 
recall and respond to words quickly at sight. 

These activities frequently should be of individual and pupil'tcam types which children 
can pursue somewhat independently while the teacher works widi instructional groups. 

The professional entry level competencies of Module Six should be introduced 
in undergraduate programs for all teachers — early childhood, elementary, middle 
school, secondary reading and English, and secondary teachers in content fields. 
Refinements and research should be studied by early childhood, elementary, 
middle school, and secondary reading and English teachers at the graduate levels. 
And, of course, the independent activities portion of the module usually is badly 
needed for inservice education programs. 



MODULE / Developing Comprehension: Analysis of Meaning 

Mosi authorities in the field agree that functional reading requires comprehension, 
the decoding of meanings from written symbols, rather than merely translating written 
symbols into oral symbols or words. Although it is difficult to obtain agreement on a 
precise definition, the complexity of comprehension can be explained to some extent by 
itemizing the many reading situations and reading tasks through which it is developed. 
To help teachers attain a rather complete understanding of the comprehension and 
study tasks along with competence in guiding chi!dren toward their mastery when reading 
in all fields of study, three modules are offered in the teacher education program. 

This first module focuses upon the different types of basic understanding that are 
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necessary for compreheiisioii in recreational and academic content reading from a single 
source. Through work in this module the teadier should attain 

1. An understanding of the comprehension construci. 

2. Competence in teaching meaning signals given by language structure patterns: 
sentence structures, punctuation clues, paragraph structures, and styles of discourse 
(narrative, descriptive, expository, argumentative). 

5. Competence in teaching the tasks of literal comprehension: understanding word 
meanings, perceiving main ideas, perceiving supporting details, perceiving sequences, 
and perceiving and following directions. 

4. Competence in teaching ihe tasks of interpretive comprehension: detecting infer- 
ences, noting cause and effect relationships, noting comparisons and contrasts, formu- 
lating opinions and conclusions, anticipating next steps or outcomes, and other re- 
lated tasks. 

This module on the fundamental nature of comprehension should be a part 
of the reading education of all teachers at all stages of their development. It is 
particularly important that it not be omitted from the content field education of 
secondary teachers who seldom have an adequate understanding of their respon- 
sibility to teach young people how to read the materials used for instruction. 



MODULE O Developing Comprehension: Synthesis and Generalization 

This module places an emphasis upon three major sets of comprehension tasks: 
a) critical or evaluative reading, b) combining information from several sources in a 
meaningful manner, and c) forming generalizations on information available within 
certain fields of content. In a sense, the module might also be considered to include crea- 
tive reading. However, as the term often is used and misused, "creative" reading is the 
utilization of a number of skills whicli are classified under interpretive comprehension, 
evaluative reading, and literary appreciation. 

Through diis module the instructor should attain competence in teaching children: 

1. To evaluate carefully the content of their reading to determine whether it is 
factual or creative, factual or personal opinion, pertinent to the topic at hand, com- 
plete, representative of different points of view, and accurate. 

2. To determine the type of logic a writer is using to convince the reader. 

3. To evaluate carefully the content of material in textbooks, references, and periodi* 
cals by identifying any of several common propaganda techniques. 

4. To combine information read from a number of sources by developing an inte- 
grative outline as a framework for speaking or writing. 

5. To form generalizations from information read and synthesized within a specific 
field of content study. 

The professional entry level experiences in Module Eight might be used only 
briefly in undergraduate programs for early childhood teachers, but he ex- 
periences should have heavy emphasis in the programs for all other teachers. 
Of course, all teachers at advanced and specialization levels also can proht from 
studving related research or designing their own innovations for teaching in this 
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area. Segments of the module are especially suitable for inservice programs for 
intermediate, elementary, and secondary teachers who may be puzzled by the 
problems their students appear to have in performing various tasks. 



MODULE y Developing Comprehension: Information Acquisition 

The third module on coinprehe;)sioi]i helps the teacher prepare to instruct young 
people of aP ages in how to locate information, how to study it systematically, and how 
to retain it for current or future use. 

More specifically, the instructor should attain competence in teaching youngsters: 

1. To set purposes for reading. 

2. To locate information in a book by using the table of contents, index, and section 
headings. 

5. To locate materials on various subjects in a library. 

4. To prepare and use bibliographies. 

5. To use various types of reference materials (dictionary, encyclopedia, atlas, almanac, 
Reader^s Guide, etc.). 

6. To read and utilize the aids to comprehension (maps, graphs, tables, diagrams, 
footnotes, appendixes, glossaries, and typographic clues). 

7. To vary the rate of reading according to the task and the type of materials from 
slow, careful reading to skimming and scanning. 

8. To utilize productive techniques for identifying and retaining significant informa- 
tion (underlining, note taking, outlining, previewing, summarizing, self-recitation, 
reviewing). 

Module Nine may be omitted entirely from the undergraduate programs of 
early childhood teachers, but, again, it should have extremely heavy emphasis in 
programs at all other levels and at all stages of teacher development. Strong 
inservice programs based upon this module are needed for intermediate ele- 
mentary, middle school, and secondary teachers in all fields. The competencies 
related to the teaching of rate differentiation, which were often listed separately 
in older programs, must not be slighted because of being included here. 



MODULE W Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Children 

Schools have been much more successful in teaching children how to read than in 
inspiring them to want to read. While approximately 87 percent of the population in 
the U.S. may be functionally literate v/hen completing programs of formal education, 
the proportion who become avid readers is far smaller, if this situation is to be improved, 
a much greater emphasis must be placed upon developing literary appreciation in the 
future than has been the case in the past. 

The teacher who works with young children should become competent in; 

1. Selecting literary materials which will be understood and enjoyed by young people. 
'^Q* wading the youngsters to enjoy and react with emotion to a) characterization, plot 
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sequence, and climax in stories; b) rhythm, euphonious sounds, mood, and sensory 
imagery in poems; and c) personal identification opportunities in dramatic play. 
3. Participating happily in character reproduction through puppetry and other forms 
of dramatics. 

Module Ten should be extensively developed for early childhood and ele- 
mentary teachers at the undergraduate level but might be omitted from the 
programs of secondary teachers. At the graduate level, it should receive continued 
major attention for early childhood and elementary teachers as well as for 
secondary teachers of reading and English who are progressin;; toward leadership 
roles in supervision and curriculum development. 



The years of latency in physical growth are the years of dramatic growth in the 
volume of literary reading and the attainment of literary taste. The teacher, therefore, 
who works with elementary and middle school youngsters must be competent in helping 
children in: 

1. Selecting books at appropriate levels of difficulty and on themes which coincide 
with individual interest, while fostering the broadening of interests. 

2. Contrasting and discovering the differences between literature that is well conceived 
and well written and literature whicli is trite. 

3. Discovering and reacting to pleasing qualities in literature, such as a) interesting 
beginnings, plot sequence, climax, characterization, figurative expressions, unique 
ideas and approaches, conversation, and moods in stories; b) the theme or purpose, 
musical qualities, sensory imagery, uniqueness, mood, and honesty in poems; c) the 
setting, conflict, diaracterization, and sequence of events in drama; and d) common 
literary devices such as foreshadowing and flashback. 

4. Participating actively and showing emotional responses in oral reading, choral 
reading, recreational reading, creative dramatics, puppetry, and play making. 

Sucli enjoyment does not result from memorizing the names of authors and their 
publications. Insiend, it comes from happy involvement in guided and independent 
recreational reading which is shared quite spontaneously with others without such 
forced, fear-producing practices as preparing formal book reports. Therefore, the 
teacher also must develop the competencies necessary for leading the children in: 

5. Sharing enjoyable books. 

6. Recognizing some of the most common forms of prose, such as, fables, proverbs, 
myths, legends, folk tales, fairy tales, realistic fiction, biography, and autobiography. 

Because too many teachers have focused upon teaching reading skilL without 
making reading a joyful experience, Module Eleven must be developed much 
more strongly in the undergraduate and graduate study programs of elementary 
and middle school teachers than it has been in the past. Teachers of early child- 
hood need an introduction to the module because it is pertinent to instruction 
for their more advanced children. Secondary teachers of reading and English 
likewise need to be familiar with the content of the module because it is ap 
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propriate for many of their students who are maturing relatively slowly. Inservice 
education programs may utilize the module to fill in gaps in the preservice 
preparation of teachers as well as to acquaint them with recently published 
literature for cliildren. 



This module, to be studied by teachers of young adults in the secondary schools, should 
be taught in such a way that instruction in literature has the primary purpose of leading 
young people to enjoy reading extensively. The ''literary criticism" approach to teaching 
usually has resulted in more young people being alienated from good books than being 
drawn toward them. The qualities of fine literature still should be taught, but they should 
be discovered to explain why young people enjoy various selections rather than being 
studied as ends in themselves. 

First, the teacher will learn to help children use more advanced materials to reinforce 
their earlier enjoyment of literary forms and qualities mentioned in Module Eleven. 
Then he should learn how to continue developing appreciation of more sophisticated 
literary qualities. Therefore, the teacher should attain competencies related to: 

1. Teaching the literary concepts of Module Eleven in materials at the young adult 
level. 

2. Leading young people in the study of fiction to enjoy a) visualizing the setting of the 
story, b) recognizing the central theme of the story, c) inferring the time placement, 
d) inferring character traits from action and speech, e) observing character change 
resulting from events, f) perceiving conflict, symbolism, and varied language usage 
styles, and g) predicting conflict resolution from psychological and physical circum- 
stances. 

B. Helping young adults in the study of biography to enjoy a) distinguishing patterns 
of organization, b) noting change or consistency in character growth, c) recognizing 
transitions between main ideas, d) determining authenticity of materials, and e) 
detecting the author's attitudes, prejudices, and assumptions. 

4. Guiding young people to read other nonfiction materials and helping them to 

a) distinguish patterns of organization, b) determine the author's purpose, c) follow 
the transitions from one idea to die next, and d) detect implicit assumptions, un- 
proved assumptions, and author bias. 

5. Fostering enjoyment in the study of poetry through a) identifying the theme, 

b) observing the universality of themes for di^erent times and peoples, c) becoming 
familiar with contributions from various national and cultural groups, d) observing 
differences in patterns of rhyme and rhythm, and e) noting varied types of narrative 
and lyric forms. 

6. Leading young adults in the study of drama to enjoy a) identifying basic dramatic 
elements (conflict, protagonist, antagonist, climax, denouement); b) inferring 
characters and expression from dialogue; and c) recreating siage settings from direc- 
tions and dialogue. 

7. Fostering recognition of prose forms studied earlier, plus recognition of two addi- 
tional forms — the novel and the parable. 



MODULE 




Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Adults 



Regardless of whether reading is taught as a part of the English program or as 
' O — '^^^ subject in the secondary schools, the development of literary enjoyment 
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is the reiponsibility of all those who teach reading and English. Therefore, the 
competencies at the professional entry and advanced levels of Module Twelve 
are essential in the undergraduate and graduate education of secondary , teachers. 
Specialists who are going to be working with teachers in secondary schools will, 
of course, need the competencies at the specialization level also. Because so much 
literature is taught in a manner that makes young adults despise it, the content 
of this module should be useful for inservice programs that are planned to 
reverse the process. 



MODULE U Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading Progress 

Because all teachers in good schools of the future must become competent in diagnostic 
assessment in the classroom and because general measurement is only the first step in a 
sequence of diagnostic steps, the whole assessment sequence is treated in one module in- 
stead of being divided according to tradition under the separate headings of "measure- 
ment" and "diagnosis." 

Early in this module the teacher should learn or review several essential concepts: 

1. The conventional graded approach to teaching has resulted in mediocre progress 
or worse for many youngsters because it is based upon the erroneous assumption 
that most children are ready for a particular phase of instruction when they all 
happen to be of a given chronological age. 

2. To achieve significantly improved progress in reading, challenging the gifted and 
overcoming the problems of others, the schools must recognize the extent of human 
differences and replace the graded approach with some appropriate style of per- 
sonalized diagnostic teaching. 

3. Personalized diagnostic teaching is highly differentiated instruction based upon 
careful assessments of indi» 'mliI backgrounds, personal adjustments, aptitudes, and 
achievements. (In personalize diagnostic teaching the curriculum becomes a guide 
for choosing and sequencing learnings rather than a statement of inflexible annual 
standards.) 

4. Personalized diagnostic teaching requires continuous group and individual assess- 
ment in order to determine each cinld's level and pattern of progress and to guide 
planning for continued instruction (contrary to the conventional year-end achieve- 
ment testing done primarily for purposes of determining and recording levels of 
progress). 

5. "General measurement" and "diagnosis" are not separate processes; instead, they 
merely signify different stages in the assessment process, which is not complete until 
it provides both general and precisely detailed information about the child's 
growth. 

6. Because diagnostic assessment must be practiced with all children, every classroom 
teacher of reading must have a good know.' dge of several diagnostic tools and 
techniques to be applied in diagnosing growth in each of the seven phases of reading 
development. 

7. The reading specialist should have competencies in using and interpreting addi- 
tional tools that are required for exceptionally disabled children whose problems 
baffle the excellent classroom teacher. 

In order to carry out the measurement and evaluation steps in diagnostic teaching 
f^rv instructor must learn: 
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1. To determine the general level appropriate for group or individual reading 
instruction. 

2. To estimate the optimal level of achievement for each child. 

3. To assess reading achievement periodically in order to determine each child's gen* 
era) status and to compare this with his optimal achievement level. 

4. To locate the chikfs general strengths and weaknesses. 

5. To analyze in great detail the child's difficulties in any of the major areas — concept 
development, word-attack skills, comprehension, rate adjustment, study skills, work 
habits, and literary appreciation — in which his achievement is significantly below 
expectation. 

6. To interpret reading errors and miscues on the basis of psycholinguistic knowledge 
when prescribing further instruction. 

7. To determine optimal modes of perceptual learning for children experiencing per- 
sistent problems. 

8. To isolate subtle learning disabilities that dictate special adjustments in the child's 
method and materials of learning. 

In order to upgrade their competence to a real professional level every teacher 
in early childhood, elementary, middle school, and secondary reading and 
English should attain the proficiencies outlined at the professional entry level. 
Those individuals moving toward the qualifications of master teacher or reading 
specialist need much more work at the advanced and specialized levels. In every 
school system there can be found a great many teachers whose students would 
profit tremendously if inservice education programs were initiated to develop 
competencies from one or more of the module levels. 

At the undergraduate level this module necessarily must be sequenced at a 
point in the program after students have been introduced to all of the reading 
skills. At the graduate levels it might be placed early in the program to establish 
a diagnostic teaching philosophy for those who previously have not understood 
the necessity of diagnosis in daily teaching. 



MODULE 




School and Classroom Organization for Diagnostic Teaching 



The type of personalized diagnostic teaching that is recommended for the future re- 
quires that schools and classrooms be organized in a style that permits teachen to work 
with individuals and small groups during most of the day in order to tailor their teaching 
to the different patterns of growth. Consequently, this module should provide the teacher 
with: 

1. Knowledge of the extent of human variability. 

2. Knowledge of criteria for judging organizational patterns. 

3. Knowledge of the general characteristics of major organizational systems. 

4. Familiarity with the research on effectiveness of different school and classroom 
oirganization patterns. 

5. Competence in using multiple organization patterns flexibly to provide the maxi- 
mum amount of personalized teaching in the amount of time available. 
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The professional entry competencies of this module should be attained by all 
teachers at all levels. Teachers who are progressing into consulting and cur- 
riculum leadership positions will need the advanced and specialization com- 
petencies. The module can be used profitably for inservice education in all 
schools where teachers still cling to conventional whole-class or inflexible three- 
group patterns of organization. 



MODULE IJ Adapting Instruction to Varied Linguistic Backgrounds 

Most large and many small countries contain regions or communuies in which the 
experience backgrounds and the language patterns of the children are somewhat different 
from those of the majority for whom most reading instruction sequences are designed (4), 
The personalized diagnostic teaching philosophy requires that special provisions be made 
to inMire the success of these children in learning to read. 

The leaclier who will work with linguistically different students must learn how: 

1. To express a positive view of the child's capability in learning. 

2. To become intimately familiar widi each child's pattern of home and community 
life (expanding upon Module 2). 

3. To become intimately familiar with each child's pattern of reading achievement 
(utilizing competencies from Module Thirteen). 

4. To convince the child and the parents of his honest concern. 

5. To provide an unusually rich program of development in functional language 
(expanding upon Afodules Four and Five). 

6. To introduce reading through experiences and oral language forms that are per- 
sonal. 

7. To provide reading materials about characters with whom the child can identify. 

8. To differentiate between oral reading errors and particular speech patterns re- 
lated to different linguistic backgrounds. 

9. To enliance the child's self-concept through learning experiences which guarantee 
success and familiarize him with successes of leaders from his ethnic or regional 
background. 

10. To provide highly individualized, personalized instruction (as recommended in 
Modules Thirteen and Fourteen). 

11. To adopt procedures that quickly reinforce correct responses. 

12. To provide a productive balance of structure and informality in die program. 

Module Fifteen provides appropriate learning for teachers at all levels who 
are planning to teach in the inner-city black neighborhoods, in Appalachia, in 
American Indian communities, in Mexican-American communities, and in all 
regions in the U.S. and in other countries where any proportion of their students 
have linguistic backgrounds which are different from the usual middle class 
citizen. Many teachers currently serving in such communities are unprepared to 
cope with the language and cultural differences of the people and should become 
involved in programs of inservice education built upon the module. 
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MODULE 




Treatment of Special Reading Difficulties 



Every teacher in a modern scliool must know how to make some program adjust- 
ments to relieve individuai difficulties. But, even when every teacher is prepared to 
do personalized diagnostic teaching, there will be a few children in every school whose 
problems in learning to read are so extreme or so unusual that the teacher in tlie regular 
classroom will not have the time to diagnose or treat them. Consequently, there still will 
be a need for the person who has special expertise in diagnosing and treating unusual 
difficulties. Many of these instructors will be in regular classrooms most or part of the 
time while being released during certain periods or on a rotat2i;g arrangement to assist 
other teachers with such cases. Others will be assigned regularly as special auxiliary 
faculty members. 

By participation in the activities of this module, the teacher will attain competencies 
that indicate: 

1. An understanding of the nature and cause of reading disabilities in normal 
youngsters. 

2. An understanding of the causes of reading disabilities in children having special 
types of handicaps — low academic aptitude, emotional or social adjustment prob- 
lems, and subtle learning disabilities. 

3. Skill in utilizing survey-test results in the ongoing assessment process to detect im- 
balance in individual reading growth and skill in interpreting analytic diagnostic 
tests and observations. 

4. Skill in selecting and involving the child in high-interest materials that will 
stimulate his lagging interests. 

5. Skill in selecting or preparing a variety of materials that are appropriate for use 
in correcting different types of reading difficulties at various age levels. 

6« Skill in utilizing a variety of methods and techniques in classroom and clinic with 
children at the early stages of reading who are having difficulties with concept 
attainment, word attack, and literal comprehension. 

7. Skill In utilizing a variety of methods and techniques in classroom and clinic 
with young people at the more advanced stages of reading who are having dif- 
ficulties in interpretive and evaluative comprehension in content fields, adjustment 
of reading rate, study skills, and obtaining pleasure from reading fiction and 
poetry. 

8. Skill in making adjustments in classroom reading programs for children having 
unusual modality preferences in perceptual learning, low mental ability, social or 
emotional adjustment problems, or subtle learning disabilities. 

9. Skill in detecting and correcting problems of language deprivation in young 
children. 

10. Habit of involving parents in cooperative efforts lO help individuals. 

11. Capability in contributing to the development of the special reading room, the 
clinic, or other facilities to aid children having severe reading problems. 



The professional entry level competencies for Module Sixteen are needed for 
all teachers of early childhood, elementary, middle school, and secondary reading 
and English classes so that they can carry out the first level of corrective instruc- 
tion as a part of the diagnostic teaching procedure in the classroom. Teachers 
of secondary content " ^Ids should also be introduced to those portions of the 
innd^le that will be us. il in helping children overcome difficulties in reading 
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assigned materials. Teachers doing graduate work at the advanced and specializa- 
tion levels need a heavy concentration of v/ork in the module to prepare them 
for masterly work in the classroom, in the clinic, and in giving supervisory 
assistance to other teachers. 

Because most supervisory surveys show that the major concern of classroom 
teachers is how to give individual assistance to children having special problems, 
this module should be invaluable in the planning of inscfvice education programs. 



MODULE i/ Initiating Improvements in School Programs 

All facuhy menibers should be prepared to participate in efforts to improve instruction 
because no system has ever reached perfection and every professional person has the 
responsibility to take action toward the improvement of the performance of his team. 
Those teachers at the professional entry level necessarily must be most concerned, how- 
ever, with the adequacy of their own performances. The heaviest responsibility for 
initiating improvements in overall school programs, therefore, must fall upon the 
teachers at the advanced and specialization levels. 

In this module the teacher and instructional leader should attain a host of special 
competencies which will prepare them to exhibit the following behaviors: 

1. Regularly utilizes a variety oi professional resources in seeking solutions to in- 
structional problems in reading and the related language arts. 

2. Understands supervision as a process of exerting leadership to help faculties in- 
crease the school's effectiveness in teaching reading anr** the related language arts 
and participates cooperatively in the process. 

3. Knows and utilizes principles of adult psychology in analyzing problems of re- 
sistance to instructional change and in leading faculty members around emotional 
blocks to group progress. 

4. Understands the leadership process and performs a variety of leadership roles 
effectively. 

5. Exerts leadership constructively in specifying the objectives of diagnostic teaching 
of reading and the related language arts and in evaluating the effectiveness of 
the r astructional program. 

6. Exerts leadership in group supervision — the planning and initiation of inservice 
education programs and activities for faculties. 

7. Exerts leadership in individual supervision — helping teachers increase their effec- 
tiveness in diagnostic teaching. 

8. Exerts leadership in the selection of improved instructional materials and resources 
for diagnostic teaching in reading and the related language arts. 

9. Demonstrates skill in the planning and preparation of concise, useful new tech- 
nical materials of instruction, such as bulletins, curriculum guides, journal articles, 
project analyses, and information releases. 

10. Contributes constructively to the formulation of school-wide decisions concernirg 
innovative recommendations and recurring problems related to diagnostic teaching 
(such as improving facilities, improving faculty relationships, improving school 
and classroom organization patterns, changing procedures for admission of be- 
ginners, adapting programs for children from atypical backgrounds, utilizing 
paraprofessionals and other differentiated staffing resources, and employing systems 
analysis in curriculum planning). 
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11. Contributes to the professionalization of faculty attitudes* competencies, standards, 
and evaluation. 

12. Exeru leadeiship towards the improvement of diagnostic teaching practices 
through informal experimentation and formal research. 

Some portions of this module are important to teachers at the professional 
entry level so that they may learn the opportunities for professional growth in 
the teaching situsition. All portions of the module are especially important to 
teachers and supervisory personnel at the advanced and specialization levels 
because if any significant progress in literacy is to be made, these individuals 
must assume major responsibilities for small and large group leadership in 
helping ^heir schools progress toward a superior standard of reading instruction 
for all students. 



Building Instructional Programs from Modules 

Optional Sequencing 

The sequencing of modules in the programs of any institution is entirely 
optional. In a few instances, of course, it is obvious that the knowledge and 
teaching competencies from one module are requisite to the learnings to be 
developed in another. Otherwise, each faculty shotild sequence the modules in 
the manner most suitable for the convenience of their groups and in the way 
most meaningful to the students. Probably the sequencing for undergraduate 
students will be quite different from that for graduate students because different 
experience backgrounds require different emphases in programs. 

Optional Progress Rates 

While the commission members estimated that the professional entry level 
competencies were necessary in outstanding beginning teachers, aome institu- 
tions may decide to ask iii6ii graduates to go even further into the advanced 
level competencies. Likewise, some graduate students will find it necessary to 
attain certain entry level competencies which were omitted from their under- 
graduate study. Each faculty will make its own determination of the competency 
progress levels to be expected of master and doctoral students. In the best 
situations, the rate of progress in attaining competencies at the three levels of 
advancement may be individualized so that teachers at any degree level may 
work at their own ability levels. 

Optional Instructional Styles 

As stated earlier, the first purpose for module description and development 
is to specify more clearly than in the past the precise capabilities in reading in- 
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struction that teachers should have. Thus, this modular plan functions primar- 
ily to outline the knowledge and competency content of reading programs, but 
not to suggest the strategies by which the programs should be delivered to the 
teacher-learners. 

This point must be made clear because module development in some situa- 
tions has focused more upon the delivery system than upon content, and the 
difficulties and dislikes related to delivery systems in other modular plans should 
not be attributed automatically to this modular model. In other words, it is not 
necessary to use any particular programed, videotaped, or other mechanical 
style in delivering the knowledge and competencies of the modules. While mod- 
ern technologies certainly may be utilized, it is also possible to involve students 
in text and reference reading, in small and large group discussions, in lectures, 
and in whatever other instructional media and styles each professor finds to be 
mcst productive. Actually, the commission members recommend that a variety 
of delivery strategies be employed rather than limiting the teaching to only one 
medium or style. 

It has ?ho been previously stated that the modules of knowledge and compe- 
tency content may be "packaged" in any style suitable for the institution — dis- 
crete courses, open-ended courses, continuous sequences, and other innovative 
plans. This matter is explained in Chapter Six. 

Module Content Recommended as Minimal 

Each educational institution is somewhat unique in respect to its major goals, 
its financial and space resources, its faculty size and competence, and its stu- 
dents' backgrounds. Therefore, no single model for teacher education would be 
exactly suited to the needs of a number of institutions. The modular model 
offered here has the special value of being highly flexible in its use, as explained 
previously. 

Flexibility, however, must not be interpreted to mean the omission of essen- 
tial elements from the program in teacher education for reading. While the 
strategies for teaching the modular content and the sequences in which the 
modules are introduced may be highly variable, the adequate reading prepara- 
tion of teacliers requires that all modules be utilized in preparing teachers at 
various levds. 



Preparation of Modules 

This model provides a description of the essential modules to he included in 
programs of professional reading education, but it is intended that each insti- 
tution will develop the details of its own modules. Therefore, suggestions on 
module preparation are offered, and a number of sample modules are provided 
both tor possible utilization and for criticism. The following description of 
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module planning is included both to explain how the sample modules were 
prepared and to guide others in module preparation. 

Preparticipation Assessment 

The preparticipation assessment at the beginning of each module has two 
functions: 1) to determine whether the teacher-learner has the prerequisite 
knowledge and teaching competencies from prior studies and experience to pre- 
pare him to progress into the next instructional stage of the module and 2) to 
determine whether the teacher-learner already has mastered some of the knowl- 
edge and teaching competencies at the level to be introduced so that he can be 
permitted to omit further learning experiences related to those mastered com- 
petencies. 

While oral and written tests have been used effectively in the past to measure 
knowledge competencies, it is necessary to go beyond tests to assess teaching per- 
formance competencies. Because both the knowledge and the performance capa- 
bilities should be assessed, it is recommended that in introducing each module 
at the preparticipation stage the instructor or inservice education leader should 
use two or more of the following techniques for obtaining assessment data: 

1. Written tests 

2. Oral tests 

3. Individual or small group conferences on details of teaching practices 

4. Observation of classroom performance 

5. Videotapes of classroom performance 

6. Self-assessment checklist of competencies (especially for inservice educa- 
tion) 

7. Simulated teaching with peers as observed by instructor or peer evaluators 

8. Written descriptions of teaching behaviors 

9. Annotated bibliographies prepared on an instructional topic 

10. A unit or lesson plan prepared for a specific purpose 

11. Instructional materials prepared for use with specific lessons 

12 An instructional bulletin or curriculum-guide section prepared by the 
teacher-learner 

13. Presentation of data on student progress 

14. Presentation of data on improved parent attitudes. 

Teacher Competencies 

Teacher competencies are the intelligent behaviors that teachers are prepared 
to initiate as a result of their general and professional education. The behaviors 
reveal knowledge, values, and skills in performance. Because all teacher-educa- 
tion experiences are directed toward the development of teaching competencies, 
they are the final objectives, or outcomes, of teacher education. Likewise, they 
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comprise the most important element in each module, indicating precisely what 
the module will accomplish. 

The writing of teacher competencies and other educational objectives is espe- 
cially difficult at this time because authorities currently hold such strongly di- 
vergent opinions on the matter. The Commission, however, decided that 
it is appropriate to list teacher competencies when certain criteria are followed 
and when it is understood that the itemized competencies are minimal objec- 
tives that in no way limit the addition of others desired by the educators con- 
cerned. 

The criteria recommended for stating competencies (jr teachers of reading 
and the related language arts follow: 

1, Competency statements should reflect a recognition of the basic interrela- 
tionships among the language arts. 

Oral language skills are the foundation of reading skills, and an understand- 
ing of the structure and of the mechanics of written language is also required 
for fluent reading. Therefore, no teacher can be a fully effective reading instruc- 
tor without having the competencies needed for teaching or for cooperating 
with others in teaching the child the related language understandings, altitudes, 
and skills. 

2, Competency statements should be worded in a simple, straightforward 
manner so tJiat they can be easily understood and utilized by the learner 
and the instructor. 

Competencies and other objectives which appear to have been written to im- 
-prcss the reader v;ith.the writer*s^n>d't»on or his skill in using a thesaurus usu- 
ally have had no appreciable effect upon educational practice. 

3, Competency statements should be specific and detailed enough to provide 
clear guidance for students and instructors but also brief enough so that 
they can be assimilated and used. 

In the past some statements have been so broad as to be merely general plati- 
tudes. Others have been so detailed, repetitive, and voluminous that they have 
overwhelmed the student and the instructor with verbiage, thereby providing 
no help in planning teacher-education experiences which can be completed 
within reasonable time limits. 

4, Competency statements should specify or clearly imply desired teaching- 
learning acts or behaviors. 

There has been a great deal of disagreement concerning the adequacy of goals 
stated as behavioral outcomes. The humanist suspects the behavioral psycholo- 
gist of attempting to mold children's minds in a predetermined brave-new-world 
style that would minimize individuality. The behaviorist responds to this criti- 
cism by showing that some humanist teachers set goals that are too vague to be 
helpful. 
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Educators have been critical, also, when beliaviorists have declared that no 
educational objective should be stated if the instructional outcome cannot be 
measured. Because this charge too often is interpreted as meaning "if the in- 
structional outcome cannot be measured easily by traditional instruments," it 
would mean the elimination of all objectives leading to the development of at- 
titudes, appreciations, and values. Obviously, these are among the most impor- 
tant objectives of instruction in literature, as well as in civilized human relations; 
and their elimination is unthinkable to any but the simple-minded. Instead, we 
must specify the objectives that we deem important and then seek new ways of 
observing and measuring behaviors that indicate progress toward their achieve- 
ment. 

5. In relation to each general competency there may be specific statements 
that imply several kinds of behaviors: 

A. Valuing— displaying positive attitudes toward the children, the pro- 
fession, and the communication arts. 

B. Understanding — knowing the concepts and principles to be taught. 

C. Applying — using knowledge of how to teach while working with learn- 
ers. 

D. Analyzing-Changing — evaluating professional processes and devising 
new and better teaching techniques. 

Some writers recommned the use of complex taxonomies in planning com- 
petency objectives. The commission members examined competency lists based 
on such taxonomies and concluded that while published taxonomies are ex- 
tremely helpful in stimulating thinking about educational objectives — if they 
are followed siaviahly — tiie icsalt.is. Jfccrdy ^jod Avepetitiov^ In actual .practice 
the observation of one behavior can imply the fulfillment of more than one 
closely related goal, making it unnecessary to itemize every degree of develop- 
ment. This simpler four-phase classification of competencies, therefore, was de- 
vised to be utilized as a guide rather than as headings for a rigid matrix chart. 

6. Competencies should be stated at the entry level, the advanced level, and 
the specialization level, when appropriate, to indicate growth in capabil- 
ity. 

It is impossible for a beginning teacher to have mastered all of the skills in 
reading instruction. Therefore, competency statements should indicate which 
capabilities are essential at the beginning of teaching and wliich are to be de- 
veloped through additional study and inservice work. 

7. Competency statements may be grouped in such a way that they are an 
aid to teacher education in planning blocks or modules of experiences 
which can be built into teacher-education programs and inservice programs. 

The preparation of an excellent teacher of reading is a long process. The pro- 
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gram of preparation may be divided, consequently, into meaningful segments or 
modules. 

Criterion Behaviors 

The criterion behaviors are the sample behaviors that serve as evidence that 
a competency has been attained. They are the immediate end products of early 
or recent learning which will be assessed by the instructor or supervisory worker 
in determining whether the teaclier-learner has attained the competencies that 
were itemized as objectives of the learning experience. 

If, for example, the stated competency was, "Uses a published instrument to 
determine the child's appropriate instructional level in reading," a criterion 
might be, "Determines instructional levels of three children with Spache Diag- 
nostic Scales." 

Several suggestions on the statement of criterion behaviors follow: 

1. More than one form of criterion behavior should be specified for each 
competency when po^isible. 

An error frequently made in connection with the preparation of behavioral 
outcomes has been that ot stating only one behavior as the criterion for the 
attainment of each understanding, skill, or attitude. For example, in the prep- 
aration of teachers of reading one might state a competency such as this: "Adapts 
reading instruction suitably for children having subtle learning disabilities," 
followed by the criterion behavior, "Provides two children with Frostig exer- 
cises." Then, if the standard were ajpplied consistently, the behavior of a student 
teaclier would be assessed iVegatlvely if she were following a fine cooperating 
tcather'b exainple by uiii;g the Fcrnald technique and other procedures that 
have been proven productive. In this case, the learner would not be given credit 
for achieving the outcome because the criterion behavior was too limited to 
allow other valid, perhaps superior, performances. Therefore, it is essential that 
optior"*! behaviors be suggested as evidence of learning when possible. 

2. The preparticipation and postparticipation assessment techniques should 
be considered carefully in stating criterion behaviors for competencies. 

Teacher-education plans must be based upon the realities of the availability of 
qualified instructional and supervisory personnel. These may be university profes- 
sors, cooperating teachers, graduate assistants, and public school coordinators 
and consultants. Usually the number of available qualified people will be min- 
imal. The person using the module should consider, therefore, which types of 
assessment procedures can be utilized — tests, observations of teaching, reports 
of teaching, etc. — and specify those which are feasible. Obviously, observations 
of teaching behavior are the best method for assessing some types of compe- 
tencies, but there must be adequate time for university professors to be in the 
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field for this purpose, or the karners must be working with cooperating teachers 
or supervisory personnel who can evaluate performance. 

S. The level of performance required necessarily must be determined by the 
instructor or the educational department that is conducting the program. 

Although the sample modules sometimes may specify the level of performance 
for a criterion behavior, such as '*85 percent accuracy on a written test/* or 
"completes subtle learning disability checklists on three pupils/' these levels of 
performance must be considered only as suggestions. Tests differ in difficulty, 
teaching situations differ in numerous ways, and programs differ in their em- 
phases. The appropriate performance levels for each criterion behavior, there- 
fore, can be determined only by the instructional staff involved. 

Learning Experiences 

With each module it is appropriate to list several types of learning experi- 
ences that would be suitable for attainment of the competencies that are recom- 
mended. A few suggestions concerning the selection of learning experiences are 
offered: 

1. In order to assure actual competence in teaching behaviors, the learning 
experiences should involve the future teacher in working with children as 
early and as frequently as possible. 

While knowledge is essential to competence in teaching, knowledge without 
skill in communicating with children and in managing instructional situations 
is useless. The profession must mature beyond the arguments on knowledge 
versus teaching skill and demand knowledge plus teaching skill. The earlier 
the potential teacher becomes involved in working with children the better is 
his opportunity to grow in competence or to make a decision about choosing 
a different professional goal. 

2. In inservice education or in part-time graduate study programs, the learn- 
ing experiences should require the teacher to make some immediate im- 
provements in his classroom procedures. 

Too frequently, experienced teachers have earned masters degrees without 
making any changes in their teaching practices. The inclusion of performance 
improvement requirements will guarantee that this stagnation does not happen. 

3. The learning experiences utilized with each module should be varied 
enough to produce different types of learnings and to make the work in- 
teresting. 

An overemphasis upon one of the newer learning procedures, such as viewing 
cartridge films, can be as tedious as an overemphasis upon an older procedure, 
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sudi as lecture attendance. Variety will result in stronger learning than other- 
wise. 

The following tasks are among the many types of valid learning experiences 
from which the module planner can choose: 

Study textbooks 

Study supplementary textbooks and journals 

Study guides and manuals for tests and instructional materials 

Attend lectures and conferences with the instructors 

Share ideas during informal group discussions with peers and parents 

Participate in structured problem-solving discussions 

View firsthand demonstrations of teaching 

View videotaped demonstrations and other presentations 

Listen to taped records of pupil-teacher interaction 

Tutor an individual child (as an early experience or for diagnostic and reme- 
dial experience) 
Teach a small group of children for several days or weeks 
Participate in student teaching or internship experiences 
Observe oneself teaching on videotape or listen to a record on sound tape 
Discuss one's teaching with another observer 
Administer diagnostic tests and achievement tests 
Prepare a test or reading behavior checklist and use it 

Try a recently learned instructional technique in the classroom and assess 
pupil growth 

Attend a case study conference held by a faculty and school psychologist on 

one chiurs serious difficulties 
Prepare a detailed case study on one child 
Establish a set ol criteria (or evaluating instructional materials 
Analyze and evaluate instructional materials 
Listen to recordings on teaching 
View films and filmstrips on teaching 

Study pupils' records and note growth patterns for individuals and groups 
Prepare an instructional bulletin on a specific phase of reading or another 

one of the language arts 
Plan and carry out an informal experiment with a new teaching technique or 

set of materials 

Plan and carry out a formal experiment involving several classes 
Survey parent and pupil attitudes concerning the program of instruction 
Gather and analyze data on the community 

4. Each instructional leader should select those learning experiences which 
are most effective for his style of teaching and for the additional assistance 
and facilities which are available. 

No instructor will be very successful trying to teach in a manner that makes 
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him feel uncomfortable. Therefore, complete flexibility in instructional ap- 
proaches is essential. 

Continuing Assessment 

Continuing assessment is the process of collecting data and making evaluations 
concerning the adequacy of the student's competency attainment as he progresses 
through the learning experiences and displays the appropriate criterion behaviors 
as evidence of such attainment. This assessment is "continuing" because it must 
be made in an ongoing manner for many of the comf>etencies as they are de- 
veloped in the real or simulated teaching environment. 

Continuing assessment is closely related ,to the criterion behaviors because 
those behaviors are the items to be observed and evaluated. There also is a close 
relationship to the learning experiences because the assessment often consists of 
an evaluation of the final product of such an experience. For example, a gradu- 
ate student might study a reference and, as a further learning experience, pre- 
pare an instructional bulletin on the topic concerned. The criterion behavior 
would be the completion of the bulletin, while the assessment would consist of 
a careful examination of the bulletin to determine the number of good qualities 
and accurate suggestions that it contains, followed by a decision on the adequacy 
of the bulletin. 

In general, the techniques for continuing assessment will be the same as those 
suggested for preparticipation assessment. Some consideration, however, should 
be given to the appropriateness of the technique for the type of competency 
development being evaluated. The four com{>etency categories with suggestions 
on types of assessment procedures follow: 

1. Competencies involving valuing — evidence of enthusiasm and dedication 
in teaching, diligence in preparation, enjoyment of children, willingness 
to be involved with parents and the community. 

2. Competencies involving knowledge or understanding — tests, bibliography 
preparation, contributions in discussions, qualities of written reports, ade- 
quacy of criteria listed for materials and teaching performances. 

3. Competencies involving application of principles to teaching — performance 
in varied types of teaching and leadership situations and performance in 
preparing instructional materials and evaluation instruments. 

4. Competencies involving analyzing and changing — performance in assert- 
ing leadership to study school problems and in enlisting cooperation in 
attacking the problems, performance in construction of bulletins and cur- 
riculum guides, and performance in analyzing innovative suggestion and 
in participation in experimentation. 

As stated earlier, the standards for performance on any of the criterion be- 
haviors will have to be determined by the instructor or the faculty team that is 
making the assessments. 
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A Last Word 

The module in this model program in reading instruction is defined as a seg- 
ment of the total program of knowledge and performance competencies which 
should be presented in the development of superior teachers of reading. The 
primary value of the modular model is said to be the detailed itemizing of the 
competency outcomes that the teacher should attain, in place of the "lick-and-a- 
promise" style of planning that has been common in the past because of inade- 
quate time allotments and unrealistic faculty expectations. The modular plan 
does not require any particular delivery strategy but can be used in a highly 
flexible style by various faculties in situations that are entirely different. 

Seventeen resource modules were described for development and use as in- 
structional modules in the preparation of reading teachers for the several school 
levels and at the professional entry, advanced, and specialization levels of prep- 
aration. Suggestions were made for the planning of the five elements in any 
module — preparticipation assessment, teacher competencies, criterion behaviors, 
learning experiences, and continuing assessment. And readers were advised'to 
study the sample modules prepared by others when working on their own. 

While this is a last word in describing modules for this model, it certainly is 
not the last word in module development. It is the hope of the Commission that 
this presentation will stimulate extensive effort on the part of ira members to 
improve reading education through excellent module development and that this 
effort will lead to more sophisticated stages of program design. 
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Going It Alone: One Teacher^s 
Delivery Strategy 

Harold L. Herber 



Many teaclier educators are concerned about the impact of a modular system on the 
total college organization. They sometimes fear their individual iir.potency in chang- 
ing an entire system. Even though this is a legitimate concern, the following paper 
demonstrates Iiow one professor can implement many of the concepts widiin die 
regular college framework. — Editors 

Do you have to wait until your whole department is ready to move to a modular 
based program? If you do, you might have to wait forever. So, maybe you should 
try to go it alone. With modifications and compromises from the ultimate, there 
is much an individual professor can do to incorporate the values implicit in 
modular based instruction. 



The Ultimate 

A fully developed, completely orgimized program of modular based instruction 
has many components. Screening tests are essential to determine levels of compe- 
tence related to liltimHte objectives. Instructions,! modules in infinite variety ^^rf^ 
required to serve the needs revealed by the preliminary testing. Evaluation in- 
struments are needed to determine the fulfillment of the objectives of the modules. 
A complexity of "delivery systems" is required to perform the tasks implicit in 
the objectives of the modules. Finally, sufficient staff is essential to handle the 
clarification sessions with students at critical stages in the development of their 
understandings of the concepts implicit in the modules. 

To have all of this stuff on hand takes the cooperative effort of many people. 
And this effort has to be expended over a long period of time. This factor being 
true, what can a single professor do who is inclined to organize his courses 
around principles and procedures of modular based instruction? 
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Meanwhile . . . 

While you are waiting for and working on the uhimate, there is much you can 
do. It is possible to incorporate into a single course all of the advantages of 
modular based instruction. There are certain compromises you must accept, but 
those are relatively minor. This writer tried it with a course entitled "Teaching 
Reading in Content Areas" and will describe here the pattern which the ex- 
perience followed. 

Objectives 

The first step was to establish clear objectives for the course. They had to be 
related to both the content of the course and to the procedures that students 
were to experience within the course. The content o{ the course did not have to 
be changed just because the organization of the course had been changed. As in 
the previous, more traditional, format the course presented several specific con- 
cepts: 1) Vocabulary development within a subject area develops students' under- 
standing of the language of that subject and also teaches them the skills necessary 
for acquiring, reinforcing, and extending their vocabularies. 2) Comprehension 
skills can be taught as students are shown how to read the resource materials 
required in various subjects. 3) Reasoning processes extend beyond the reading 
act. and these can be taught as students develop understanding of the concepts 
studies within a subject. 4) Assessment, both diagnosis and evaluation, is an essen- 
tial part of any subject, and the teacher and students should develop an under- 
standing of the differences and values of each type and the variations possible 
within both. 5) Student interaction, guided by specific tasks, is an essential part 
in learning both the content and the reading-reasoning processes implicit in the 
content of a subject. 6) The reading-reasoning skills implicit in the content of a 
subject can be developed through a simulation process by which students are 
guided in the acquisition of those skills until they can function with relative 
independence. 7) If teachers hope to be successful in teaching both the content 
and process of their subject, they must have a definite structure to their lesson. 
8) If stutlents are to be successful in developing an understanding of a subject, they 
must develop an understanding of die structure of the curriculum of that sub- 
ject. 9) Multimedia alternatives to print must be provided for students who have 
severe reading problems. 

Each of these concepts with illustrative materials is sequentially developed in 
the course. Students have opportunity to develop instructional material for their 
own subject areas that meet the objectives implicit in these concepts. 

Procedures 

New procedures had to be developed for the course in order to attain some 
specific objectives. In fact, the desire to meet these procedural objectives was the 
initial motivation for organizing the course in this fashion. 
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In the traditional format, the course was teacher centered. Contact time with 
students took the form of information dispensing. As a consequence, relatively 
little time was available for concept development, clarification of understandings, 
and elaboration on and extension of ideas. One of the purposes of reorganizing 
the course was to establish a way for students to acquire the information through 
means other than a lecture by the instructor so that the contact time between 
students and instructor would be more productive in terms of understanding the 
content of the course. 

This goal involved a shift in focus so the course might become student centered 
rather than teacher centered. The course, then, would move along as students 
developed undersUndings, rather than as the instructor progressed through his 
lecture notes. 

In the traditionally organized course, primarily lecture and demonstration, stu- 
dents had relatively little opportunity to communicate among themselves for 
purposes of developing and reinforcing ideas. Another objective for reorganizing 
the course was to create a need and to provide multiple opportunities for student 
communication. 

Another need, present in any course, was to provide both "quantity and quality 
control" over the work performed by students. Traditionally this is a function of 
the instructor alone. Yet, if the course were to become student centered, there had 
to be a way for students to participate in this process. One of the procedural 
objectives was to find a way to provide both quantity and quality control. 

Vehicles 

The content of the course was clearly established. The procedural objectives 
were also. The major problem was to develop vehicles through which the pro- 
cedural objectives could be realized. 

The first task was to find a way that would allow students to acquire the basic 
information in the course from sources other than direct class lectures by the 
instructor. Initially, the writer produced a home-grown videotape series of lectures 
dealing with the concepts just outlmed. With a graduate assistant operating a 
portable videotape machine, the writer delivered the basic lectures so that they 
were available on tape. Students then viewed them iat their convenience. Though 
relatively crude in format and quality, they were effective, nevertheless, and 
served the purpose. Later, as part of his work with a major school district, the 
writer developed a film series that incorporated the content of this course. Ten 
films were produced, and a set was made available for the writer's use. These films 
then served as the basic information source for students in the course and were 
available tor viewing at their convenience in the university's independent learn- 
ing laboratory. 

Another information source was a basic textbook. In this case, it was the writer's 
text. Teaching Reading in Content Areas. The text supplemented and comple- 
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merited the film series. In addition, readings from several other texts were sug- 
gested. 

Of critical importance was a set of manuals, one for each film, that guided the 
students' responses to the films and the text and helped them to synthesize the 
content of the two basic information sources as well as the suggested readings. In 
each manual were sets of materials used in the films. Previewing activities were 
suggested. Specific previewing readings were identified. Reinforcing activities were 
listed, with examples of how to do the activities. Then a reaction guide was pro- 
vided at the end of the manual. This guide was usually a set of generalizations to 
which the students reacted individually. These generalizations were sufficiently 
broad so students could relate their own ideas and experiences to the content of 
the film and text. Students then met in small groups to discuss their responses to 
the reaction guide. The purpose of the discussions was to compare responses and, 
where they existed, attempt to resolve differences. Differences were inevitable, and 
so questions were formulated around those differences. These questions were then 
asked of the instructor when the group met with him in a clarification seminar. 
Thus, the contact time between students and the instructor was much more 
profitable. 

" Another important vehicle was the opportunity sheet. This form identified all 
of the tasks involved in the course: the films, the texts, the manuals, the activities, 
and the materials to be developed. The form is, in fact, a detailed course outline. 
Related to the opportunity sheet is the summary log. Students check off each 
opportunity as it is completed, rn their copy of the Log. The instructor has a log 
for each student and keeps a record of the completed opportunities, enabling him 
to monitor the progress of each student through the course. The significance of 
labeling the form an "Opportunity Sheet" is not lost on the students. Though 
one may smile and think it a bit elementary in nature to call the tasks "opportuni- 
ties" rather tlian "assignments," it does set a different tone. (Elementary and 
secondary students respond similarly to the difference in names, by the way.) 

The problem of quantity control was solved by a verification sheet. As a stu- 
dent completes each opportunity, it has to be verified by some other member of 
the class. These verification sheets are passed in to the instructor and the com- 
pleted opportunities noted on the student's summary log. It is a relatively minor 
clerical chore which easily can be done by a graduate assistant, if one is avail- 
able, or by a student assistant. The verification sheet also serves to foster the 
desired communication among students. In order to verify that an opportunity 
has been completed, there must be some communication between the two parties 
to ascertain that the task was, indeed, completed. Whether it was a chapter in 
the text, a reaction guide completed, participation in a group discussion, or the 
viewing of a film, each must be discussed in sufficient detail to determine comple- 
tion. Students are, in the main, conscientious about the verifications, and they 
profit from the exchange. Often tl^ere is clarification of ideas and understandings 
through these discussions. 
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Quality control was a particular concern with respect to the opportunities that 
involved the creation of instructional materials. In a traditionally organized 
couiae, the instructor spends a considerable amount of time on quality control in 
correcting and returning such materials. To make better use of the instructor's 
time and also to add a learning dimension to the course for the students, a cover 
sheet was designed for these materials. The important element in the cover sheet 
is the signature of the student analyzer of the material. Before the material is 
pa<>sed in to the instructor* it must be analyzed by at least one other member of 
the course. Based on the analysis* the originator of the material has the option 
to 1) revise and resubmit it for reanalysis, 2) revise and submit to the instructor, 
or S) not revise and append his reasons for same and submit to die instructor the 
material* the analysis, and the reasons not to revise. Thus, the quality of the 
material is heightened through student participation and contribution. Of great 
importance is the fact that each student then has an opportunity to view 
materials from the point of view of a producer and a critic. There is good learning 
to be acquired through both perspectives. Further, the analysis fosters communica- 
tion among students and increases tht exchange of ideas and development of 
understandings. 

Several of these important vehicles are at the end of this paper: the opportunity 
sheet, the summary log, a set of verification sheets, and a set of cover sheets. These 
materials are for the latest version of the course. Some revisions have been made 
in the organization of the course in response to some problems implicit in that 
oifganization. 

Problems 

Most graduate students in the School of Education at Syracuse University are 
part time. Most are teachers. Consequently, it is difficult for them to get together 
for small group seminars and discussion groups during the week. Acknowledging 
this problem, the regularly sciieduled class time (one evening per week) is now 
used for that purpose. Discussion groups and seminars previously were scheduled 
at other hours as well as during the designated class time. 

Another problem is the currency of the resources. Films are static; once do^e 
they cannot be revised and must be redone. Knowledge about reading in the 
content areas is rapidly expanding, and so the films and text and manuals must 
be supplemented with the latest information. This task can be dene most easily 
with audio tapes and still stay within the purposes and organization of the 
course. Even so, there develops a need for presenting new information not on 
tape and for demonstrating some of the procedures described on the tapes. Since 
the students meet during the regularly scheduled class time for the group dis- 
cussions and seminars, it is possible for the instructor to schedule part of the 
class period to present the additional information and demonstrations. But this 
step must be done cautiously or else, before one realizes it, the entire class time 
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is taken over by the instructor and students have no time to complete their op- 
portunities. 

A major problem is tradition and the previous training of students. Many 
students are uncomfortable with the new format because it does not seem like a 
real course if the professor is not lecturing. Many feel it is a waste of time to talk 
to other students about ideas in the course because , . they don't know any more 
than I do." Obviously, such students are not aware of the learning that is possible 
when students participate in discussions of well-structured reaction guides. 

As instructor of the course, one must be patient with such students and en- 
courage them to open their minds and to embrace new exp>eriences. Patience pays 
off since most students develop a strong liking for such an organization and seem 
to learn much from it, not onN in terms of the content of the course but also in 
terms of procedures to use in their own courses as well. 

The instructor is probably the biggest problem. We all are inclined to enjoy 
our own lectures and to enjoy "delivering truth" to our students once a week. 
It can seem like a severe diminishing o. jar worth and our role to shift the course 
so it is student centered rather than instructor centered. But once you have done 
it and survived, the probability is high that you will not revert to the old way. 
Because it works! 
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Name . 

SUMMARY LOG 

Specific Opportunities Verified 

1. RG— Structure of Curriculum 

2. RG— Chapter S 

3. Read Chapter 8 

4. RG — Vocabulary Comprehension 

5. Tape and manual #6 

6. RG — Chapter 5 

7. RG — Chapter 6 

8. RG — Comprehension 

9. *Tapc and manual #3 

10. •FUm #7 Ist reel 

11. RG — Reasoning 

12. RG — Chapter 7 

13. *Tape and manual #2 

14. Film and manual #4 

15. Film and manual #8 

16. •Film #9 

17. Film and manual #10 

General Opportunities 

1. Structured overview 

2. Vocabulary reinforcement 

3. Levels of comprehension 

4. Organizational patterns 

5. Reasoning 

6. Weekly reading report 



To 

Analyzed Instructor Returned 



•Optional 

Note: Manuals for films and tapes are at the Independent Learning Lab. Don*t write in the 
manuals. Duplicates of the Reaction Guides for manuals #4 and #10 are available in the lab. A 
Reaction Guide for manual #8 is also available in the lab. 
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COVER SHEET 

Name 

Subject Grade Type of student 

General Opportunity (drde one) 1, 2, S, 4» 5 

Analyzed by: -Date 



COVER SHEET 

Name ^ 

Subject Grade Type of student 

General Opportunity (circle one) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Analyzed by: . Date 



COVER SHEET 

Name ■ 

Subject Grade 

General Opportunity (circle one) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 
Analyzed by:- 



.Type of student. 



Date. 



COVER SHEET 

Name 



Subject Grade Type of student- 
General Opportunity (circle onc> 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 

Analyzed by: Date 
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VERIFICATION SHEET 

Name 

Specific opportunity (circle) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,* 6, 7, 8, 9,* 10,* U, 
12, 13,» 14, 15, 16,* 17 

Verified by: Dale. 

(• • optional) 



VERIFICATION SHEET 

Name 

Specific opportunity (circle) 1, 2, 8, 4, 5,» 5, 7, 8. 9* 10* 11. 

12. 1S,» 14. 15, 16.» 17 

Verified by: Date. 

(• ■» optional) 



VERIFICATION SHEET 

Name 

Specific opportunity (circle) 1. 2. 3. 4, 5* 6, 7. 8. 9,* 10/ 11, 
12. 13.» 14, 15, 16,* 17 

Verified by: Date. 

(• = optional) 



VERIFICATION SHEET 

Name 

Specific opportunity (circle) 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,* 6, 7, 8, 9,* 10,* 11. 

12. 13.* 14. 15. 16.* 17 

Verified by: Date. 

(• =» optional) 
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SPECIFIC OPPORTUNITIES 



Coding: CD = Group Discussion; RG = Reaction Guide; ( ) — Lecture; (" ") = Topic of 
Lecture; [ ] = Tape or film available as added information 



Date of 
Class 


Class 


Oiin'fjg 
Class 


January 30 




GD; Reaction Guides Chap. 1 & 2 
("Struc. of Curr.' ) 


February 6 


RG; Structure of Curr. 
RG: Chapter 3 


GD: Structure of Curriculum; 
Chap. 3 (Demo: Vocab. Develop- 
ment) 


February 13 


Read Chapter 8 


(Demo: Comprehension) 
("Structured Overyiew") 


February 20 
optional) 


RG: Vocab. Development Tape and 

Manual MR 

[■'Vocabulary Development"] 
kead Chapter 5 


GD: RG for Vocabulary Develop- 
GD: Chapter 8 


Frhniarv 27 
(class is 
optional) 


Rf*nf) Chanter f> 
RG: Comprehension Tape and 
Manual #3 "Sense of Process" 


f^n* H ff\y fV^m nnaVirinctnTi 
\J U . m\\J lUr V^iiJIIlUIl.IlLIlMtlll 

GD: RG for Chapter 5 


March 6 


[Film #7 1st reel "Vocabulary 
Development'*] 


("Vocabulary & Comprehension") 
GD: RG for Chapter 6 




Qr»i*irifT V/a /"i t irtn 
^UIIIIk V d(.al lUIl 




March 20 


RG: Reasoning 

[ A dpc dnii iTidnudi )po ivcvjcwj 
Read Chapter 7 


GD: RG for Reasoning 

fin* Rfi fnr Ch^ntfr 7 


ividrLii ^/ 


[ A dpc dnu Manual ^cnsc ui 
Structure'T 


1 A UlUUSCa llail41C| (ICSIkII Ul 

Guides") 


April 3 


PTane and Manual S4 "Inter- 
dependent Learning"] 


GD: RG for Tape #4 
("Purpose, function, variation in 
grouping") 


April 10 


[Film and Manual #8 "Multi- 
media**] 


GD: RG for film #8 
("Alternatives to print") 


April 17 


[Film #9— "For Any Media"] List 
"unanswered questions" 


GD: Film #9 
Response to questions 


April 24 


[Film and Manual #10— "Days of 
Reckoning**] Read Chapter 9 


GD: RG to Film #10 and Chapter 
9 ("Evaluation") 



GENERAL OPPORTUNITIES 







To 


To 




Item 


Analyzer 


Instructor 


1. 


Structured Overview 


February 27 


March 6 


2. 


Vocabulary Reinforcement 


March 20 


March 27 


3. 


Levels of Comprehension 


March 27 


April 3 


4. 


Organizational patterns 


April 3 


April 10 


5. 


Reasoning 


April 10 


April 17 


6. 


Weekly reading record 


xxxx 


Weekly 



1 
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Chapter Seven 



Immediate Questions: The Teacher's 

Right to Know 

Paul E. Stanton and Harry W. Sartain 




**Now, don't get those two buttons mixed up. 
This one sets off five hundred inter- 
conlinefUal ballistic missiles, and thai one 
up the White House Christmas tree.'' 



Reproduced by special permis- 
sion of Playboy Magazine; copy* 
right © 1961 by Playboy. Artist: 
Tony Saltzman. 



"A culture in which all differences are equally significant is well on the way to be- 
coming an insignificant culture/* — Harry S. Broudy, The Real World of the Public 
^'-hools, Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972 
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In developing this modular program the commission members discussed plans 
w'lh field consultants at several sites and with participants in a p.cconvention 
institute in Detroit. Numerous thoughtful questions were raised by the discus- 
sants. Some of these questions and the answers that were offered by commission 
members and other participants may be of interest to readers who have similar 
questions. Although these points seem somewhat redundant to the writers, it is 
evident that many discussants find them helpful when succinct answers to nag- 
ging questions are desired. Answers are brief rather than inclusive— coverage 
certainly is not exhaustive. 

Selected quetiions and brief responses are group)ed here according to general 
areas. 

Philosophy and Rationale 

y. Could this new modular teacher-education plan be considered as the teacher's 
Right-to-Know Program which corresponds to the child's Right-to-Read pro- 
gram? 

This is an excellent way to express the intent of the commission members and of 
Donald Cleland and Theodore Harris, who were the ira presidents responsible 
for appointing the commission members in 1970-1971 and reappointing them in 
1971-1972. 

2. What assumption: underlie competency -based teacher-education programs? 

• Objectives should be explicit and publicly stated. 

• Teaching requires performance skills as well as knowledge. 

• Some teacher candidates perform well on tests of knowledge but perform poorly 
in practice. 

• Performance skills are attained through firsthand experiences, not by passive 
study. 

• An adequate teacher-education program should give the student an opportunity 
to test his skills as well as his knowledge. 

• Skills are attained gradually over a period of time and in a developmental 
sequence. 

• College professors of methods courses, as well as school supervisory personnel, 
should demonstrate and teach instructional skills in addition to knowledge. 

3. Will a competency-based program result in shallow teacher training without 
teacher education? 

The modules that are recommended place emphasis upon knowledge competen- 
cies as well as performance competencies. 
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4. Does the modular approach mean thai we must adopt a systems approach to 
planning and teaching? 

Definitely not. The majority of the Commission did not favor a systems approach. 
They did, however, feel that in order to improve teacher education, the objec- 
tives must be stated precisely as knowledge and performance competencies so 
that achievement could be assessed more accurately. While mo5t commission mem* 
hers did not favor a systems approach, neither did they favor the completely 
unsystematic hit-or-miss approach that sometimes has resulted in teachers begin- 
ning to teach reading with almost no knowledge of the reading and the teaching 
processes. 

5. Is there a danger that a modular approach will lead to dehumanized college 
teaching followed by dehumanized elementary and secondary teaching? 

Rosen discusses the dangers of dehumanized teaching in detail In Chapter Twenty- 
Three, making it clear that the modular approach does not result in dehumaniza- 
tion if the instructor does not want it to do so. Modules are a different way of 
organizing or grouping significant segments of a program so that the objectives 
can be specified more fully and be more closely related to actual classroom per- 
formance. The old course plans have been too general, making claims of accom- 
plishing far more than it was possible to accomplish in the allotted time. The 
more realistic statements of compe ency objectives will force faculties to reconsider 
the time and experience requirements that are needed for learning to teach read- 
ing. The process of cutting the program into smaller, better defined segments does 
not make any speciBc type of delivery strategy mandatory. Therefore, the com- 
mission members feel it would be unwise for any faculty to adopt a dehumanizing 
approach. 

Of course, it is recommended that videotapes, audiotapes, and other mechan- 
ical tools be used to individualize and enricli instruction. The use of these pieces 
of equipment, however, often will take place outside of the regular group meet- 
ing hours; and even when they are used by individuals during class time, this 
equipment makes it possible for the instructor to have more personal conferences 
with other individuals. Regardless of the general plans for experiences, it is 
strongly recommended that a series of discussion sessions be planned during the 
work on every module. 

In preventing dehumanization of learning it is particularly important that we 
refuse to be convinced by the strict behaviorist that we should not teach anything 
that we cannot measure objectively. We must specify what we feel students should 
learn and then seek better techniques for assessment if we are not satisfied with 
those we already know and those that provide data which statisticians cannot 
quantify readily. 

6. Can the modular approach be considered the only correct approach? 

There is no one perfect approach to teacher education. However, the Commission 
^ews the modular approach as the most promising at this time when the profes- 
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sion needs to move away from the conventional lecture course approach and make 
the preparation of teachers more realistic and more complete. 

7. How can we be sure that this is not another fad in our tendency to rush into 
innovations? 

Styles do change, sometimes because somebody has something else to sell and 
sometimes because a new need becomes apparent. Already strong criticisms are 
being directed at competency-based planning in universities. Some of the detrac- 
tors have never believed in stating objectives so precisely that they could be asked 
to provide evidence of success, and others have learned how much more demand- 
ing the task of precise planning and assessment is than it was for courses limited 
to sixteen lectures and two tests. Still others, unfortunately, have been in situa- 
tions where the competency-based program has been delivered in a sterile, me- 
chanical manner which is repugnant to the artistic teacher. It will take some time 
to iron all of the wrinkles out of this complex approach, but the results promise 
better teacher preparation. In field tests of some of the modules in the graduate 
program at the University of Pittsburgh, one of the important findings was that 
the excellent teachers could be clearly distinguished from those who performed 
in a minimal manner by the time one trimester was half over. 

At this period in history when there is a surplus of teachers and when school 
boards are demanding accountability for classroom performance, competency- 
based teacher-education programs seem to be particularly needed. They help the 
teacher to become prepared more adequately than in the past, and they lead to the 
precise specifications of desired performances, thereby protecting teachers from 
faulty specifications of teaching performances by those outside the profession. 

8. How can the modular teacher-education program be related to the movement 
toward teacher accountability? 

Thfe module content can be utilized in listing detailed goals of reading instruc- 
tion. Then assessment procedures can be planned for all areas of child growth 
instead of only in the limited areas usually assessed. This process will assure a type 
of accountability which is fair and which rewards rich teaching instead of limited 
teaching. 

9. How is differentiated staffing related to the modular approach? 

Because each resource module is a "nongraded curriculum** for a particular topic, 
it offers learnings from the simplest level to the most advanced level in its area 
of coverage. Instructional aides and beginning teachers therefore can be directed 
to the learning of the earlier competencies, while individuals performing at more 
demanding levels in the differentiated staffing arrangement can progress to the 
higher levels of performance that are specified. It becomes a matter of selecting 
the appropriate level of learning and performance for each position of advance- 
ment in the svstems of differentiated responsibilities. 
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Module Content 

L Are these moaules finished products, or is there a plan for further refinement? 

It is anticipated that the modules will be revised and republished after further 
field testing. Also, each institution may wish to add points which are particularly 
suitable to its standards and philosophy. 

2. Why ere no modules on educational psychology or measurement included} 

The Commission worked only with the reading preparation of the teacher. It was 
assumed that each potential teacher would be expected to take studies in psychol- 
ogy, measurement, sociology, English, and other general professional and aca- 
demic areas. 

5. Why are modules on language and relationships with parents and the com- 
munity included when other general areas are omitted? 

Teacher-education programs too often omit these two elements which are essential 
in preparing for teaching reading. 

4. Is there a direct correspondence between the three module levels — professional 
entry, advanced, and specialization — and the three levels cf college degrees — 
bachelors, master's, and doctor^s? 

There is a closer correspondence between the professional entry level and the 
bachelor's degree than at other levels. The module levels merely show general 
stages of growth through which individuals will progress at their own rates. Some 
students may progress well beyond the professional entry level before completing 
the bachelor's degree. Through independent study and inservice work one teacher 
might progress all the way through the specialization level of a module before 
completing a master's degree while another might not do so until after completing 
a doctorate. 

5. Aren't the professional entry requirements much heavier than those previously 
required in most programs? 

Yes, the y are heavier because most of the teaching of reading is done by general 
classroom teachers, many of whom take little or no reading work beyond the 
bachelor level. The public assumes that nobody knows much about teaching 
reading because most general classroom teachers have such a superficial knowledge 
of the field. In order to improve the teaching of reading overall and to improve 
tht public image of teachers, it is essential that all those who teach reading 
directly or in specific content fields be given preparation at a more professional 
level. 

6. How can more emphasis be placed on how to teach rather than what to teach? 

The Commission strongly recommends much more experience working with chil- 
drei^in the teacher-education program. As noted elsewhere, Broudy believes that 
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real professional preparation requires laboratory experience, clinical teaching, 
and internship experiences. The laboratory experiences presumably would con- 
sist of opportunities to try different methods and approaches briefly as they are 
being discovered and studied in the early stages of professional preparation. At 
later stages, the learning teacher should be given opportunities to plan different 
types of pupiWearning experiences, to initiate them while under observation 
with children, and to engage in a critical analysis of the effectiveness of the work 
with help from an experienced instructional leader. Finally, there should be one 
or two terms when the learning teacher takes heavy responsibility for teaching 
under careful supervision. 

Most young teachers indicate that their most profitable professional experiences 
came during student teaching. Those few, however, who have been fortunate 
enough to have earlier laboratory and clinical teaching experiences are much 
better able to perform at a real internship level than those who have not been 
so fortunate. In Chapter Twenty Seamen explains how certain laboratory and 
clinical teaching experiences are conducted in a campus laboratory school, and 
Ruddell describes an inservice education project in which advanced experiences 
are included. This section raises the problem of facilities for adequate laboratory 
and clinical teaching experiences to replace the token opportunities that often 
are provided. 

While major universities usually are proud of their university hospitals, they 
often have closed out the campus laboratory schools which performed the same 
functions for teacJier education that the university hospitals perform for medical 
education. Sometimes the campus school invited termination by doing its job 
poorly. But, in such cases, the school should have been revitalized instead of being 
closed. In other cases certain faculty members sincerely felt that they could 
accomplish as much, and cheaper, by reforming a public school and using it for 
laboratory, clinical, and internship experiences. This effort has faiJed in effective- 
ness more often than it has succeeded because public schools have certain 
traditions which must be maintained and also because public school officials can- 
not relinquish their responsibility for control of school programs when they are 
answerable to boards of education for parent criticisms. 

Effective professional preparation of teachers requires student involvement in 
both a campus laboratory school which is totally controlled by the college faculty 
and in a public school which is influenced only by college faculty suggestions. In 
the campus school, teacher trainees should have the many short laboratory 
experiences which require more schedule adjustments than public school teachers 
will tolerate; and selected individuals should have clinical teaching experiences 
in a "model" campus situation, which can be emulated to improve instruction 
elsewhere. Trainees should have additional experiences in the better public 
schools as they broaden their base of knowledge and learn how to adapt to a 
situation which may be less of an ideal model than the campus school. 

The campus school should also serve to provide short internship experiences for 
teachers in service who can be released for a month to learn new techniques. 
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Thus, the campus school, if it utilizes the best ideas of the college faculty, can 
become the "cutting edge" for professional growth in a region. 

College administrators who feel that they are saving money by eliminating 
campus school budgets forget that the tax and tuition payers will have to pay for 
educating the children in some other school anyway. And, inadvertently, they 
admit that they are less concerned about having graduates in education prepared 
at a truly professional level than they are about having medical practitioners 
prepared at a professional level. It is high time that the real professionals in 
education band together to demand that they be provided with the facilities 
necessary for preparing public and private school teachers at the level which the 
public demands. Otherwise, these professionals will continue to lose respect in 
direct proportion to the incompetence of their graduate practitioners in the 
schools. 



Instructional Delivery Procedures 

/. Can a modular approach be adapted to different patterns of scheduling and 
faculty assignments? 

Yes, for example, Herber demonstrates in Chapter Six how an individual faculty 
member can adapt the concepts of a module to a regular class in a highly struc- 
tured program. Others may use a team teaching approach, a flexibly timed indi- 
vidual approach, a highly systemized approach, or any other desired type. Stieglitz 
illustrates a team delivery procedure in his instructional module in Chapter 
Eighteen. 

2. How can we assure that serious limitations are not imposed when setting up 
delivery systems? 

This is a critical question regardless of the delivery system, and the answer has 
to relate to the personalities of the individuals establishing the systems. Open 
systems can only be established by open people. 

5. Can the modular approach be adapted to the needs of an instructor with a 
class of 30Q? 

Probably so, not very effectively. Any instructor with 300 students who is able 
to get beyond the information dissemination level uses a miracle performance 
approach I 

4. Will modular teaching require too much time and record keeping? 

Since the role of the instructor changes in a modular system, the instructor should 
have more released time for record keeping or perhaps a better term would be 
"record evaluation" since the students will be responsible for much of their own 
record keeping. 
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5. Can all instntctors manage so many divergent instructional activilies? ^ 

Probably not, and that is the strength of the model presented in this publication, 
because it can be adapted to fit the situation. Situations can include an instructor's 
managerial competencies and other variables. 

6. aI-^w can we prevent the modular plan from being misused by instructors? 

How can one prevent instructors from misusing any teaching strategy? The mod- 
ular plan lends itself to more student involvement in decision making. Also, 
objectives are explicit and public; therefore, it is more difficult for a faculty mem- 
ber to impose a hidden agenda on a group of students. 

7. Will instructors waste the free time obtained by independent activities in 
modular programs instead of using the time for additional individual con- 
ferences and teaching? 

Not likely. If an instructor accepts the modular sy.'':eiTa as a viable delivery sys- 
tem, he is Itkely to utilize his time with indiviuual conferent^^s. The idea of free 
time i.s a misconception because what the system actually does is provide opportu- 
nity for different uses of time. 



Program Flexibility 

/. Will a modular program tend to standardize the reading education of teachers 
and limit flexibility of instructional planning? 

Because any faculty can revise its modules as it sees fit, there is no reason why a 
program should become too static or standardized. However, we can hope that 
programs will be more stabilized. Currently there is so much flexibility in courses 
that a course taught by one instructor may be extremely useful to the students 
while the same course taught by another instructor may be a total waste of time. 
In planning modules a faculty group can contribute the best ideas from every 
individual for the mutual benefit of all instructors and all students. 

The modules offered by the ira Commission are intended to be examples 
which may be used almost intact by some institutions where faculty size is sharply 
limited or which may be greatly refined in institutions which have plenty of 
''faculty power." 

2. Does audiotaping or videotaping of certain presentations in the modular 
program result in too much uniformity when compared with a responsive 
lecture approach? 

The best taped presentations will include interaction based on the instructoB 
past experiences, rather than being straight lectures. Also, the students may listen 
to or view tapes individually at their convenience, but the instrutor can schedule 
a discussion period for a group following the taped input. This procedure can 
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provide more time for varied questions and responses than would be available if 
much time were used for lectures. Still, it is not recommended that all presenta- 
tions be made in recorded form. 

Can all students profit from a modular program as much as from some other 
types? 

As yet there is not enough evidence upon which to base an irrefutable answer to 
this question. However, a brief review of the module emphases and possible 
negative student responses may be in order. 

Perhaps the three most valuable features found in the ira modular program, 
but not necessarily found in conventional course programs, are a) precise state- 
ments of object»7es (competencies) to be realized, b) inclusion of classroom 
performance competencies as well as knowledge competencies, and c) many virtual 
experiences with children. The precise statement of objectives should help a goc-d 
student to direct his learning efforts efficiently; if the stated objectives frighten 
away some students, the teaching professio may be well served thereby. All 
teachers must have knowledge to be effectf , but instructional skills are equally 
important. Sincere students know this factor and invariably appreciate the 
opportunities to learn skills. 

4. Should a more traditional program be one option that students ca:i select? 
Options are desirable but only if they provide more experiences with children 
than in the past and if they aim at standards which are more nearly professional 
than in the past. 

5. Does the modular approach limit program flexibility to the extent that read- 
ing preparation now must be separate from preparation for teaching the other 
language arts? 

Actually a modular approach increases flexibility because a faculty can sequence 
the modules in preparation blocks in a variety of ways. For example, one faculty 
group planned a four-block sequence of preparation in reading and language arts 
for undergraduate elementary education as follows: 

COMPETENCY BLOCK ONE: PERSONAL COMPETENCE IN ENGLISH COMMUNICATION 

(Taken during sophomore year, one credit) 

Instructional Modules 

1. Self-awareness: Personal Communications Competencies 

2. Self-awareness: Philosophy of Teaching Communication^) to Children 

COMPETENCY BLOCK TWO: THE CHILD AND COMMUNICATIONS IN THE SCHOOL 

(Taken in sophomore or junior year, three credits) 
Instructional Nfodules 

3. How the Child Learns Language (Integrated Language Arts Module) 

4. Studying and Tutoring the Child (Individual tutoring to learn about 
r%f^' children's problems and learning processes) 
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5. Instructional Planning: An C verview of Communications Curriculum 
(iRA Module Three expanded) 

6. Developing Language Fluency and Perceptual Abilities in Early Childhood 
(iRA Module Four) 

7. Vocabulary Development: Oral, Handwriting, Spelling (Language Arts 
Module) 

8. Continued Language Development in Social Settings (ira Module Five, 
plus additional language areas) 

COMPETENCY BLOCK THREE: COMMUNICATION CURRICULUM IN PRACTICE 

(Taken in junior or senior year, three credits) 

Instructional Modules 

9. Understanding the English Language as a Communications System (ira 
Module One) 

10. Teaching Word-attack Skills (ira Module Six) 

11. Developing Literary Appreciation: Young Children (ira Module Ten) 

12. Developing Literary Appreciation: Latency Years (ira Module Eleven) 

13. Fostering Creative Expression (Language Arts Module) 

14. Developing Comprehension: Analysis of Meaning (ira Module Seven, with 
application also to listening) 

15. Developing Comprehension: Synthesis and Generalization (ira Module 
Eight, with application also to listenip«^) 

16. Developing Comprehension; Information Acquisition: (ira Module Nine, 
with application also to listening) 

17. Factual Communication: Composition (Language Arts Moviule) 

18. Action Language (Language Arts Module) 

COMPETENCY BLOCK FOUR: PROBLEMS IN TEACHING COMMUNICATIONS SKILLS 

(Taken concurrently with student teaching, three credits) 

Instructional Modules 

19. Planning the Integrated Language Arts Unit (Integration of previous 
module concepts) 

20. Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading and Language Progress (ira Module 
Thirteen expanded) 

21. School and Classroom Organization for Diagnostic Teaching (ira Module 
Fourteen) 

22. Involving Parents and the Community in the Communications Program 
(ira Module Two) 

23. Instruction for Learners from Varied Linguistic Backgrounds (ira 
Module Fifteen) 

24. Treatment of Special Reading Difficulties (ira Module Sixteen) 
^ Initiating Improvements in School Programs (ira Module Seventeen) 
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26. Application of Theory to the Solution of Instructional Problems in Com- 
munication (Review of all modules) 

The next step will be to convince the university administration and depart- 
mental faculty that an adequate amount of time is needed for teaching such a 
sequence. If each module title is illustrated with a carefully developed module 
plan listing all of the necessary competencici, the evidence that more instructional 
time is needed should be quite overwhelming. It seems apparent, in fact, that too 
little credit is being offered for the amount of learning that will be attained by 
the students. 



Student Participation 

2. How can opportunities be provided for students to suggest additional compe- 
tencies to be attained? 

One of the major advantages of the modular approach is the opportunity for 
students to negotiate for alternate or additional competencies. This opportunity 
can be achieved more readily with this type of model because students are 
informed from the beginning regarding expectations and the rationales under- 
lying these expectations. 

2. How can we guide students to identify their own needs realistically? 

By putting students into supervised teaching situations early and requiring good 
teaching performance they learn what they do not know about teaching, whereas 
study-lecture courses never give them an opportunity to test themselves. Also, a 
checklist of competencies can serve as an aid to students in determining compe- 
tence through self-analysis. 

3. Will the omission of group interaction from modules cause us to fail to fulfill 
certain essential outcomes? 

If the omission of group interaction were a goal of modular programs, the answer 
obviously would be **yes." One purpose of the modular approach, however, is to 
increase group interaction in quality and style. For instance, there should be 
more opportunities for peer sharing, problem seminars, and resource assistance 
and less opportunity for typical group interaction which is a faculty-centered 
experience where lecturing takes place and at appointed times students are 
allowed to ask questions. This is not to say that lectures fail to be an important 
part of learning. Hopefully, modules will keep this method in proper perspective. 

4. How can interaction and communication be maintained and stressed in 
modular programs? 

This question has been pretty well answered with question three. There should be 
more peer and informal interaction. 
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5. What techniques can be used to wean students away from so much dependency 
on instructors as has been shown in standard course work? 

There is no evidence that this dependency is inherent. It appears to be learned 
and, therefore, can be unlearned. Even though this answer may be true, there is 
tlie other side of the coin which indicates that some instructors prefer the stu- 
dent's dependency posture and, therefore, reward such behavior. Before the 
independence dependence question can be answered adequately, an instructor 
should examine his behavior and determine the level of student independence 
which he is able to accept. 



Implementing Inservice Education Programs 

1, Will the modules have value for supervisory personnel at local and state levels, 
as well as for college instructors? 

At the local district level the modules can provide the content for rich programs 
of inservice development. At the state level, supervisory personnel can make 
recommendations and can evaluate teacher education and inservice education 
programs in terms of the experience provided in the modules that are included in 
such programs. 

2. How can the modules be used for inservice education in local schools and 
school districts? 

First, instructional leaders can help faculty members assess their own reading 
instruction competencies with a self-assc— -aent checklist based on the main points 
in the modules. Then the faculty can be involved in discussing and listing their 
own professional growth needs and the schoors reading problems. Modules or 
module segments can be selected to help teachers learn how to overcome their 
difficulties, and a series of inservice education experiences can be planned to pro- 
vide the learning experiences suggested by the module. 

5. Will the level differentiation — professional entry, advanced, and specialization 
— be of any value in inseiuice education planning? 

Different teachers, like different learners, will have progressed to different stages 
of competence. Therefore, when a faculty decides to focus upon one particular 
module for inservice work, the members may be divided into groups to work at 
different stages of advancement in the module according to their different back- 
grounds. Here the emphasis in planning should not be one of competition for 
prestige but one of deciding individually which experiences will be most helpful 
in solving classroom difficulties. 
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Implementation in Ck>llege and University Programs 

L How can the modular plan be implemented in colleges and universities? 
This is an extremely difficult question, and obviously there is no simple answer. 
Implementation is much easier in a situation in which faculty members are 
dissatisfied with the results of the existing program. The first step in any change 
strategy is to develop a sense of discomfort with the existing systems and to 
develop a quest for something better. Usually when the need is felt internally, 
people are more amenable to suggestions for change. 

The other difficulty is the tradition of the institution which has always looked 
at education through the fixed-time-course-crcdit concept. The easiest procedure 
for implementing change to a modular system is to adapt within the existing 
structure. 

2. How can we cope with faculty and administration who resist change toward 

more firsthand experiences in teacher education? 
Move slowly. Utilize the directions and standards of the various professional 
organizations as a wedge. 

5. Can a modular approach be phased in gradually, or is a highly publicized 

revolutionary change more likely to produce results? 
These are really two questions. Yes, a modular approach can be phased in gradu- 
ally. Either a revolutionary or evolutionary approach is likely to produce results, 
and this is a stylistic question; style of change strategy must be related to the 
personalities of the change agent and the institution. There is no cookbook ansM^er 
and only after evaluation of self and the institution can this decision be made. 

4. In order to implement a module, an instructor must plan precisely what in- 
struments and articles will be cited, how reports and lessons will be presented, 
etc. Why do the sample modules offer behaviors which are less specific, such as 
"Administers a test of ... , demonstrates several techniques for , . . , cites re- 
search reports on . . .**? 
Each professor should and does have favorite test instruments, research reports, 
and professional reference resources. Each situation is different in respect to ac- 
cessibility of demonstration classes and simulation facilities. Therefore, each 
instructor can use the criterion behaviors and learning experiences given in sam- 
ple modules as suggestions, but he will need to add details which fit a particular 
college, university, or public school situation in which it is used. 

Dissemination of the Modular Model 

1. How will additional modules be disseminated? 

The Publications Committee of ira is planning tentatively to have additional 
resource modules prepared for publication in separate booklets. Then, as the 
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resource modules are given further field testing, they may be revised and repub- 
lished along with examples of instructional modules prepared from the resource 
materials. 

2. Might IRA establish a clearinghouse for dissemination and exchange of in- 
structional modulest 

It is possible that a teacher-education committee might be formed to provide an 
exchange of module plans at annual conventions for several years. 

In Miami, the Florida Center for Teacher Training Materials has been estab- 
lished to disseminate information on competency-based programs. The director, 
William J. Spino, and the associate director, Alice R. Abbott, may be contacted at 
the FCTTM, University of Miami, Coral Gables (phone 305-284-5790). Their 
FCTTM Catalog (1972) and Catalog Addendum A (1975), describing several 
hundred competency-based programs, can be purchased from Panhandle Area 
Educational Cooperative, P.O. Drawer 190, Chipley, Florida 32428. 

Also, the University of Houston has made a concentrated effort to contribute to 
the development and dissemination of certain types of information on com- 
petency-based teacher education. The director of their program is W. Robert 
Houston, and they have published several volumes on competency-based teacher 
education. Two which may be of interest to reading instructors are available 
through Science Research Associates: 

W. Robert Houston, and Robert B. Howsam. Competency-Based Teacher 
Education: Progress, Problems, and Prospects, 1972. 

Carl J. Wallen. Competency in Teaching Reading, 1972. 

Of course a book does not have to be in competency-based format to be useful in 
competency-based teaching. Most of the professional books by well-known authori- 
ties in reading provide excellent materials which can be used effectively in compe- 
tency-based teacher-education programs. 

3. Will IRA take other steps to disseminate this model? 

The final chapter of this volume includes recommendations in this respect. It is 
apparent that this is an opportune time to mount a vigorous campaign to improve 
the preparation of teachers to teach reading. For two and a half decades university 
faculties and instructional leaders in the schools have been desperately pressed 
to produce and to initiate into teaching the number of instructors required to 
meet the needs of a rapidly growing population. In this race to fill teaching sta- 
tions, the effort to raise professional quality standards has succeeded only rarely. 

Currently in almost every school one can find competent teachers. But, in the 
same schools, one can also find unqualified teachers. Now that a modest surplus 
of teachers has been achieved because of slightly lowered birth rates and because 
increasing numbers of women are continuing to teach after marriage, the gov- 
ernors of several states in the U.S. have sought to give tax relief by cutting funds 
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for schools of education. Such a step will perpetuate teacher education at a 
marginal standard of quality instead of making possible the upgrading of prep- 
aration to a professional level. 

Now is the time for the professional people in teaching to present governors and 
legislators with program models which will help young people achieve the com- 
munications skills which they need for success in an age of advanced technology. 
And if the elected officials will not provide the support that is needed for improv- 
ing learning opportunities, impressive organizations such as the International 
Reading Association might appeal directly to the voters through a multimedia 
campaign that will acquaint them with the competencies fhat real professionals 
have and are prepared to share with the teachers of their children if given the 
chance to do so. 
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"The city agrees we need funds for a new school building. So the)' 
suggest that the P.T.A. hold a hake sale, . ." 



Reproduced by per ^ssion of artist Tony Saltzman. From Phi Delta Kappan. 

The greatest error in the past preparation of teachers of reading 
has been the failure to transmit to beginners more than a fraction 
of what is known about reading. Therefore, most children have 
been taught by classroom teachers who have had modest com- 
petence. 

The new resource modules offer a much heavier fare of knowl- 
edge and skills for begii-ning teachers. And each professional in 
the field will be encou'^aged to advance at his own pace through 
these stages: 

Professional Entry Level (Beginning Teacher) — How to 
teach varied groups eJectively. 

Advanced Level (Master Teacher) — Special teaching skills 
plus knowledge of research. 

Specialization Level — Conducting experimentation and pro- 
viding faculty leadership. 



MODULE EXAMPLES 
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Chapter Eight 



Developing Language Fluency and Perceptual 

Abilities in Early Childhood: Resource Module 




Betty Horodezky 



Prepared: April 1972 
Revised: June 1972 
March 1975 



Anemic conventional reading readiness programs have omitted large segments 
of language development which research reveals to be helpful as a background 
for rapid attainment of reading skills. The richer type of early language program 
that is suggested here requires that Resource Module Four be emphasized heavily 
in the preparation of instructional modules for early childhood and elementary 
teachers at the professional entry level. Although it might be omitted from the 
undergraduate professional programs of secondary teachers, the module certainly 
must be included in the graduate study of both elementary and secondary 
icachers who intend to become reading or language arts specialists. Because many 
children enter school with limited or unique language experience backgrounds, 
the module also should be used extensively for inservice education programs. 



Introduction 

The purpose of this module is to develop capability in helping young children 
in the prereading stages (nursery, kindergarten, and early primary) to attain the 
perceptual skills and language fluency as background for early reading growth. 
Through the learning experiences provided, teachers will acquire competencies 
in instructing young children in 

listening to sequences in stories 

perceiving and enjoying character traits in stories 

interpreting pictures 

"reading*' a sequence of pictures 
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enjoying rhythm and ideas in poems 
articulating speech sounds in poetry and stories 
obtaining sensory images from poems and stories 

obtaining sensory impressions from the environment and attaching word 
labels 

recognizing letters of the alphabet 

recognizing written names and occasional words 

distinguishing among similar and different sounds and symbols 

contributing to group chart stories 

dictating ind*.vidual stories 

writing initials and occasional words 

describing imaginative ideas obtained from environmental impressions 

participating in rich unit experiences 

numerous other experiences that enhance language growth 



Review of Competency Lei^el Labels 

Professional Entry Level: This usually applies to undergraduate students or 
inexperienced persons preparing for careers iu teaching. Minimum competencies 
are itemized at this level in knowledge and application of theory. 

Advanced Level: This applies to teachers who continue their graduate and 
inservice study to become master teachers and consultants. Competencies are 
listed for a more masterly classroom performance and a knowledge of research 
that supports educational decisions and practices. 

Specialized Level: This applies to the highest level of competencies teachers 
must attain in order to do program coordination work, research, and university 
teaching- Emphasis is upon leadership and experimentation to reveal new solu- 
tions to educational problems. 



Freparticipation Assessment 



As a pre-assessment of professional competencies listed in Module Four, it is 
proposed that a self-assessment checklist be used. For each competency the learner 
will check one of the following: I) feel competent, 2) uncertain, 3) need to learn 
more, or 4) high priority need for more learning. 

This may be followed by an individual conference or an examination on prob- 
lem situations in teaching to determine whether the learner already has mastered 
certain competencies. In addition, an objective test of knowledge competencies 
should be used. 
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MODULE FOUR 

Dbveloping Perceptual Abilities and I^nguage Fluency in Early Childhood 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Evidence of Competency Attainment) 



LearninR Experiences 



I i'^ Inapiret children to Hi ten to and enjoy significant features of storJes. including sequence of events, char- 
acter type, and surprise. 



Profortonal Entry Levd 

Differentiates among three levels 
of listening skills, including: 
Appreciational listening 
Informational listening 
Evaluative or critical 
listening 

Teaches children to give atten* 
don when somebody is speak* 
ing for several minutes. 



Teaches children to follow one- 
and two-step directions in ar- 
ranging and caring for books. 



Selects stories appropriate for 
several learning purposes. 



Leads children to develop a sense 
of sto'v '^{uence through a 
variety of activities, including 
storytelling, dramatizatici : • 
of episode pictures, ^ ' • -'M 
strips. 

^rov:.*;, ^rienccs in wtilch 
differentiate between 
c^ai and imaginary stories. 



Advanced Level 

Recognizes that the child's 
listening vocabulary is larger 
than his sPeaking vocabulary. 



Provides activities that foster 
ttxrabuJary growth 



Explains these concepts in a 
brief written or oral report. 

Demonstrates with three col- 
leagues acting as pupils. 

Prepares and administers an 
informal listening test for 
three levels. 

Outlines the behaviors that ire 
identified with good listening 
in a written report. 

Presents a videotaped listening 
lesson using a small group of 
children. 

Presents the steps in a series of 
transparencies to classmates. 



Lists criteria for story selection. 



Demonstrates three activities 

with classmates. 
.Si;h:^.f t materials for two 

I rt9( :s tape recording of chil- 
*^ in's oral responses in 
learning situation. 

Identifies six real and six 
imaginary stories. List ques- 
tions which lead children to 
differentiate. 



Prepares and uses a listening- 
habits checklist for three 
pupils and reports results. 

Cites three or four sources 
orally or in written form and 
states implications. 

Plans a series of activities for 
developing listening and 
speaking vocabulary for three 
lessons. 



IV-l-E 

Study profe».lonal readings. 
Lect u rc'di Kiitssi o n . 
Observe demonstration teacher. 
Review listening skills found in 
standardized tests. 



Read professional references. 
Study videotaped lessons. 



Study professional references. 

Practice with classmates and 
children. 

Prepare £. series of transpar- 
encies outlining procedure. 

Evaluate story on basis of 
criteria. 

Begin a story collection. 

Categorize and classify stories 
for specific features. 

Listen to story records. 

Survey anthologies of children's 
literature. 

Prepare a bibliography. 

Study tape recording prepared 
on children's oral tesponses. 

Read professional references. 

Read professional references. 

Analyze children's stories. 

Make resource notebook. 



IV-l-A 

Study journals. 
Study references. 
Listen to tapes of children 
speaking. 



Read professional references. 
\fake collection of activities. 



Note: A code number has l)ccn placed at the entry level of each module for the convenience of 
instructional leaders who use the modules for reference purposes. The Roman numeral indi- 
cates the module number, the Arabic numeral shows the number of the major competency de- 
scribed on the page, and the letters indicate levels of competency: the professional entry level 
(E)» the advanced level (A), or the specialization level (S). 
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MODULE FOUR (continued) 



Compctcncic* 



Criterion Dchavlon 
(Evidence of Competency Attainment) 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced Level (Cent.) 

Demonstrates a knowledge of 
research on listening, 
including: 

Listening can be taught. 
Relationship of listening to 
reading. 

Diagnoses listening difficulties of 
individual children and plans 
remedial training. 



Spcdaliution Level 

Devises a segment of a curriculum 
for promoting listening skills. 



Demonstrates to b<;ginning 
teachers how to teach children 
to listen to and enjoy and 
discuss characterization. 

Demonstrates how listening 
should be interrelated with 
other phases of language arts 
curriculum. 



Provides a summarization of 
significant research studies on 
listening. 



Submits a wtitten report of 
diagnoses for one pup.U and 
describes remedial material 
for six lessons. 

Outlines diagnostic and reme- 
dial procedures in a taped 
report of one caoe study. 

Submits a listening kit of 
games, audiovisual materials 
and activities for developing 
listening skills. Explains to 
instructor. 

Outlines weaknesses and 
strengths in a curriculum 
program in terms of listening 
skilU. 

Shares findings. 

Prepares a handbook. 

Outlines steps in demonstration. 

Reports of demonstration 
afterward. 

Tapes three model lessons for 

teacher use. 
Shares suggestions gleaned from 

research through a written 

summary. 



Prepare annotated bibliography. 



Review case studir* prepared 
by master teacher. 



Study taped report. 



Study teacher*made and com* 
mercial materials. 



Study research and current 
authoritative suggestions. 

Discuss ideas with colleagues 
and faruhy members. 

Plan workshops. 

I'racticc with colleagues. 
Classroom observation. 
Reference study. 

Study model tapes. 
Study research recommenda* 
tions. 



Reminder: The criterion behaviors and learning experiences for these sample modules have been left somewhat 
open so that each instructor or instructional leader could adapt them to fit the college, university, or public 
school situation in which the module is used. Every instructor or leader should and does have favorite test 
instruments, research reports, and professional references. Each situation is different in respect to accessibility of 
demonstration classes and simulation facilities. Therefore, each leader will need to refine the criterion behaviors 
and learning experiences to fit the particular situation in which the college or inservice education program is 
being offered. 



I 2. j Leads children to analyze and interpret pictures. 

Profettional Entry Level 

Leads children to examine pic- 
tures to discover significant 
characters, main idea, details, 
mood, and anticipated action. 



Helps children to identify with 
characters and actions shown in 
pictures, thereby vicariously 
enjoying pictured experiences. 



Plans materials for three lessons 
and demonstrates competency 
for master teacher. 

Adds examples to resourc;; file. 



Demonstrates with five pupils. 

Demonstrates with three uni- 
versity students acting as 
pupils. 



IV.2E 

Compile a series of individual 

picture folders. 
Prepare a flannel board or 

picture file. 
Videotape demonstration. 
Begin resource file. 
Attend lecture. 
Road professional references. 
LecturC'discussion. 
0^5erve lesson being taught. 
Work with a small group of 

children. 
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Competcncict 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Evidence of Competency Attainment) 



I.earninR Experiences 



Advanced Level 

Leads children to develop finer 
discrimination for shape, size, 
place relations, and arrange 
ment of visual details. 



Recognizes three levels of chil- 
dren's picture interpretation as 
they relate to language develop- 
ment and assigns tasks accord- 
ingly. Levels include: 
Enumerating items in pictures 
Interpreting events shown in 
pictures 

Creating a stor>- sncKested hy 
picture^. 

Specialization Level 

Investigates research findings on 
"reading" pictures as it relates 
lo prereadinfiT preparation; ex- 
plains to other teachers. 

Experiments to determine whether 
picture interpretation contrib- 
utes significantly to language 
or reading growth. 



Demonstrates exercises and 
games. 

Prepares materials for three 
lessons. 



Explains each level through 
demon8tr;ition with use of 
five pupils. 

Assesses each child's level in a 
written report. 

Prepares an evaluation check- 
list. 



Presents a brief writren report. 

of findings and implications. 
Presenrs an oral summary lo 

teachers. 

Sets up ?nd supervises action 
research in one or two class- 

rooi.'u. 

Reports findings at faculty 
meeting. 



IV.2.A 

Study references. 

Review prepared games and 
exercises. 

View videotape. 

Prepare a resource file of cxer* 
ctscs and games that can be 
used to develop 1) a vocabu* 
lary of visual tnrms. 2) ability 
to make fine visual discrimi- 
nations, 3) ability to compare 
and contrast shapes and sizes, 
4) greater sensitivity to spe- 
cific visual qualities. 

Practice with classmates and 
children. 

Lecture. 

Professional reference. 
Observe demonstrate in teacher. 



IV-2-§ 



Read professional references. 

Study research. 

Attend lecture. 

Prf^s^rc writteit report of 

research. 
Study research. 
Share ideas in an inservtce 

committee meeting. 



Encourages children to enjoy poems, including rhythm, imagery, picture words. 



Entry Level 

Recognizes the six essential quali* 
ties for excellence in poetry for 
children including: 1) worth-, 
while idea. 2) honesty, 
3) uniqueness, 4) imagery, 
5) musical quality, 6) mood 
and appeal to emotions. 

Demonstrates the ability to locate 
and present poems that will 
meet the immediate apprecia- 
tional level of children, stim- 
ulate the imagination, and 
foster enjoyment and some- 
times intercultural under- 
standing. 



IVS-E 



Lists qualities in a written 
report. 

Takes a test requiring sele ction 
of poems on basis of quality 
criteria. 



Cites three poetry sources, an l 
describes the use of six 
selected poems in an oral or 
written presentation to class. 

Demonstrates techniques in 
minilcssun for classmates. 



Collect a series of children's 
poems which illustrate the 
qualities of excellence. 

Lecture and discussion. 

Read professional references. 



Read references. 

Study anthologies. 

Use records. 

Practice with colleagues. 

Develop two taped lessons. 

Add poems to resource file. 

Study folk poems. 
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MODULE FOUR (continued) 



Competencies 
Entry Level (Cont.) 

Leads children lo enjoy rliyihrn 
in poems through imtiitiion of 
movement that tlie rhythm 
suggests, including jump 
rope and play poems. 

Lends cliildren to obtain scnsor/ 
tmages from poems — visual, 
tactile, gustatory, olfactory, and 
auditory. 

Leads cliildren to compose their 
own couplets and to recite them 
lo the group. 



Advanced Level 

Demonstrates a knowledge o^ 
meiho<ls and poetry materials 
to be used in providing for 
individual differences in 
reipect to I) maturation. 
2) intellectual ability, 3) cul- 
tural background, and 4) indi- 
vidual interests. 

Specialization Level 

Devises checklists or other instru- 
mcnls to help teachers assess 
pupil growth in enjoyment of 
poetry. 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Evidetue of Compeietuy .Attainment) 



.StlcTis four atii;)n poems. 

Dcnionsiuuis wiih classmates 
through ftUKcr play, rhythm, 
pantomime, and u.se of 
puppets. 

Outlines two approaches in 
demonstration for classmates. 

Presents tape recording of suc- 
cess with group of children. 

Demonstrates with six children. 

Shows examples of couplets the 
children produce. 



Offers four examples of activi- 
ti^.s which provide for indi- 
vidual differences for two 
pupils. 

Lists ten poems and explains 
the use of each in providing 
for individual differences. 

Presents bulletin to class. 



Demonstrates for four teachers 
and summarizes in a written 
rei>ort. 

Leads teacher group to utilize 
checklists or other instru- 
ments on an experimental 
basis. 



Learning Fxperienres 



Observe classroom demonstra- 
tion. 

Prepare hihiiographv. 
Listen to records and tapes, 
Study anthology of .American 

folklore. 
Experiment with a group of 

children. 
Read professional references. 
Workshop activity. 
Observe demonstration teacher. 
Use anthologies. 
Read ihiUlrcn's poems written 

by previous class. 
Work with group of children. 

IV-S-A 

Read current authoritative 

recommendations. 
Lecture. 

Survey children's poetry in- 
cluding poetry from other 
cultures. 

Prepare an instructional 
bulletin. 

IV-3-S 

Study recent research. 
Group discussion. 
Prepare a checklist. 



\4. I Helps children Jcarn to perceive ai 

Enuy Level 

Recognizes that ability to dis- 
criminate and articulate certain 
consonant sounds increases w'ith 
maturity. 

Uses nuraeroU!»* nursery rhymes 
and nonsense p<)em5 to pro- 
mote perception and articula- 
tion of speech sounds. 

• Refer to competency three. 

Involves children in a variety of 
other stimulating language 
activities to aid in distinguish- 
ing among similar and dif- 
ferent sounds and symbols; 
uses puppets, pictures, chart', 
and materials. 



articulate speech sounds. 



Prepares a simple picture test 
to identify sounds children 
have not mastered. 

Administers test to three 
chi? Iren. 

Explains the use of* two nur- 
sery rhymes and two nonsense 
poems in providing for skills 
in articulation. 

• Refer to competency three. 

Demonstrates two techniques 
with pupils or graduate 
students. 

Describes activities orally to 
class. 

Suhmits a taped lesson pre- 
sen».'d by master teacher and 
describes to class. 



IV-4.E 

Lecture, 

Classrooin observations. 
Read professional references. 



Use anthologies. 

Make tapes. 

LiJten to records. 

Study profes.sional references. 

Plan three lessons to be used 

in classroom. 
Class demonstration. 
Practice with pupils. 
Study references. 
Piepare a booklet of activities. 
Study taped lesson. 
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Compcli'iu ii's 

Advamcd Level 

Knows the sc(iiiencc in whidi 
consonant sounds arc liarmd 
as ihown by rcscardi and 
identifies imtnatiitc speech and 
speech defects ihat interfere 
with (omnuinication. 



Specialization Level 

Classifies speech defects that can 
be tared for by the classroom 
teacfirr and those that require 
specialized help. 



Hel;)s teachers diaRnose im- 
mature speech defects. 



Siifjgests materials that teachers 
may use with the foregoing. 



Selects stories anci poems which 
provide stimttlating sensory 
images inchiding: visual, audi- 
tory, olfactory, tactile, and 
gustatory. 

Advanced Level 

Uses additional techniques and 
activities for stimuhiiing sen- 
sory images for individuals 
who are less imaginative ant! 
who have difficulty in obtain- 
ing sensory images. 

Specialization Level 

Demonstrates to teachers several 
methods for teaching creative 
imagery to resistant children. 



(liifciion Heli;t\ii)M 
(Kvideive ol Coinpciency Attaiiimciuj 



hriiumstiates the use of a 

p.uket of (li;i^Mi(»stii iiiateiials 
de\ eloped fi>r classroiun. 

Peiftmns on teM. 

Prepares a (h;irt on normal 
(onsctnant .iiticnlation devel- 
opment bv (hroiiological age. 

Ptepnrcs a t;»pe which illus- 
trates dilTerence between im- 
mature speech and acceptable 
speech dialect. 

Piepares a checklist of speech 
jjroblems and simple aids for 
classroom tearhen. 

Prepares a bulletin section on 
speecli defects. 

Kiiefly summarizes a case study, 
nenionsti.ites for three teachers. 



Prepnres bulletins section on 
materials to correct speech 
diliiculties in classroom. 

.Sets up a workshop for teachers 
for development of materials. 



Kxplnins concepts through use 
of two siorics and two p'.iems. 



Plans materials and prepares 
bibliography for three lessons. 

Describes several techniques in 
a written report. 



Kxplains one method to a 
group of teachers through 
videotaped demonstration. 



Learning Kxperienccs 

IV-4-A 

Locate scMjiieiue in professional 
refei eiue. 

Read current research. 

Confer with speech therapist. 

Listen to tapes and records 
which illustrate immature 
specHli, speech defects, and 
regional speech dialects. 



IV-4-S 

Study checklists. 
Conference with speech 

consultant 
Review standardized speech 

tests. 

Read professional reference*. 
Prepare case study on a child 

having immature or defective 

speech. 

View videotape presentation. 
Croup discussion. 
Study references. 
Observe demonstration by 
speech therapist. 



IV-5-E 

Attend lecture. 
Observe demonstration. 
Begin resource file. 

Prepare materials for three les- 
sons ufiJizing tapes, pictures, 
field trip recordings, film 
strips, and other materials, 
c anthologies. 

.Study references. 

Prepare three taped lessons. 

IV-SA 

Study references. 
Observe demonstration. 
Read j<.urnal articles- 
Experiment with several ap- 
proaches suggested by 
colleagues. 

IV-S-S 

View videotape demonstration. 
Croup discussion. 



} 5. ] Leads children to perceive sensory images from poems and stories. 



Entry Level 

Provides experiences in pcrreix- 
ing and describing the sounds 
and sights in daily living. 



Lists and briefly describes three 
activities for percei\ing sights 
aiul tlircc activities for per- 
ceivinf,' soundi. 

Demonstrates in a mini-lesson 
for fJassmates. 
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MODULE FOUR {cantinurd) 



(!<>nipcicnv ics 



Criierion nehavion 
(Evidence of Compciency Aiiainmeni) 



Leiirning Experiencfs 



re.l Involves children in diciaiing group and individual stories growing oui ol meaningful experiences. 



Entry Level 

Provides a variciy of meaiiinKful 
experiences which siimulaic 
verbal expro^sion in children 
including field (rips, sensory 
experiences, imaginative ex- 
periences, story listening, pic* 
ture interpretation, poetry 
experiences, clt. 

Leads children to use organized 
language in relating real or 
imaginary experiences to a 
small group (sometimes 
iUu.<itrntin(^' with episodic 
picture*) or filmstrips). 

Lca'^s children to relate a se- 
quence of events in proper 
order for a Rroiip experience 
chart story (from school or 
personal experiences). 

Reveals a knowledge of tech- 
nique for eliciting and record- 
ing individual and group 
dictated stories. 

Uses individual and group* 
dictated story experiences to 
teach page orientation of left 
to right, top to bottom, and, 
incidentally, that writing is 
merely recorded speech. 

Uses individual story dictation 
to tesch directional orientation 
to the written page, occasional 
sight words, and a strong 
interest in reading. 



Describes in a written paper 
Plans three les.ions and de« 
scribes two of them for class- 
mates. 



Demonstrates with five pupils 
or demonstrates with class- 
mates acting as pupils. 



Shows chart that ha 
prepared. 



been 



Demonstrates with three pupils. 
Outlines steps in a written 
report. 

Writes exam on dictated story 
procedures and purposes. 



As above 



IV-6E 



Lecture 

Study references. 
ClaMroom observations. 
Preparation of materials. 



Lecture. 

Practice with children and 
colleagues. 

Videotape viewing of demon- 
stration. 

Classroom observation. 
Discussion with demonstration 
teacher. 

Examine charts made by others. 
Lecture. 

Study reference readings. 
Observe demonstration teacher. 

Reference reading. 
Discussion. 

Practice with three children. 



As above 



Advanced Level 

Displays knowledge of research 
on use of individual and 
group dictated stories; recog- 
nizes the major strengths and 
potential weaknesses of these 
approaches. 



IV^A 



Performs on test. 
Outlines and presents to 
inexperienced teachers. 



Reference reading. 
Study research. 
Prepare bulletin. 



Specialization Level 

Uses a collection of individual 
and group-dictated stories to 
demonstrate pro/iedmes to 
beginning teachers. 



Displays a model collection of 
several group and individual 
dictated stories. 

Presents an outline of planning 
procedures. 

Presents videotaped lesson. 



iv-e-s 

Make collection of group and 
individual dictated stories. 

Study reference readings. 

Analyze group and individual 
dictated stories prepared by 
experienced teachers. 

Prepare a videotaped lesson on 
procedures and practices in 
utilizing stories for novice 
teachers. 
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MODULE FOUR {conttnUi'd) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Kvidencc of Competency Aftainnuut) 



l.carrnriK Experience* 



Specialization IavcI (Com.) 

Uses researched word hsi to 
analyze vocabulary children 
use in dictated ittorics and to 
determine pupil readiius;* to 
read published mauriaU. 

Experiments with Kronp and 
individual dittated stories as 
pan o( a (oordiiinU'd lanKunKe 
experience approach. 



Siunmuti/cs and report"* to 
teachers at an inservice 
meeting- 



Presents findings to teachers. 



Study lesearched word lists. 



Initiate an experiment. 



I?. I Provides expcrtence^i through which 
and occasional words. 

Entry Level 

Provides numerous opportunities 
for (hildren to see their names 
and other printed words in 
labels, captions. stRtiH. charts. 
Kamr.s, and directions. 

Leads children to percei%e spe- 
cific initial phonemeit by iden- 
lifviitK initia! pictures which 
illustrate words ttiat begin 
with those phonemes. 

Provide opportunities for chil- 
dren to match printed words 
with pictures related to ilie 
child's experiences, including 
colors, days of week, kind of 
weather, names of pets, special 
holidays, etc. 



Advanced Level 

Identifies children who have 
unusual difficulty in visual 
learning* 

Specialization Level 

Examines several studies on how 
children best learn to recognise 
words. Explains lo teachers. 

Disseminates research Rndings 
showing that knowledge of 
names of letters of alphabet 
may be one of die best pre- 
dictors for a child's readiness 
for reading. 



children learn to recognize the letters of the alphabet, written names. 



l'rel)ares a list of suggestions, 
demonstrates five of these for 

c lassmates, 
Hegins to prepare an illustrated 

notebook of ideas for future 

use in teaching. 
Describes two lessons in a 

written report. 
Demonstrates with Ave pupils. 



Submits two prepared lessons. 
Describes thice picture-word 

matching games that can be 

used independently. 



Lists behaviors which indicate 
difficulty. 



Leads teachers and provides 
guidance in initiating two 
experimental programs. 

Demonstrates witti test scores 
from a classroom. 



1 8, 1 Teaches children to write their initials and occasional words. 



Entry Level 

Leads children to draw their 
initials as identification on art 
papers. 



Demonstrates or reports on 
success with children. 
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IV-7-E 

View filmstrips. 
CUassroom observation. 
Specified professional reading. 



Lecture-discussion. 
Study references. 
Practice with children. 
Preparation of lessons. 

Study references. 

Observe demonstration. 

Study sample materials used. 

Prepare individualized lessons 
containing a collection of ma- 
terials — i.e., objects, pictures, 
toy animals, etc. — with match- 
ing captions or labels for two 
children from diverse socio- 
economic backgrounds. 

IV. 7- A 

Compare behaviors 3f children 
who learn readily through 
\ision and those who have 



IV-7-S 



difficulty. 



Study research. 
Group discussion. 

Study research. 
Summarize research. 
Group discussion. 



IV-g-E 

Observe demonstration teadier. 
Reference reading:. 
Practice with children. 
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MODULE FOUR (continued) 



Compctcncici 
Entry Level (Conl.) 

Distinguishes bctwxn mature ami 
immature motor skill develop- 
ment in beginning wrifiiig. 



Entimerntes the essential prin- 
ciples in beginning writing 
including: I) technique for 
holding pencil, crayon, or 
chalk; 2) position of paper; 
3) paper lining; 4) hand 
pieferencc concerns; ty) chalk- 
board and papc- practice. 

Provides models and experiences 
which lead children to write 
occasional words. 

Advanced Level 

Demonstrates a familiarity with 
several handwriting methO(\s 
(including method currently 
taught). Describes differences 
in philosophy, letter forma- 
tion, drills, and s[>ccial 
features. 

Knows provisions that should be 
ri^ade for left-linnded child. 

Specialuation Level 

Explains findings of rescarctt on 
handedness to other teachers. 

Demonstrates an informal rest of 
handedness for new teachers. 



Investigates effects of mixed 
dominance on early visual 
learning. 



Criterion Delmviors 
(F\idciice of ComjKtency Attainment) 



Learning Kxperiences 



Submits a writing-readiness 
( hecklist. 

I'loents a u'ries of games and 
exercises appropriate for 
motor skill development. 

Uemonstrjtcs a lesson for ihiss- 
mtes u.<iing three pupils. 

Lists principles for teaching 
eaily handwriting. 



demonstrates with a sm.iU 

group of children. 
Submits two lessons. 



Presents a written .nummary. 
Shows models to inexperienced 
teachers and demonstrates. 



Prepares an itUistrated bulletin. 



Summarizes and presents to 
teachers on transparencies. 

Demonstrates with twelve 
pupils. 

Outlines steps in administering 
handedness test for inexperi- 
enced teachers in a written 
report. 

Presents an oral summary of 
findings to teachers. 

Reviews case study. 



1 9. [ Plans and initiates units of related experiences. 



Entry Level 

Demonstrates knowledge of 
suitable stci>s in unit planning 
and teaching. 

States unit outcomes in precise 
behavioral terms including 
I) cognitive, 2) affective, 
and 3) psychomotor. 



Enumerates steps in written 

outline. 
Presents u:iit steps on trans- 

parcncier to class. 
Prepares twelve examples of 

behavioral objectivcrs and 

classifies each. 
Describes fircc to classmates. 



Prepare writing readiness 

checklist. 
Attend lecture. 
Read reference. 
Begin a resource file of ideal 

for developing motor skills. 
Teach v-riting to a small group 

of children for several days. 
Study mo<lels from references 

and manual. 
Observe classroom teacher. 



Prepare three activities. 



IV.8.A 
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Reference reading. 
Study writing models. 
Study manuals for writing 
systems. 



Practice with left-handed pupils, 
IV-8-S 

Study research. 
S*udy journal articles. 
Prepare abstracts of research. 
Observe demonstration teacher. 
Prepare informal handedness 
test. 



Classroom observation. 
Reference reading. 
Discussion. 

Prepare a detailed case study of 
an individual with a hand- 
writing problem. 



IV-9-E 

Lecture. 

Study references. 

Study prepared units from text- 
books and manuals. 

Attend lecture. 

Discussion. 

Study reference. 

Prepare an example sheet of 
three types of objectives. 
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MODULE FOUR {continued) 



Competencies 



Criffirion Behaviors 
(Evidence of Competency Attninmcnt) 



Learning Expediences 



Entry Level (Cont.) 

Plana a tentative unit for two 
weeks that will motivate 
vigorous involvement. 



Introduces a unit idea through a 
variety of activities including: 
roIe-pIayinKi a teacher-made 
chart, a film, a Ruest pariic- 
ipani, or other stimulalinR 
activities. 

Involves chiUliin in teacher- 
pupil planning of unit and 
related activities to insure 
their interest and progress. 



Culminates the unit in an audi- 
ence situation. 



Advanced Level 

Review above points. 



Specialization Level 

Plans a procedure for diagnostic 
pre- and post -assessment of 
progress for each individual 
during one unit. 



Presents written plans lo 

instructor. 
i)escril>es orally in :i fifUcii- 

minute report to class. 

Demonstrates to davsmatis 
using fvo types of adivitirs. 

Presents two taped activities 

made with a small group of 

children. 
Describes in a written reinnt. 
Develops a list of original and 

suggested ideas for proni<>ting 

involvement. 



Lists six examples of audli iMc 

involvement. 
Describes two of the above r<ir 

a hypotlietical unit. 

Review above points. 
Demonstrate with children 
using the above points. 

Successfully administers instru- 
ment to three pupils; inti'i- 
preis results orally or in a 
written report. 

Shows a group of inexperienied 
teachers how to administer 
instrument. 



Study references. 

As"tist (lassr(H)m teacher in unit 
planning. 

Study unit phxm prepared by 
master teacher. 

Observe classrtK)m demonstra- 
tion. 

Disc US-si on. 

Lecture. 

Prepare two tape recordings. 
Lecture. 

Observe demonstration by 

experienced teachers. 
Study references. 
P.^actice with pupils. 
Frepare a list of ideas to 

initiate planning. 
Study textbook suggestions. 
Prepare resource file of suitable 

activities. 



Review above points. 



Read researcli. 
Group discussion. 
Prepare a bulletin. 



iv-g.A 



iv.g-s 



|lO.| Inspires children to think creatively 
roundings. 

Entry Level 

Provides opportunities for chil- 
dren to investigate the detailed 
nature of ol>je(ts and events 
and leads them to make dis- 
coveries related to object 
characteristics and operation. 

Helps children to communicate 
imaQinatively and accurately 
about details observed in 
environment. 



and use imaginative language in describirv^ experiences and sur- 



Leads children to enjoy figura- 
tive expressions in stories — 
exaggeration and similes. 
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Plans materi.ils for four Ic^-' 
Dem<uisirates with two 
leagues ailing as pupi^v 



Describes three relc/anl (Hit*t<Kir 
adivities and th/ee indcxn 
activities for a sinall group of 
children. /' 

Prepares an in:fi^uctionaI i>'.iu 
to be used for one Icsstm uiih 
a small group of children. 

OfTers four examples of ain\i- 
lies which might moti\ate 
enjoyment. 

Describes three in an oral 
report. 

Begins a resource file. 



IVIO-E 

Attend le<ture. 

licKin resource file. 

Read professional references 

and curretU authorif ative 

suggestions. 

Study refeiences. 
Share ideas during informal 
group discussion. 

Attend lecture. 
.Study master teacher's tech- 
nique. 

Study children's poetry collec- 
tions. 

Study references. 

Teach a small group of chil- 
dren for several days. 

Prepare resource file. 
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MODULE FOUR {cvTUinurd) 



Compcicntics 



Entry Level (Coat.) 

Leads chiUlren to (rcaic stories 
and rliyme* in wliich tlit'v use 
simple similes that describe a 
sensory experience. 

Advanced Level 

Proves familial ity with dilferent 
types of creativity, stuh as 

exprewivc 

prodiutive 

inveniivc 

innovative 

emeri^inK 
Displays ;> knowledge of stan- 
dardi/t'tl U'sts of ( rcativc 
thinkiiiK — iiu hiding ihose by 
Torrance and Guilford. 

Specialization Level 

Uses a rating ^lale for identi- 
fying (hild's use of imaKina- 
tive language intlndiiiR three 
categories: 

quality of ideas 
definition of words 
ability to verbalize ideas 

Demonstrates knowIedRC of re- 
search findings and implica- 
tions showing (hat creativity 
growth varies with different 
cultures, decreasing in Ameri- 
can children after age nine. 



Criterion Ik'liaviors 
(Evidence of Competency Attainment) 



!)eiiu>nstrate.s witli six pupils. 
Tapes two demonstration 
le>sons. 



Prepares a wiitten iepf)rt, 
(iives a l)ric'f i^al description 

If) i la.sstnatc'S, 
l)e\elop<i a ♦.hecklist lo identify 

types of creaii\iiy. 



Kxamines and e\idains tests 

orally. 
Kesp>onds on test. 



Learning Experiences 



Classroom demonstratioii, 
Attend lecture. 
Listen to taped recording of 
pupi 1- teacher interac tion. 

IV.IOA 

Study ie<;ent leseareh cm 

( reativiiy. 
.Study rcfercuce'i. 
Prepare a creativity checklist. 



Study stanrlardi^cd tests. 
Study research. 

Prepare videotape for teacher 
demonstration. 

IV-IO-S 



Successfully evaluates three 
pupils and interprets results 
orally or in a uiitien report. 



Study rcfrrcnccs. 
Construct a rating scale. 
I'laitice with children. 



Summarizes research. 
Kxplains implications of find- 
ings in oral report to teachers. 



Study research. 

Prepaie a suuunary of research 

findings. 
(>roup discussion. 



[1L| Provides numerous unit and individual experiences to develop many tommon concepts along with the 
vocabulary that exprcsscji the concepts. 



Entry Level 

Involves children in a rich 
variety of experiences which 
contribute to concept and 
vocabulary development by 
employing their senses in feel- 
ing, tout liing- manipulating, 
smelling, tasting, and hearing 
and in using words lo describe 
sensations. 

Leads children to verbalize new 
and repeated experiences to 
foster vocabulaiy growth and 
hxalion of concepts related to 
walks, field trips, experiments, 
and social observations. 

Involves children in meaningful 
activities to bioaden environ- 
mental concepts through 
comprehension of relation- 
ships, compaiison, tonlrast. 



and classification. 



Demonstrates two "touch and 
tell" and one "tasting" 
experience for classmates. 

IMits examples in resouice file. 



Offeis three examples of con- 
cept experiences and explains 
oi ally to c lass. 

Places examples iu lesomce hie. 

Demonstrates one lesson with 
small group of children. 

Demonstrates through the use 
of plauTjed games and activi- 
ties in a mini lesson. 



IV-ILE 

Lecture. 

View fdmstrips. 

Obseive class demonstration. 

IMl'u a "tasting party" or a 

"touch -and -tell" experience. 
Prepare resource notes. 



I.ectuie-discussion. 
Study teference leadings. 
Prepate tesoiirce hie sketches of 
appropriate activities. 



Study reference reading. 
Share ideas from readings. 
Observe demonstration. 
View videotaped presentation. 
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MODULE FOUR icontinurd) 



Compclcntiw 



Criterion Hohaviora 
(Kvidcncc of Comn'tcncy Artaitimcni) 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced Level 

Pro\ide<i numerous firsiliand and 
vicarious experiences to pro- 
vide for individual differences 
in devclopinR concepts and 
vocabtilary throuRli mv of 
models, dioramus, exhibits, 
pidures, filmi, Inlerviews, 
listening to poems, stories, 
records, making plans, and 
sharing fxperiences. 
lyifTerentiates among the three 
type^ of concept development: 
simple concrete toncepis 
clnssifitaiion concepts 
abstract concepts 

SpcdalluUon Level 

Devises an infoiinat toiicept- 
vocabulary li!it for assessing 
growth and tiecds of individ- 
lial ptipils. 

Explaim research on presclux>l 
and early school lonirpt 
development a^t it relates to 
later success in reading and 
language growth. 

Experiments formally with two 
methods for promoting con- 
cepi-vocubulat y development. 



IV. 11- A 



Plans materials for four lessons. 
Puts examples in resource file. 

Describes three examples of ex- 
periences which provide for 
individual differences to 
classmates. 



Performs on quiz. 
Pieparcs a chart and presents 
to class in oral presentation. 



Demonstrau-s with two pupils 

for teachers. 
Helps other teachers prepare 

lists. 

Reports findings to teachers in 
an oral presentation at 
faculty meeting. 



Outlines p.^;tns for two experi- 
ments. 

Provides leadership in initiating 
and tarrying out companuive 
experiments. 



Prepare a bulletin. 
Class demonstration. 



Make resotirce file on firsthand 
and vicarious experiences for 
developing concepts and 
vocabulary. 



Study professional references. 
Attend lecture-discussion. 
Prepare a chart or transparency 
on classification of concepts 



IV-ll-S 

Study research and rccenl au- 
thoritative recommendations. 

Prepare an informal concept 
vocabulary Ust. 

Study recent research. 

Prepare abstracts of research 
for teacher use. 



Study research. 
Discussion. 

Analy/c results of two experi- 
ments and reports findings. 



Continuing Assessment 

It is rccoinniended that in assessing professional competency growth in this 
module (as specified by criterion behaviors) the following techniques be em- 
ployed. 

1. Tests and quizzes: Two written tests — objective and essay type questions. 
Test one, to include materials presented in the first half of module. 

Final examination, to cover entire Module Four. Optional quizzes to be 
used in lieu of written reports or demonstrations as specified by individual 
instructor. 

2. Observatioais of performance: including accurate contributions to class 
discussion, effective committee participation, and skill in obtaining pupil 
growth. 

3. Analysis of preparation performance: including lesson planning, demon- 
Q strations, reports, and preparation of original material. 
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Chapter Nine 



Teaching Word Attack Skills: Resource Module 




Rc)SEMy\RY S. HULSMAN, LlNDA M. PoTANKO, AND BeITY HoRODEZKY 



I'repared: April 1972 
Revised: October 1972 
March 1973* 



It is rccoinineiuled that this resource module be used as a guide in the prejjaiation 
ot instructional modules in the undergraduate programs of all teachers at all 
levels — early childiiood, elementary, middle sciiool, secondary reading and En- 
glish, and secondary teachers in the other content fields. Additional instructional 
modules are needed at the graduate level by all teachers, excfpt perhaps those 
of secondary conieni fi Ids other than Englisli. Inservice education modules in 
this area also can be especially useful to teachers who are seeking ideas for a 
variety of independent and team-learning activities which youngsters can use 
for meaningful practice of word attack skills. 



Introduction to Module Six 

Through participation in the learning experiences of this module on Word 
.\ttack Skills teachers should become competent in helping children utilize the 
following clues: 

1. configuration 

2. consistent graphonemes 



• Appropriate dates for pixpa ration and revision of the sample resource modules are given 
as a means of indicating when modules weie revised in >esponse to suggestions from field 
consultants and other experts. Some of the revisions alfo include findings from the testing of 
instructional modules based on the resource module. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



3. morphology 



4. syllabiciition 

5. phonic sounds 

6. context 

Teachers should become familiar with variations in four methods for teaching 
word recognition: 

1. whole word 

2. analytic 

3. synthetic 

4. combination methods 

Fluent reading can never occur until the yoimgster recognizes most whole 
words and phrases in his materials automatically and instantaneously. The 
module, therefore, must include a number of activities for helping children 
recall and respond to words quickly at sight. These activities frequently should 
be of individual and pupil-team types which children can pursue somewhat 
independently while the teacher works with instructional groups. 

Teachers at the advanced and specialization levels will study die research on 
word attack skills in depth and become prepared to do experimentation and 
offer leadership in program improvement. 



PreparticipatioK Assessment 

The preassessment for this module on the teaching of word attack skills will 
consist of objective examinations to be administered to students when they enter 
the program at all levels. This test will cover the principles of word attack skills 
as well as tlie procedures and methods for teaching these skills. It will include 
more detailed information and research findings at the advanced or specialization 
levels than at the professional entry level. 

At ihe advanced level, a self-assessment checklist also may be completed by 
each entering student to assess his areas of strength and weakness in teaching 
word attack skills. If there is a sizable discrepancy between the student's assess- 
ment of his skills and his standing on the objective examination, he should be 
given a personal interview with the instructor to determine the causes of the 
discrepancies. 

At the specialization level, in addition to an objective test, a self-evaluation 
based on ir .group interviews regarding the strengths and weaknesses in 
teaching word ; tack skills should be required. 
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MODULE SIX 
IVoM) Attack Skills 



Comptfiencicn 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Evidence of Compeiency Auainmeni) 



Learning Experiences 



[I. I Develops auditory discrimination capabilities as part of the reading readiness program. (Maintenance step 
beyond Module Four) 

VI I E 



Entry Level 

Teaches childreti to identify 
similar beginning sounds, end* 
ing sounds, and rhyming 
sounds in words. 



Advanced Level 

Identifies which Hounds may cause 
most difliiulty for children at 
ihc readiiie!(!( level. 



Identifies which Hounds cause 
most difTuuliy children 
from atypical backgrounds. 

Specialization Level 

DeicTminc.H causes for inability in 
children to di.Hcriminate among 
certain soundis. 



Presents a series of lessons 
demonstrating iliree lech- 
ni(|ucs for teaching each of 
these concepts. 

Shares tape or worksheets with 
group. 



Summarizes the research on 
difficulties in sound 
discrimination. 



Presents case study summary. 



Shows and describes several 
modality or screening tests 
for inservice factdty meeting 
such as The Baxter Modality 
Test or selected subtests from 
the Illinois Test of Linguistic 
Ability, 

Aids teachers in interpreting 
test scores from one class. 



Study textbook references. 

Make a tai>c to use with group 
of children demonstrating 
various techni(]ues employed. 

Develop one tape and/or three 
worksheets for independent 
practice or team work. 

VI 1-A 

Study journal researcli articles. 

Construct and administer a test 
to identify sounds causing 
difficulty for children at the 
readiness level. 

Prepare a case study for one 
child and describe to class- 
mates. 

VMS 

Select tests through professional 

references. 
Study tests and manuals. 
Practice with colleagues and/or 

children. 

Classify a group of children 
according to modality 
difficulties. 



['2. } Assesses child's abiJily to recognize differences in printed symbols. (Maintenance for Module Four) 



Entry Level 

Administers simple readiness 
exercise in w'lich child is asked 
to identify the symbol that is 
differ<?nt in 3 given set. 

Provide! etperlences for a child to 
iearn to 'der.t'fy upper and 
low T case letters of the 
aJr ibei. 



Advanced Level 

Demonstrates knowledge of re- 
seaich which e\:d nates visual 
training program at the read- 
'"ng readiness level. 

Recognizes spec ial procedures 
that should provided for 
visually immature children. 



Administers instruments to four 
classes and reports results. 



Shows samples of two lessons to 
be placed in resource file. 

Outlines four appropriate ex- 
periences in a written report. 



Cites six to eight studies orally 

or in writing. 
Reports on findings and impli- 

caiions of tliese studies. 
Performs on test. 
Shares a packet of games and 

exercises nith classmates. 



VI.2E 

Prepare a series of games and 
worksheets for the teaching 
of letters and visual dis- 
crimination of letters. 

Study teacher's guides for sug- 
gestions on teaching letter 
identification. 

View demonstration hy master 
teacher. 

Follow teacher's manual. 

VI.2-A 

Study research in journals. 
Determine validity of .selected 
research studies. 

Study procedures recommended 

by experts. 
Prepare a packet of games and 

exercises for three lessons. 
Consult with college faculty 

and experienced teachers. 
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MODULF i:XA\t5»I.KS 



MODULE SIX (continued) 



Conipelcncici 



Critt'ri»)n Uchaviors 
(F.viilctue of Compctciuy A(t:iinmcti() 



I.c;uninn Kxpci icn» 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

E,xnniiti('!i scxcial rcdiit studies 
whufi have iii\f?.ti"Knu'tl icla- 
tioiisltt|> bi'ivvi-en \i»ual dis* 
crinuiialion ami arliievcincnt 
in reading. 

Specialization Level 

Explains the behasiot.s which aie 
characteristic of chihlien with 
poor visual inTception sudi as 
iii.HCiisiiiveness to Jtiniilaritiei 
and dilfcrciiies in pictures, 
words, and letlers; copies and 
draws poorly, etc.; provides 
measures lor corieeli\c? proce- 
dures for these. 

Administers a perceptual lest 
sueh as Frost ig I)evch)|)niental 
Test of Vi.sual J'erc c'piion. 



Sninniart/c"i and sliares ruuliuKs 
in a uritten and oral report. 



Demonstrates uith the use of a 

videotaped lesNon. 
Helps teaehers prepaie a 

ciiec klist. 



Adminislers to twii ehildreii; 
itueri>reis rcNuUs and impli- 
cations in a i\iitten .summary, 
indicating shortcomings as 
well as values. 



[ 3, I Determines ways foL developing and expanding sight vocabulary. 



Entry Level 

Introduces, teaehcs. reinforces, 
and evaluates busie sight vocab- 
ulary karninK throngn games 
and interesting firsthand 
cxperieiaes. 

Prepares lesson plans for inlro 
dueing sight vocabulary with 
emphusis on internal configura- 
tion pattern. 

Advanced Leve! 

Locates in the literature addi- 
tional teehnicjues for expanding 
sight vocabidary. such as: 
Association of meaning with 

word form. 
Identification of word by 

context clues. 
Ideniificatiun of word by use 
of phonetic and structural 
analysis in addition to con- 
6guration and context cluet). 

Constructs test to measure stu- 
dent's ability to learn sight 
vocabulary by i.se of configura- 
tion clues and striking 
characteristics. 

Devises new games for molivaling 
sight word study. 



Demonstrates tluee of these 
tec linicpic-s tluxnigh a video- 
t;ipe(l lesson. 



Submits two lesson plans. 
RejKuts results of one plan 
used to class. 



Presents a written summary to 
instructor. 

Reports findings to an ele- 
mentary school faculty. 



Submits fuidings from tosi 
administration. 



Presents a sample kit of gamr.s 
Jind describes to teachers. 



Study reseat* li on visual 

cli!<c riiniitatiiHi, 
IMepare abstracts of research. 



VI.2.S 

Prepare instructional bulletin 
fc»r teachers. 

K\aliiate teaclier-made check- 
lists. 

Collect materials for visually 
imm;utne. 



Consult with professional staff 
who ha\e used these tests. 

Practice with chiPrcn. 

Review p rceptiial tests in 
liuros. 



VI-3-E 

View hlmstrips c)n sight word 
games. 

.Study inaiiiials. workbooks. aricJ 
supplementary materials of a 
basal reader series for teach- 
ing basic sight vcKabulary. 

Try one plan with small group 
of chilclteii. 



VI-3.A 

Study research. 

Prepare a paper on findings. 



Study \;iiious sight woid tests. 
Study strengths and v.eaknesse8 
oi) tc*sts. 



Study ;naiifia}s for g.ime.s. 
Read piofc-ssional books and 

journals. 
Examine teacher-made games. 
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MODULE SIX icontinurii) 



Criterion HcltavioiA 
{F.vidciKc of Cotnpclciu y AlUiiniucni) 



l.cnrniim F.xpciiclircs 



Specialization Level 

Summari/cs rcscnrtli findiiiBs on 
the frc<iucnt:y of use of l)a3i( 
sight words at various grade 
levels. 

Plans an exiu'riment lomparinR 
U'chniques for ilcvclDpinR aud 
expanding sigJu vocabulary. 



Kcpt)it^ t'ludingK in an anitU- 



Presents research report ou 

siniihir sindies. 
Onlh'nii aiul destril)es e.xperi- 

luenial plan at fa( uUy 

nieeiinu. 
Shares findinRK wilh teachers. 



VI.JJ.S 



.Se;in h hict aiurtv 



Re\iew research. 

Constih >vi(h loHeaKues and 

experls. 
l)evi'h)p plan for involving 

siafF members in executing 

experiment. 
Publish research fmdings. 



j4. I Teaches ihe techniques for using context cluen to unlock the pronum iation of printed words, 
Entry Level 



DeniDusciaCci uudcmandiuK of 
the follou-iuK Cnhniipies waiua 
contrxi duos: 

I'se '.if pidnii'S and st-nlfiKC 
coiKext in tlu> i(k>niifU:ition 
of ptiiucd word.t. 
Use of context (lues lo thcck 

plionetic analysis. 
Use of the (onlexi of both 
SL'iuend' and paragraph lo 
di'terniinr meanings that 
one has not picviojslv 
associated wiili a printed 
word. 

Use of context dues lo check 
various meanings of pre- 
fixes and suirixes. 

Use of coiuexl clues to deter- 
mine till' acienl and mean- 
ing of many words such as 
per' mi t, per mit'. 

Use of cont' xt clues to 
choose the appropriate 
deHnition of a word in a 
dictionary. 

Advanced Level 

Proves cotuinued familiarity 
wiili tlie (('(hnir|ues using ton- 
text (lues listed undet profes- 
sional entry h'\el, adding dues 
based on apposiiional phrases 
and redundancy. 



Specialization Level 

Advi.ses on development of 
teacher-made tests in assessing 
students' abilities and tech- 
ni<iues to utili/e context c hies 
in pronouncing new words. 



Written test performance in 
wiiich the coirect techiu'cjue 
for using rontext due is 
matched to the a[)pic)priate 
situation. 

.Submits .sample lessons for 
teadiing eadt type, 
or 

Assists (lassrooni teacher ;n the 
leaching of three vi the.se 
.skills and describes iji a 
^vritten report- 



.Submits outlines of taped 
lessons. 



Oondiuts a series of inservire 
meeiings with teachers on 
test (onstriiction. 

.Submits results ni measure- 
ment on se\eral pupils. 



VI-4.E 

Reference study. 
Place study notes in resource 
fde. 

Take notes from lecture. 

\'iew se\ejal taped lessons given 
Iiy experienced teachers at 
the advanced level demon- 
strating .several of ihe.se 
teehnicpies. 

Try techniques with a few 
children. 



VI-4-A 

Prepare a series of taped lessons 
in wliich 'lu- various tech« 
nicit r.s Using context dues 
arc taught. 

.Share tht\se lessons with 
teachers at an inservice 
meeting or students at the 
professional entry level. 

VI.4-S 

Refer to literature. 
Review published tests. 
Study validity and reliability 

factors in test construe tion. 
Administer measure to several 

students at \arious grade 

levels. 
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MOOUU: EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIX (rontinurd) 



(lompt'iciu ics 



Criterion Hchaviois 
(EvidciKf of Coinpctcntv Actaintncnt) 



1. famine F.x|u'iit'iKi's 



(5. I Demons rates an uiuU'r&lauding of iha varivuis ivpcs of word aiuthMs attd syuilicsi^ skills used in attatkinn 
sttange words and an undLT^tandinK of genet al ptindpU'N of insttintton in (tiesf skills. 



Entry Level 

States the various tvpes of weird- 
analysis skills (tiai a child 
should have an opportunity to 
learn — lonsistcnt Rraphoncmc* 
recognition, phonic sounds, 
morphology patterns, 
syllabication. 

Un-.erstands th;»l greatest efficiency 
S achieved by rctOKiiiilon of 
irger elements first ant^ resort- 
ing to ^eparate letter sounds 
last, but entonragCH other 
appioailics some indi\iduals 
find useful. 

Leads children to adopt tliese 
word-recognition tedinitjues 
that are most elfedive for them 
individually (int hiding context, 
whole- word, and analysis- 
synthesis techniques). 

Advanced Level 

Categorizes instrurtioual pro- 
grams accor<ling to whether 
beginning materials emphasi/e 
an analytic , a synthetic, or a 
combination metliod of word 
attack. 

Understands that word attack is a 
function of 

Interaction of linguistic 
variables — phonoloKit al, 
morphological, syniactic. 
and semantic. 
Interaction of the ihihi 
with these linguistic vari- 
ables by means of cogni- 
tive processes (analysing, 
categorizing, sorting, clos- 
ing), manipulating, adding, 
substituting, arranging, 
synthesizing, and 
generalizing. 
Detf.'rmines (hild's siagr ,uid 
pattern of development in 
word attack skills. 

Speciulizaiion Level 

Leads experimentalitin to deter- 
mine which of two or three 
word attack programs are most 
successful in one or more 
classrooms. 



Lists skilU in a (]ui/, 



Stales possible setpicnce In 
wliidi pupils should try 
techniques. 

Demonstrates with three 
children. 



Provides list of names of ten 
children with types cif tech- 
niipu's they seem to rse most 
elfritively. 

Presents to class. 



Submits a paiagraph describing 
ea' h of two or three pr<i- 
Krams that are somewhat flif- 
ferent, aiul (ategori/es each; 
also shows how synthesis 
re(iuire-i some analysis. 

Writes summary of program 
analysis. 

Submits word attack activities 
illustrating differetil cognitive 
processes. 

Submits word attack activities 
illustrating the use of three 
different processes fOr dealing 
with linguistic variables. 



Submits word attack inventory 
results on three cluMren. 



Presents detailed results to 
members of discussion groups. 



VI-5-E 

Study assigned leatlings. 
View nirnstrip. 

J'ariitipaie in lecture discussion. 



Discuss in dass group or 

fat ulty gioup. 
Observe demons; ration. 



Experiment with ten children 
by teaching a gi\en number 
of different words with dif- 
ferent word-ret ognilion 
techniijues. 

VI.5-A 

Read professional texts. 
Analyze sets of published 

in;iterials. 
Develop tiiteiia for analysis. 



Analyze a published program 
to determine wliich linguistic 
variables and cognitive pro- 
cesses are utilized. 

Prepare word attack activities 
to extend published program. 

Participate in lecture. discussion. 



Study published skills inventory 
and manual or prepare an 
inventory. 

Administer inventory. 

vi-n-s 

Analyze instructional material 
and select piograms having 
dilfcrent approaches. 



• See footnote at end of major competency 6. 
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MODULE SIX (continurd) 



Compelciuics 



Criterion Uchaviors 
(Fvidctuc of ConuHJicnry Adalninciii) 



Lcainin(( £xpcricn(C9 



Spccialiiation Level (Cont.) 

DcmtHiNl rates familiarity wit>) re- 
search on clfeciivcncss uf dif- 
ferent word attack approaches 
for children having varied per- 
ceptual habits and atiitudcs. 



I'resents rtuniinary of research 
to colleagues or to instructor. 



i'lan exiH'rimeiil with coopera- 
tion of teachers and initiate. 

Analv/e and summarize re- 
search reports. 



[gT] leaches children to recognize a large number of graphoncmcs which have siablc phonemic values as sound 
elements in many words. 



Entry Level 

Teaches beginning readers to 
recognize between 2!i and 50 of 
the most fret)uctiily occurring 
giaphonenics and to use thcni 
in buifding and analyzing one* 
syllalile wortls. (Examples: ah, 
an, ed, mt, ill, in, on, ud) 

Teaching continuing young 
readers to recogni/c and use 
between 100 and 200 addi- 
tional common graphoncmcs to 
be utilized in building and 
analyzing one- and two-syllable 
words. 

Advanced Level 

Analyzes published reading pro- 
grams to determine which 
graphonemes are intrmiuced. 

Specialization Level 

Determines suitability of list of 
graphonemes* taught in the 
dchcoS. 



Suhnuts lists of giaphoncmes 
.uul the (omnion words in 
which they occur and will be 
taught. 

.Sufiniits tfiree games used to 
teach (;raphoucincs :ind their 
substitutions in words. 

(Kxteusiou of above) 



VI-6-E 

Make lists of suitable grapho- 
nemes from professional 
references. 

Prepare a game for teaching 
them. 

Involve three children in 
building words from several 
common graphonemes. 

(Extension c»f above) 



Submits e\aluatioii of three 
programs. 



I'icseuis leport of analysis. 
l)iscusscs inii>ticaticuis with 
teachers. 



VI-6-A 

Study guides and textbooks. 

vie-s 

Compare lists of grnplionemes 
taught in a school reading 
progiam with published frc- 
c|uency lists of words in ma- 
terials that primary children 
usually are expected to be 
able to read. 



I 7.1 Demonstrates a knowledge of phonics instruction as a part of the word-attack program in reading. 
Entry Level 



VI-7-E 



Leads children to discover sounds 
of individual consonants in 
different po<>itions. 



Initial position of cnnsonants 
in words. 



•Explains importance of leading 
children to discovery of the 
phoneme-grapheme rcJation- 
ship rather than merely 
memorizing tules. 

Teaches a lesson to a group of 
children introducing one 
initial consonant. 



.Study professional texts an 1 
guides for reading prof;raros. 



Prepare four techniques to be 
used in teaching an initial 
consonant. 



• Graphoneme is a closed syllabic, one which begins with a vowel and ends with a consonant, semivowel, or 
"silent €*\ e.g.. an, ay, atf. 

.See Virginia W. Jones. Decoding and Learning to Rtad^ Portland, Oregoti: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 1970, p. 7. 
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MODULE KXAMI'l.RS 



MODULE SIX (continufd) 



Compcicncica 



Criterion Uchaviors 
(Evidence of Compfiency Altainmeni) 



Learning Experiences 



Entry Level (Cont.) 

Final position of consonants 
in words. 



Initial and final consonant 
substitution use. 



Teaches when consonant letters 
are silent in words. 



Establishes understandings that 
some consonant sounds arc 
represented by several different 
letters and some letters repre- 
sent more than one sound. 



Demonstrates an understanding 
that two- or tiiree-Ietter hiends 
may be divided into three 
major groups on the basis of a 
common letter. 



Recognizes that digraphs are a 
combination of two letters 
which result in a single speech 
sound. 

Leads children to discover general 
principles which govern vowel 
sounds. 



"Long" vowel sounds are usually 
identified as the names of the 
vowel letters: a, e, i, o, u. 



Submit'i i.ii>(' or g^me. 



.Submits list of substitutions 
taught. 

Prepares and teaches one lesson 
under supervision of class- 
r<.K)m teacher. 



Sh:ire.s ists prepared with class. 
Teacht i simulated les.son to 
group of colleagues. 



Shows chart and explains to 
class. 



Submits n sample list of con- 
sotuint blendes including: 

1) those which hcgin with 5, 

2) those which conclude with 
i, S) those which conclude 
with r, and reports to class. 

Presents a chalkboard leuon in 
which digraphs :ire used in 
key words. 



Simulates with class members 
a str.itegv for developing 
understanding of a phonics 
principle. 

Responds correctly on tests 
concerning general applica- 
tion of vowel principles. 

Submits l.-iped lesson. 



IMepjie a tape to be used in 
teachirg final position of a 
consonant. 

or 

Construct one game tlial can he 
used in teaching of final 
position oE consonants. 

Compile a list of known words 
from basal reader which can 
be used by child to make 
new wolds by means of 
initial or final consonant 
substitution. 

Select a lesson that will 

strengthen the child's ability 
to recogni/e new words 
which are the same as known 
words except for the initial 
or final consonant. 

List examples of <>ilent con- 
sonants and insert in resource 
file. 

Prepare a worksheet for col- 
leagues listing pairs of known 
VfOrds such as milk-talk, 
cold-could, and have them 
identify which word has the 
silent consonant. 

Construct k worksheet which 
includes these principles. 

Piepare two charts: 1) demon- 
strating different letters for 
same sound and 2) demon- 
it rating different sounds for 
the same letter. 

Review commercial materials 
available that cm he used 
independently by child in 
working with consonant 
blends. 

Prepare a list of two* and 
ihrec'lelter consonant hiends. 

Construct visual aids using 
flannel hoard or overhead 
transparencies to teach con- 
sonant digraphs. 

Practice with children. 

Prepare a series of tapes with 
a((omp:inytng worksheets fo 
be nsed in tearhing of 
various vowel sounds. 



Chissroom observation. 
.Study readings. 
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MODULE SIX (contiriurd) 



Compcu'iuii'!^ 



Critciion Hcbaviors 
(I'',vi(Iru(C of Clompcli'nrv Anaiumi'iu) 



Learning Experronccji 



Entry Level (Com.) 

A single vr)ivel followed l)> a 
consonant in n syllabic usually 
represents the "short" sound. 

A single vou'el which concludes a 
word or syllabie usually repre- 
sents the "long'* sound. 

In vowel digraphs oa, ra, rr, ai, 
ay, the fust vowel is usuallv 
"long." and the second vowel 
is silent. The digraphs oo, on, 
and rw form a single sound 
which is not the "long" saunii 
of the hnt vowel. 

In short words containing two 
vowels, one of which is final r, 
the final e is ustKilly silent and 
the middle vowel is usually 
represented by the long sound. 

Single vowels followed by r 

usually result in a blend sound. 
The vowel ci followed by / ox 
IV usually results in a blend 
sound. 

The letter y at the end of words 
containing no other \owel 
represents the long sound of 
/ or tf. 

Diphthongs are two-vowel com- 
bin-xtions in which hoih vowels 
contribute to the speech sound. 

Advanced Level 

Demonstrates ixn tnitki standing 
of some 1)1 the i>joblems, alti- 
tudes, and misunderslanthngs 
tonccrning phonics today. 

Displays a kiu)wicdge of histor> 
of phonics in Anieilia. 

Cites fiiuhngs from se\eral re- 
search studies showing which 
vowel rules ha\e limited cflicaty 
for sounding out Knglish words. 

Specialization Level 

Q)nsiructs giiiilelincs for secjueiicf 
of teaching toiisonant sounds. 



Initiates a sftudv of two basal 
readers to find the percentage 
of words that follow the 
general vowel rules. 



Leads discussion group on 
problems of phonics. 



Prc'setus a brief u'liort or out- 
line ou the history of pjionics 
in .\incric.ui education. 

Ciicx three to five studies 
orally or in writing. 

Discusses implications. 



Charts guidelines. 



I'repares a report of findings 
and shares with teachers. 



VI.7.A 

Study research on phonics 
teaching. 



Grotip discu»si(»M. 



Stiuly journal. 
Read research. 



VI.7.S 

Review current authoritative 

opinions. 
Study research. 

Conduct experimental research 
using J g/o,ip of children to 
determine nsost effective 
sequence for reaching 
consonant soui.ds. 

Study manuals. 

R<r,vic«»' appropriate waicrials 
anil references. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIX icontinufd) 



(lompctcni'ics 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Evidctuc of Comiwiciicy Auainmcni) 



Learning F.xpericmcs 



[8. 1 Understands the use of roots and affixes in helping a child to attack new words. 



Entry Level 

Provides ihildien with experi- 
ences in rcadiniss for struc- 
tural anal>sis before they 
begin to read. 



Demonstrates familiarity with 
structiitjt analysis by teaching 
children to attack nei^' vords by 
Understanding that in con- 
tractions the aiHistrophe 
stands for the omission of 
one or mure tetters when 
two words are combined. 
Identifying loot words and 
infleciioaal ctulings as 
meaning units. 



IdentifyiT g known root 
words in tumpouiids and 
developing an understand- 
ing that two root words 
may combine their mean- 
ings to fotiii a compound. 

Learning to identify sufBxes 
as meaningful parts of 
words. 

Learning to recognise the 
inflectional endings -er and 
■est of comparison and 
developing the understanding 
that the spelling of a root 
word may change in an 
inflected or derived form. 

Noting that prefixes, like 
suffixes, are added to root 
words to make new words. 

Recognizing pronunciations 
and meanings of many com* 
mon prefixes and sulfixcs. 



Demonstrates a lesson that 
focuses on hepiring structiira' 
units in words and noting 
their function. 



Uses the chalkboard to give a 
demonstration lesson for 
colleagues on how to teach 
contractions. 

Reports results to classmates. 



Constructs a chart that shows 
pairs of root words that 
might be combined to form 
compound words. 



Administers sample test to 
colleagues. 

Distributes list to classmates. 



Compiles a list of prefixes and 
their meanings. 

Demonstrates with a small 
group of children. 



via-E 

Lecture and discussion by 
expert. 

Read references. 

Study use of pictures, flannel 
board, and guided oral activi- 
ties In teaching structural 
analyses of printed words. 



Prepare a booklet listing activi- 
ties to be used in teaching 
contractions. 



Make a set oi transparencies to 
be usctl with overhead pro- 
jector to instruct children in 
identifying root words and 
inflectional endings. 

Develop transparencies for 
individualized work. 

Prepare game on compound 
words. 

Use commercial workbooks to 
compile a list of exercises to 
reinforce child's understand- 
ing of compound words. 

Review tests that measure stu- 
dent's understanding of 
suffixes. 

Construct several visual aids to 
teach comparison. 

Prepare a series of small group 
activtiies to provide a class 
with :>Jditional practice and 
review with inflectional end- 
ings of comparison. 

Add to r^^ource file. 



Observe classroom demon- 
stration. 



Advanced Level 

Prepares an instructional bulletin 
describing sequence aim icch- 
niques for teaching roots and 
affixes. 



Distributes to colleagues. 
Submits for publication. 



VI-8-A 



Study references. 

Ck}nsuit with expert teachers. 



Specialization Level 

Constructs an informal test of 
word analysis skills. 



ERIC 



Administers to several groups 
of children. 



V1-8.S 



Use test results for grouping 
and instruction. 
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MODULE SIX icontitiufd) 



CompctiTiuics 



Criterion Behaviors 
(Kvidincc of Competency Attainment) 



Learning Experiences 



Specialization Level (Coot.) 

Conducts u study uring a fourth 
grade social studies test to 
determine number of 

polysyUabiit wards in a Riven 

number of pnKes 
words with inMeclional 

endings 
words with suinxcs 
words with prchxes 
different prefixes and suinxes 



Kcpoiti Hiuliiigit to colleagues. 



Study references. 

Publish findings Cor other clau< 
room teachers. 



I 9. 1 Teaches children to apply phonetic principles to syllabication and accent determination. 



Entry Level 

Demonstrates tUc imjKjrtance of 
using (onsunant sutistitutiun 
and visual clues to vowel 
sounds as a means of attacking 
one-syllable words. 
Demonstrates methods used to 
seacti cliildten to hear syllables 
in spoken words and lecogni/e 
a syllal)le as a word or part of 
word in whiih one vowel 
sound is heard. 
Svaies rules for attacking two- 
syllable words. 
Reveals familiarity w:th skills 
necessary to attack multi- 
syllabic words 5'ich as: 

identifying patterns of accent, 
noting that accent may shift 

in a derived form, 
usirg a variety of visual 
clues to primary accent, 
and 

using the "schwa" sound in 
unstressed syllables. 

Advanced Level 

Compiles a list of commercial 

materials which can be used in 

teaching syllabication. 
Evaluates three teachers' manuals 

from basal readers as to 

apptoach for teaching liyllabica- 

tion and accent. 

Specialization Level 

Demonstrates knowledge in use 
of standardized tests containing 
subtests on syllabication. 



Constructs a test to evaluate a 
student's knowledge of the 
principles of syllabication and 
accent. 




rapes a classroom lesson 
illustrating these principle?. 



Reports on one method of 

iraching syllables. 
Dcrronstrates syllable game 

\vk!> a small group of 

chf id;en. 

Dev(;''',>H a booklet illustrating 

tliLse rules. 
Compi'/s a checklist of these 

skih.r. 



Prepares wiiifen list for dis- 
tribution to colleagues. 

Presents list in an oral or 
written report at an inservice 
meeting for teachers. 



Shares with teachers at inservice 
meeting. 

Refers to yearbook of mental 
measurements and prepares 
a bibliography of tests with 
these features. 

Administers test to three dif- 
ferent ability group.s and 
compares findings. 

Summarizes in a brief written 
report. 



VI-9.E 



Study reference. 
Write lesson plan. 



Construct several games for 
teaching the number of 
syllables in a word. 



Study phonic workbooks and 
professional references. 

Practice use of checklist with a 
small class. 



VI-9-A 

Study instructional materials 

published. 
Study manuals. 



Examine tests. 
Study ref'.Tcnccs. 
Prepare a bibliography of sub- 
tests on syllabication. 



Discuss findings with colleagues. 
Publish findings in professional 
journal. 
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Continuing Assessment 

The continuing assessment will not be in separate unrelated steps. Instead, the 
adequacy of each periormance will be judged as the teacher-learner completes 
and demonstrates proficiency in the criterion behaviors listed. 

Upon the completion oi each competency, the learner will be permitted to 
continue to the next. 



CONTRIBU I ING CONSULTANTS 

Harvey Alpcrl, Hofsiva University 
Morton Hotel, Univcr.siiy of rtnn.sylvania 

John E. Mciriti. The Open Uiiivtrsiiy, Bkichky, lUjckinghamshirc, England 
Carol K. Winklcy, Northern Illinois University 
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Chapter Ten 



Developing Comprehension — Analysis 

of Meaning: Resource Module / 

Jos :ph Malar 



Prepared: September 1971 
Revised: May 1972 



Because this module develops understanding of d^e fundamental nature of com- 
prehension, as well as fostering skills of teaching, it is particularly important that 
it be utilized in the preparation of instructional modules at the professional entry 
level for all elementary and secondary teachers. Likewise, it is essential that it be 
included in graduate study and inservice programs for all teachers. 



Preparticipation Assessment Procedures 

Each participant should be pre-assessed for prerequisite behaviors and compe- 
tencies within the module. 

The participant is expected to attain these behaviors before attempting this 
module at the professional entry level: 

a. knowledge of diagnostic teaching procedures, 

b. skill in the administration of survey tests in comprehension (completion of 
professional entry level of the resource module: diagnostic evaluation of 
reading progress), and 

c. skill in motivating pupils to read thoughtfully. 

The following procedures for pre-assessment are recommended to determine a 
participant's level of competency before he enters this module: 

a. self-assessment, i.e., he evaluates his competencies in relation to those listed; 

b. shared assessment between advisor and advisee, i.e., the advisee compares 
his assessment of competencies with his advisor and they reality test the 
conflicts; 

c. brief written or oral examination (especially in the cognitive areas); 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



d. demonstration of criterion behaviors; and 

e. approval by a competent faculty member or a competent school adminis- 
trator based on a knowledge of the participant's past experiences. 

If this assessment reveals that a student already has mastered a competency 
included in the module, he should not be required to do the tasks except as a 
maintenance or review procedure. 



MODULE SEVEN 

Developing CoMPRr.nKN.siON — Analysis of NfF.ANtNn 



Competencies 



Crilcrion Behaviors 



LcnrninR Experiences 



0 



Demonstrates an understanding of the comprehension process. 



Professional Entry Level 

Identifies and explains the tiisks 
necessary for htcral (omprc- 
hension. fucnsinK attention on 
content, rrcognitlon of mean- 
ing, etc. 

Knows that (omprchension, a 
requisite for rciding, rt'cjuires 
association of meaning with 
symbols; that verbalism (word 
calling) is not reading, since 
understanding is not taking 
place; and that real or vicarious 
experience is essential for asso- 
ciating meaning with symbols. 

Cbncludes that since the level and 
depth of comprehension vary 
greatly from student to student 
(purpose, interest, experience), 
instruction raust be individual- 
ized as much as possiblt*. 

Advanced Level 

Knows a developmental se<inence 
(or teaching the tasks of 
comprehension. 



Demonstrates that the same tasks 
involved in comprehending 
printed materials are involved 
in compiehending spoken words. 

Uses research findings and reli- 
able and valid information in 
attacking problems. 

Specialization Level 

Pres<snts to teachers new research 
findings concerning the com- 
prehension process. 



Ade(|uately prepares list of 
literal comprehension tasks 
and explains the function of 
each 

Achieves 80 percent accuracy 
on an exam. 



RcpKJrts findings in a paper. 



Submits a list. Defends the list 
orally or in writing to a 
faculty group. 



Writi's a paper reporting the 
findings. 



Consistently consults reseaich 
throughout advanced level 
of this module. 



Presents to teachers a one-hour 
inservite program. 

or 

Prepares a service bulletin, 



VIIJ-E 



Attend lecture. Re: d appro- 
pi iatt* references. 



Read text references. Attend 
lectures. Observe a videotape 
of verbalism. Determine 
pupils' levels of comprehen- 
sion in reading and their 
backgrounds of experiences. 



Observe similarities and differ- 
ences among pupils in com- 
prehcuUing the same selection 
and relate findings to con- 
cept. .Attend discussion. 

VIM-A 

Read text refcrcntc. Consult 
recent rescartli findings. 
Identify the tasks of compre- 
hension. Discuss with group 
when tasks should be intro- 
duced to pupils. Observe 
pupils' behaviors at various 
levels. 

Study references. Consult recent 
research findings. Compare 
and contrast acdirate com- 
prehension of luo groups of 
pupils (reading and listening). 

Re positively reinforced for 
re.uling research. 

VIMS 

Consult recent research, .'\ttencl 
planning sessions with uni» 
versity staff and peers. 
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MODULE SEVEN {continurd) 



Competencies 



Criterion Hchaviors 



LearniPK Kvpcricn^cs 



[^Exhibits competence in teaching meaning signals given through the sirucimc and pattern of the language. 



Profes&ional Entry Level 

Demonstrates that meaning resides 
in phriscs or thought units 
that make sentences. 

Teaches punctuation marks as 
signals of interpretation' mean- 
ing* and division of thought 
units. 



Perceives syntactic differences in 
sentence stru'ture, their cffcits 
on meaning, and resultant 
increase of reading difficuUy, 

Teaches pupils to percei\e mean- 
ing in various sentence patterns, 



Trains pupils to iriogni/e ihe 
ameccdems of pronouns. 

Tejchcs pupils that a new para- 
graph begins with an indenta- 
tion and presents another idea. 



Exhibits an understanding that 
paragraphs are structured 
around one idea which, if 
directly stated, will be found in 
a topic sentence and will be 
developed by supportive details- 
Knows that the perception of 
purposes for writing (narrative, 
expository, argumentative) 
signals the main idea and the 
supportive details. 

Advanced Level 

Exhibits understanding and skill 
in teaching meaning signals by 
language-structure patterns 
(maintenance or review). 

Lists ihe developmental sequence 
of teaching meaning signals by 
language structure patterns at 
ihe primary, intermediate, and 
secondary Icvels. 

Is sensitive to different language 
patterns of pupils, \otes effect 
on literal comprehension. 



Dcmnnsti all's to peers and as- 
sessor how sentences can he 
subdivided into thought 
units. 

Submits les.<(on plans and 
assessor's evaluation. 



Completes a test. 



Submits test resultn of tutored 
pupils, 



Teaches pupils to identify 

av^tcccdcnts with 80 percent 

a< ( u. acy. 
Teaches pupils to identify new 

new paragraphs with 80 

percent accuracy, 



Explains to a facuhy assessor 
how certain instructional ma- 
terials develop pupils' under- 
standings of paragraph 
structure. 

Submits lesson plans, instruc* 
tional materials, and assessor's 
evaluation. 



reaches professional entry-level 
students. 



Submits a cle\elopmental skills 
se(|ucnce list. Justifies se- 
cjuence with research findings. 



Demonstrates sensitivity in deal- 
ing with pupils. Reports find- 
ings on comprehension. 



VII.2.E 

Consult appi.'priate refiTc-rices. 
Attend leduies. Complete 
p-actice exercises, 

•Attend lectures. Observe dem- 
onstraiion teacher. Teach a 
group of pupils to interpret 
several marks of punctuation. 
Discuss lesson with demon* 
strator teacher. 

Attend discussion sessions. 
Study references. Complete 
practice exercises. 

Observe demonstration teacher. 
Plan lessons with peers and 
faculty. Implement lessons 
with pupils. 

Slm]y in>truclionaI materials. 
Prepare and implement 
lessons for pupils. 

Attend lecture. Study refer- 
ences. Plan lesson with peers. 
Implement lesson for pupils. 
Analyze strengths and weak- 
nesses of presentation with a 
facidty member. 

Review literature. .Attend dis- 
cussion session with reading 
materials specialist. Observe 
demonstration teacher. Select 
and use instructional ma- 
terials with pupils. 

View videotape demonstration. 
Study a variety of instruc- 
tional materials. Plan lessons 
and implement with pupils. 

VII-2.A 

Prepare lessons {v)r teaching 
meaning signals to preservice 
teachers. 

Attend seminar with resource 
personnel: developmental 
psychologist, reading ma- 
terials specialist, and faculty. 

Review research. 

Study references on different 
language patterns. Attend 
discussion session with lin- 
guist. Compare and contrast 
the comprehension of pupils 
with different language 
patterns. 
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MODULE F.XAMPl.ES 



MODULE SEVEN (rotttinued) 



Competencies 



Crilcrii)n Hchaviors 



Learning Experifiices 



Advanced Level (Com.) 

DcvcJops n mviUod to vvAhntw 
materiuU for the clfcttivc in- 
stntctioii of ineanInK .siRiiaN 
given througfi the stniclurc 
and pattern of the langtiaKC. 

Spedalizadon Level 

Seeks reference* whith report 
new findings in linguistic 
studies that suggest new ap- 
proaches to ttie teaching of 
meaning signals given through 
the structure and pattern of 
the language. 

Demonstrates new materials 
available to teach tncuning 
signals given through language 
patterns. Presents strengths, 
weaknesses, interest levels, and 
reading levels. 



f'rt'patt's ami mcs n <ht'(l;li« to 
evalniiu' iiistiiictioual 
mnlcrinls. 



Prepares written report. 



Demonstrates new materials to 
peers or makes videotape. 



K^'vu'w lurrcni metlio/ls anil 
fnuns. Atti'ud (hsiussion with 
restujrce staff and peers. 



VII.2-S 

Review research. Attend dis- 
cussion grntiM, 



Study rt'fcienten. Use ma- 
terials. Plan for <lcmonstra- 
tion with nniversii}' ffinilty 
and p<'ers 



1 3. [ Demonstrates competence in teaching the tasks of literal comprehension. 



Professional Entry Level 

Teaches word meanings by using 
the context. 



Teaches word meanings through 
word analysis or structural 
analysis. 

Guides pupils to ihe realization 
that most words have more 
than one meaning. 

FacViitates the study of word 
meaning through synonyms and 
antonyms. 

Trains pupils to recognize quali- 
fying words and their efTrcts 
on meaning. 



Instructs pupils to recogni/e and 
interpret homonyms. 



Tutors pupils in the interpreta- 
tion of figurative language. 



Teaches pupiis to interpret idio- 
matic expressions. 



Exhihiiii knowledge of concepts 
and methods in written re- 
port of experiences in teach- 
ing pupils. 

Submits lesson pl.ms, instruc- 
tional materials, and pupils' 
written work. 

Teaches a small group in the 
presence of a faculty 
assessor. 

Submits a report on the 

.strengths and weaknesses of 
lessons. 

.Submits a tape recording of a 
discussion with pupils. 



Teaches pupils to identify 
homonyms and produce ap- 
propriate meaning with 70 
percent accuracy. 

Submits lesson plans and tape 
recording of lessons. 



Teaches pupils to identify idio- 
matic expressions with 70 
percent accuracy. 



VII-3-E 

Read appropriate literature. 
Observe tlemonstration 
teacher. Attend lecture. IMan 
lessons. Implement lessons 
with pupils. 

Re<id appropriate lilerrfiurc. 
Observe demonstration 
teacher. Attend lecture. 
Teach pupils. 

Study references. Interact with 
peers. Plan lessons. Prepare 
instructional materials. 
Instruct pupils. 

Atten<l lettuie. Read referent rs. 
Plan with peers. Teach 
pupils. 

Attend discussion sessions. Read 
references. Discuss with iH'crs. 
Observe demonstration 
teacher. Practice the art of 
(luestioning. 

Attend lectures. Read appro- 
priate literature. Interact 
with peers. 

Attend discussion group. Read 
lefercnces. Observe dem<jn- 
stration teacher. Plan with 
demonstration teacher. Teach 
pupils. 

Attend discussion session. Ob- 
serte demozj.itration leacJier. 
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MODULE SEVEN (rontinurd) 
CoinpetciKies 



Clriicriun Mchaviors 



Learning Expcrirnrcs 



Professional Entry Level (Cont.) 

StimuhiU's pupils jo siinlv word 
oriRtns and changes in wonl 
mcaninKs. 

Mnkes pupjis aware that cadi 
technical field has its own 
special meaning for m;inv 
ordinary words. 



States the definition of the main 
idea as the idea around which 
the entire paragraph is buih. 

Instructs pupils in perceiving the 
main i<lca by identifying the 
topic sentence. 



Guides pupils in tlic identifica- 
tion of the main idea when it 
is directly or indirectly stated. 



Teaches t/io perception of the 
main idea over several para- 
graphs or in a selection. 



Recogr.izcs that the goal of pupils* 
perception of supponive details 
is to apprehend relevant details, 
to understand their relationship, 
and to identify the main idea 
in the total pattern of the 
Paragraph, article, or problem. 

Demonstrates to pupils how to 
perceive sequences in reading. 



Teaches pupils to read, to appre- 
hend, and to follow one-step, 
two-step, and n step directions. 

Advanced Level 

Knows a repertory of techniques 
for teaching vocabulary use and 
evaluating pupils' vocabularies. 

Exhibits a knowledge of research 
criticisms of the most effective 
methods for developing word 
meanings and vocabulary. 

Relates research findings on tasks 
of literal comprehension to 
methods for classroom teaching. 



I. cads a group discussion of 
I)npj|s in the presence of a 
faculty as.se.ssor. 

Reports orally or in writing on 
the effectiveness of instruc- 
tion. 



States the definition in writing 
or orally. 

Teaches pupils to identify topic 
sentence with 70 percent 
accuracy. 



Reports on the effectivene.ss of 
instruction. 



Teaches pupils to identify the 
main idea with 70 percent 
accui acy. 



Teaches pupils to identify sup- 
portive details, their relation- 
ship to one another, and the 
main idea with 70 percent 
accuracy. 



Develops materials that will 
direct students to follow and 
to predict sequences of 
events. 

Teaches pupils to perceive and 
to follow directions for play- 
ing a game, constructing 
something, etc. 



Completes a comprehensive 
exam or submits a paper. 



Completes an oral or written 
exam. 



Demonstrates in a debate with 
peers. 



Attend kTMiie. Attend peer 
study and discussion sessions. 
Practiie the art of question- 
ing with peers and pupils, 

Attend lecture. Observe dem- 
onstration. Study references. 
Comp.'tre and contrast word 
meaning in several t ethnical 
fields to demonstrate concept 
to pupils. 

Atfend lectine. .Study references. 



Attend discussion session. 
Practice with peers. Study 
references. IMan le.ssons, 
select instructional materials, 
and implement lessons for 
pupils. 

Practice identifying main idea. 
Interact with peers. Teach 
pupils in tlte presence of a 
demonstration teacher. 

StiKly appropriate references. 

Attend disiussion session. 

Observe several teachers. 

Discuss observation. 

Instruct pupils. 
Attend lectures. Study 

references. Complete drill 

exercises. Discuss with 

peers. 



Review appropriate literature. 
Attend discussion seision. 



Attend lecture. Study references. 
Practice. Have pupils read 
directions for playing games, 
constructing something, etc, 

V1I-S.A 

Attend lectures and discussion 

sessions. Observe teachers. 

Read appropriate research 

and literature. 
Review literature and research. 

Interact with peers and uni- 

versity faculty. 

Prepare for debate. 
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MODULE SEVEN {continued) 



Compciencics 



Criterion Uchaviors 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

Demonstr.itCii skill in dcvctopinK 
Karnes to tcadi vocabulary. 
fiRuraii\(' lanKuaKe. implied 
meaning and follow ing 
directions. 



Displays skill in the develop- 
ment of materials to teach 
getting the main idea and 
supportive details. 

Demonstrates a sensitivity to 
pupils and a desire to develop 
positive self-images in pupils 
by assigning instructional ma- 
terials ai the appropriate inter- 
est and instructional levels. 

Specialization Level 

Supports teachers hy suggesting 
methods of transforming the 
teacher's personal knowledge 
into methods for pupils' 
learning. 



Helps new teacher gel a good 
start in leaching the tasks of 
literal comprehension. 

Oives assistance to teachers who 
are having difficulty teaching 
pupils the tajiks of literal 
comprehension. 

Informs teachers, reading spe- 
cialists, nnd school ac^miriistra- 
lors of current instructional 
materials devised to teach the 
tasks of literal comprehension. 

Demonstrates techniques that 
teachcts can use in appraising 
theit own instructions. 

Dctetmineii priorities in improv- 
ing instruction in literal 
comprehension. 



Assesses the etfeitiveness of in- 
struction in teaching the tasks 
of literal comprehension. 

Designs and implements a re- 
search expetiment to evaluate 
current iustriu tional practices 
or to test new instructional 
w atlicc5. 



Suhniiu gjincs. Ket}(}ris on 
revisions made as a result of 
pupils' use. 



Submits revised materials. 



Teaches pupils in the presence 
of a faculty assessor. 



Submits written report. 



Same as preceding. 



Defends diagnoses and steps 
taken to peers and faculty 
assessor. 

Demonstrates new materials at 
one inservite meeting to a 
group from the professional 
entry level, or on a videotape. 

Submits a checklist. 



Submits a written report. 



Presents orally an evaluation to 
teachers, administrators, or 
peers in the presence of a 
faculty assessor. 

Prepares written report pre- 
senting experiment and 
findings. 



Review commert iaily prepared 
and teacher 'Prepared games. 
Meet with resource and ma- 
terials specialists. Create one 
game in vocabulary, figura- 
tive language, implied 
meaning, and following 
directions. Use games with 
pupils. Reuse games. 

Create main idea and suppor- 
tivC'deiaiU materials for 
spetifu: pupils' needs. Use 
with pupils. Revise materials. 

Observe teachers. Videotape 
sessions with pupils. Discussi 
sessions with peers and 
faculty. 



VII-3S 

Attend discussion sessions con- 
cerning principles of supervi- 
sion, Observe reading super- 
visor. Interact with a teacher. 
Suggest appropriate methods. 
Plan with teacher. Have 
lea^'her implement method 
for pupils. 

Same as preceding. 



Diagnose pupils' and teachers' 
dilFiculties and take appro- 
priate steps. 

Review current materials. Plan 
with university stall and 
peers. 



Attend lecture. Review appro- 
priate references. Prepare a 
checklist. 

Attend discussion sesKions on 
evaluating and establishing 
priorities in instruction. 
Evaluate the strengths and 
weaknesses of the classroom. 
Establish the priorities for 
instruction. 

Evaluate the effectiveness of 
instruction in primary, 
intermediate, or junior 
high grades in one building. 

Atter^d sessions with re^ea^ch 
statisii( tan. 
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MODULE SEVEN (continurd) 



Compcieniics 



Criicrion Ilehaviors 



Learning Experiences 



|4» I I)i*it)liiys compeicntc in teaching the taaks in interpretive comprehension. 

Professional Entry Level 

States that llr^rnl lompri'hension Writes a report. 

muM be accurate before in*2i- 
piclivc lompri'hcnsion is 
ac<iiraii'. 



Explains i)iat a certain type of 
thinking and awareness is 
necessary before making 
inferences. 



States that an inference is mean- 
ing implied by the author. 

Instructs pupils to make infer- 
ences by perceiving the author's 
tone, attitude, and purpose in 

DIrccJs pupils to idcntiiy cause 
and effect relationships by the 
sense of die selection and by 
key words which suggc-sl a tause 
and effect relationship. 



Presents findings orally or in 
writing. 



Completes oral or written exam. 



Teaches pupils to perceive 
author's tone, attitude, and 
purpo.se in writing with 65 
percent accuracy. 

Observes studetus learning to 
recognize cause and effect 
relationships. Writes a report 
discussing pupils' success. 



VII-4.E 

Attend lecture. Read references. 
Simulates with peers. Com- 
pare the efTrrtivencss in 
making inferences of pupils 
who have accurate literal 
comprehension with those 
who do not have acc urate 
literal comprehension. 

Attend simulation with peers. 
.Study references. Observe 
groups, nocument the work 
of pupils who recognize main 
ideas and who have chances 
of obtaining implied 
meanings. 

Attend lecture. Complete exer- 
cises identifying inferences. 
Read references. 

Siudy references. Cb>crvc dem- 
onstration teacher. Oiscuss 
with peers. Plan and practice 
>viili rtf monsiraiion teacher. 

Constth literal tire. Plan lessons 
wllli peers atid university 
staff. Teach pupils to recog- 
nize cause and eflect 
relationships. 



EMC 



Explains that comparisons and 
contrast.s tan be reco^ni/cd by 
the sense of tlie selettion by 
key words. 



Has pupil.s distinguish fact from 
opinion. 



Exhibits skill in teaching [nipils 
to formulate opinions. 



Displays skill in teaching pupils 
to identify conclusions in their 
reading and to formulate their 
own conclusions from their 
reading. 
Demonstrates skill in having 
pupils anticipate outcomes in 
literary material. 
Reports rOcent research findings 

in teaching the tasks of 
Sr _.erprctive comprehetLsiun, 



Observe? »-".'nils learnins ic 
recogni/e comparison -contrast. 
Writes accurate teport illus- 
trating concept. 



Teaches pupils to identify facts 
from opinions with 70 per* 
Lent accuracy. 



Presents a lesson in the pres- 
ence of a faculty assessor. 



Submits lesson plans, instruc- 
tional materials, and pupils' 
worksheets. Reports on the 
strengths and weaknesses of 
the lessons. 

Teaches pupils to predict out- 
comes with 70 percent 
accuracy. 

Writes a comprehensive report. 
Presents findings orally. 



Consult literature. Attend dis- 
cussion sessions. Obser\e 
demonstration teacher. Ob- 
serve pupils leartiing to 
recognize comparison-contrast 
relationship through key 
woras. 

Attend lecttire. Practice identi- 
fying facts from opinions. Ob- 
serve demonstration teacher. 
Plan with demonstration 
teacher. Implement lesson for 
pupils. 

Study references. Observe dem- 
onstration teacher. Practice 
the art of questioning with 
pupils. Prepare and imple- 
ment lessons for pupils. 

Read references. Attend discus- 
sion session. Instruct pupils. 



Attend lectures. .Study refer- 
ences. Observe demonstration 
teacher. 

Review appropriate literature 
on research. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE SEVKN ( ofttinuril) 



Comixtcncics 



Criicrion lk'lia\iors 



Learning Expcriciucs 



Special iiat ton Level 

In(oinis ti'adii'is, ii;i(ljnK s\k> 
ciali^ts, nutl m liool atlmiiiisit-.f 
of (III I cut instiiKtlotial ma. 
leiials <li'\is<.< to iiath the tasks 
of interpreti\c tompi i-hcnsioti. 

Oi'icrmiiK'5 piioritics in iniproN- 
itiK instruction in intC! pro- 
lix c coin pi I' hen si on. 



Desif^ns and iiiiplenu-ms a ic- 
scavili rxpt'iinicnl t(t c\aluaie 
curicm instuK tion.il prattid-'j 
or to test new insinutional 
prac'tites. 

AsscsM's the cIIm iix cnest of in- 
Mniction in leiiihinK the tasks 
of interpret i\e toinpicheiision. 



Di'iuoiisliiiU's new tnateiials at 
(me inu'ixiie meeting, to a 
Ktoup from the professional 
level, or on a videotape. 

Tresents findings to teachers, 
adniinistiatois. or peers in the 
presente t»f a fatiilty assessor. 



Prepares a uritleij report pre- 
st-ntinR experiment and 
findings. 



I'lepares a paper. 



V11.4-S 

KoU'w (III lent niaieiiaU. Plan 
with uni\eisiiv staff and 
liei'is. 



Attend dis4.i»ssion sessions on 
(.'\aUinting and estabhstiiiiR 
ptioritics in instruction. 
K\ahiate strengtliN and weak' 
nesses of one classroom and 
establish (he priorities for 
instruction. 

.\ttcnd sessions with rcsearcii 
statistician. DesiRn and im- 
plement a research study. 



K\ahtate the effect ivcness of 
instruct inn in primary, 
intermediate, or junior tuRh 
grades in one building, 



Continuing Assessment and Post-Assessment Procedures 

Each participuiit should be assessed for specific competencies: by the criterion 
behaviors or equivalents listed. Some suggested means for judging mastery of a 
particular competency are analyzing lesson phtns for objectives, instructionai 
materials, teacliing techniques, and procechues; observing the implementation 
of lessons; evaluating knowledge based on test results, and evaluating the achieve- 
ment and performance of the participant instructed. When a particular compe- 
lency is not mastered, the assessor should diagnose the problem (s) and recommend 
learning experiences that would lead to mastery of that competency. 



CONTRIBUTING CONSULTANTS 

A. Sterl Artlcy. University of Missouri 
Paul Berg. Univcisity of South Carolina 
Cat lot ta Bogai t, Media Learning Design, Tennessee 
Mei Cebulash, Scholastic Book Service 
Donald L. Cleland, University of Pittsbmgh 
Thomas E. Culiiton. Jr., Boston University 
J. Fred Gage, Falk School, University of Pittsburgh 
Harold L. Herlici. Syracuse University 
Margaret Keyser Hill, Sotitherii Illinois University 
Richard Kemper, University of South Carolina 
Marion L. McCiuire, University of Rhode Island 
William P. Morris, San Diego State College 
O Pauk, Cornell Uttiversity 
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Chapter Eleven 



Developing Comprehension — Synthesis and ^ 

GeneraHzation: Resource Module O 

Joseph Malak 



Prepared: October 1971 
Revised: May 1972 



This resource module, which is concerned with evaluative (critical) reading, 
the forming of generalizations in content fields, and the combining of informa- 
tion from several sources, should be of major importance in the preparatio^n of 
instructional modules in undergraduate programs for all teachers, except pos- 
sibly those for early childhood. This value does not diminish at the advanced 
and specialization levels. Inservice education programs based on the module 
should produce positive results in the form of improved pupil skills. 



Preparticipation Assessment Procedures 

Each participant should be pre-assessed for prerequisite behaviors and compe- 
tencies within the module. 

The participant is expected to possess the following behaviors before at- 
tempting this module at the professional entry Lvel: 

a. cognizance of the diagnostic teaching concept; 

b. skill in the administration, scoring, and interpretation of survey tests in 
comprehension. 

Developing Comprehension: Analysis of Meaning 

The following procedures for pre-assessment are recommended to determine a 
participant's level of competency before he enters this module: 
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a. self-assessment; i.e., he evaluates his competencies in relation to those listed. 

b. shared assessment between advisor and advisee; i.e., the advisee compares his 
assessment of competencies with that of his advisor, and they reality test the 
conflicts. 

c. brief written or oral examination (especially in the cognitive areas). 

d. dem'^nstration of criterion behaviors. 

e. approval by a competent faculty member or a competent school adminis- 
trator based on a knowledge of the participant's past experiences. 

If this assessment reveals that a student already has mastered a compe- 
tency included in the module, he should not be required to do the tasks 
except as a maintenance or a review procedure. 



MODULE EIGHT 

Developing Comprehension Synthesis ano Cenehalization 



Compciencies 



Criterion Behavion 



Learning Experiences 



[1. I Teaches pupils to aisess what they ic^d. 

Profctsional Entry Level 

Instructs pupils in the detection 
of the writci's moiivc: inform, 
teach, nio\c' emotionally' sell, 
argue, tell a story. (What is his 
motive:- Who uill benefit if 
you agreed) 



Teaches pupils to identify the 
content of a seleetion as factual 
or creative. 

Defines a statement of fact as that 
which can be proved to be true 
or false by an observable test. 
Define* a ^intrmrnt- nf opinion 
as that which defies objective 
proof even though the writer 
may relate cspciicnies support- 
ing that opinion. 

Guides pupils in the identifica- 
tion ot statements of facts and 
opinions in their leading. Leads 
pupils to detect common chics 
that differentiate between fact 
and opinion: "I believe," "it 
teems." "thi'j experiment 
reveals," ett.. 

Teaches pupils tu differentiate 
between subjective opinion 
and uuthontative judgment. 
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Submits lesson plans and 
fatuity Liwssor's evaluation 
of presentations. 



TcathtA ptipils to identify with 
90 peKent acciiraty the con- 
tent of selections as factual 
or creative. 

Defines statements of fact and 
opinion orally or in writing. 



Teaches pupils to differentiate 
with 80 percent accuracy uc- 
twccn statements of fact and 
opinion. 



Teaches pupils to differentiaie 
with 80 percent accuracy be- 
tween stibjedivc opinion and 
authoritative judgment. 



VIIME 

Read references. Attend ses- 
sions detecting wrile:*5 mo- 
tive. Observe videotapes or 
demonstration teacher. In- 
struct a group of pupils at 
the intermediate 
junior high, or senior high 
school level in the presence 
of a faculty assessor. 

Observe demonstration lesson. 
Plan lessons with demonstra- 
tion teacher. Practice with 
peers. Instruct pupils. 

Read and study references. 
Complete programed 
exercises. 



Observe videotaped lessons. 
Discuss effectiveness of tech- 
niques with faculty and 
peers. Attend planning ses* 
sions. Instruct pupils. 



Review appropriate instruc- 
tional materials. Observe 
demonstration teacher. Plan 
lessons with demonstration 
teacher. Instruct pupils. 
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moduli; ex a m ples 



MODULE EIGHT {cot\timted) 



Competencies 



Critcriun HehavioM 



Learning Experiences 



Profeumuatl Entry Level (Con ) 

Dcmon»tiaie!i skill in itK'ticiviiiK 
topiu and details that arc 
irrelevant to the m.nn idea .iitd 
in evaluating ihe coroplrtcness 
of an article. 

Instrtiitr children in rccogni/iitg 
irre]e\ant lupits and details in 
their reading and in judging 
the completeness of a reading 
selection. 

Displays competence in judging 
the objectivity of select ionn by 
determining the extent to which 
and the manner in which dif- 
ferent points of view were 
presented. 

Teaches pupils to recognize 
points of view and to dcter- 
mrne the extent to which dif* 
ferent points of view were 
presented. 

Scnsitiies pupils to the need for 
different points of \iew to be 
presented. 



Guides pupils in evaluating con. 
tent accuracy by following a 
stiggested method of question- 
ing what ihcy read. 

Directs pupils to perceive emo- 
tionally charged words used in 
reading selections. 



Demoiistiatcs in teadiiig 
selet linns. 



Teaches pupils in the presence 
of a faculty assessor. Submits 
lesson plans and pupils' 
work. 

.Submits written analyses of 
reading selections. 



Teaches pupils to determine 
with 70 percent accuracy the 
extent to which difTerent 
points of view were presented 
in several reading selections. 

Reinforces a group of pupils in 
a discussi(iii session, 
or 

Conducts role-plnying session 
with a small g'.oitp of pupils. 

Submits lesson plans and in* 
structioiial materials. Inter- 
acts well with pupils during 
lessons. Reinforfcs pupils' 
c|uestioning content accuracy. 

Teat hes puiJtIs to identify with 
70 percM.i ccuiacy emotion- 
ally (liUiK^u wordj in reading 
iielections. 



l isten to taped lectures with 
pects. Interact with peers and 
tinivrrsitv siatf. Complcie 
practice exercises. 

Ohsnvc demonstration teacher. 
Plan lessons with demonstra- 
tion teacher. Review instriiC' 
tional materials. Teach 
pupils. 

Judge the objectivity by analyz- 
ing the extent to which and 
tlie manner in wliicli difTeieiit 
ixiints of view were presented 
in reading selections. 

.\ttcncl lectures on technic|ues 
of teaching in this area. 
Meet with materials speciah'r>:. 
IMan lessons with university 
staff. Instruct pupils. 

.-Nttcnd group sessions with a 
psychologist to learn methods 
of positive reinforcement. 
I'racticc with pupils. 

Read refer ernes. Observe dcm* 
cnistt alien teacher. IMan tes- 
Mitiy w'titi demonstration 
teacher. Videotape pi act ice 
sessions with peers. 

Read references on methodol- 
ogy. Observe videotapes. 
Attend discussion. Plan and 
implement lessons for pupils. 



Advanced Level 



VllM-A 



Lists a development »' •^'•'•••ence 
for teaching pupils to assess 
what they read. (See profes- 
sional entry level. (Ranks ob- 
jectives and behaviors both in 
difficulty of petformance and in 
maturational sequence. 



Seeks references which repo. 4 cur- 
rent research findings in teach- 
ing pupils to evaluate what 
they read. 

Designs a new instructional item 
to facilitate learning at a 
prescribed level and with a 
prescribed population. 
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Prepares a comprehensive list 
(K-12). Writes a papet pre- 
senting rationale and defense 
for sec|uence. 

or 

Prepares a comprehensive list 
(K-12). Presents rationale 
orally. Defends sequence 
orally. 

Pieseiits fmdtngs in a paper. 



Submits instructional materials 
desigiicd. 



Seek and read appropriate 
literature and research. 
.-\ttend lectures. 



Seek and read apprC'priate 
litetatiirc and research. 
Attend lectu'.es. 

Meet with inservice teachers 
and materials specialist. De- 
sign instructional materials 
for tlic competencies listed at 
the professional entry level. 
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MODULE EIGHT (rontinued) 



Compcicticict 



Criicnon Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

Uiagnosr<i from pupils' rr^ponH-^ 
thr particular kinds of difficul 
ties being ciicoiiniered in 
respect to assessing what they 
read. 

Organ lies activities and strategies 
to aid learners haxiiig difTiciii- 
tics in asscsniiig what they read. 

SpeciaiUiaition Level 

Encourages teachers to have pupils 
(lucstion what they read but to 
accept that uhidi h adecjiiately 
supported by evidence and 
expert opinion, 

Suiveys jnd criti(|ucs current 
practices and instructional ma- 
terials used in teaching pupils 
to assess what they read, 



Prepares service bulletin contcrn* 
ing tra<hing pupils to as5C'ss 
what they read. 



l)einou>iiatei with a group of 
pupils. 



Submits diagnoses;, lesson plans, 
and designed a<tivities. Re- 
ports on pupils* successes, 



Conducts an eilcctive one<hour 
inservice program. (Follows 
iiiscrvice with dassrooni 
visits.) Reinforces teachers 
who have pupils questionitig 
what they read. 

Submits a report discussing cur< 
rent piacticci* in one elemen* 
tary or junior high school. 
Details instructional materials 
used. Presents strengths and 
weaknesses of program and 
makes recommendations, 

Submits one sc*r\icc bulletin. 



.Attend diccuv^ion sessions. 
Practice by teaching and by 
discussing diagnoses with 
reading supervisor, university 
staff, and peers. 

Meet with university staff. 
Consult with materials spe- 
cialist. Instruct pupils. 

VIIM S 

Plan inservice with supervisors 
of reading and university 
faculty. 



.\ssist reading consultant sur- 
veying some aspect of reading 
program. Attend sessions on 
sur\ey techniques and design. 



Study several service bulletins. 
Attend group discussion. 



j 2. \ Leads pupils to attain competence 
Professional Entry Level 

Teaches pupils to perceive pur- 
poses of writing (exposition, 
argument, narration). 

Deraonsiraies to pupils that expo- 
sition is utilized fui definition, 
explanation of a pioce.ss, report- 
ing and analyzing something, 
offering iritical essays on society 
and literature, and nfTering an 
informal essay. (Maintenance 
or review.) 
For narration see Literarv 

Appreciation i\fudule. 
Teaches pupils to identify these 
styles of paragraph organiza- 
tion in exposition, argument, 
and narration: 

Compaiison -contrast 

Cause-efTet t 

Chronology 

Classification 

Description 

Analoizy 

Expansion on an example or 

premise 
Itemiiing events leading to 

a conclusion 
(Maintenance or review.) 



in recognizing styles of paragraph organization and pu] poses of writing. 

VIII-2-E 




Teaches pupils iu the pie.sence 
of a fatuity a^^cssor. Reports 
strengths and weaknesses of 
ttic lesson. 

Submits lideoiape and critical 
comments. 



Teaches pupils to identify with 
70 percent accuracy styles of 
paragraph organi?ation. 



Read references. Observe dem- 
oHMiiation teacher. Practice, 
Plan and implement lessons 
for pupils. 

Read references. View with a 
group a videotaped lesson, 
Plan lessons with reading 
supervisnr. Practice by video- 
tapitiK presentation and ob- 
taining critical comment. 



Attend demonstration and dis- 
cussion group. Meet with uni- 
versity staff for assistance in 
lesson planning and selection 
of materials. Practice, 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE EIGHT (continurd) 



CompciciKics 



Criicrinn Behavinri 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced Level 

Lists a developmental niiuciiic 
for tcadiing ptipils to identify 
authors' purposes for wn'ttnK 
and styles of paragraph 
organization. 



Suhmiis Usi. ttcivmis «nii,'.;rr 
orallv or in wriitnR. 



VIII-2.A 

Head and study appropriate 
literature and research. At- 
tend lectures. Prepare a list 
which ranks objectives and 
behaviors both in difficulty of 
performance and in matura* 
lional sequence. 



Specialiiation Level 

Displays competence in ^iijHT- 
vising teachers in this area. 



Reports in writing on the 
Miper\ision of one prcservice 
teacher. 



VIII.2S 

Read Clinical Supfn*iiion by 
Coldhammer. Observe reading 
supervisor using this tech> 
nique. Practice with peers. 



1 3. 1 Teaches pupils to analyze the logic o| arguments. 



Professional Entry Level 

Guides pupiU in pcrici\ing 

deducti>e antl inductile reason* 
ing in reading arguments. 



Teaches pupils to dctett ti;i v.- 
errors in logic: 
Distortion 

Begging the question or 
ignoring the fiuestion 
Exteiisiun or exaggeration 
Red Herring or distraction 

from the issue 
Name calling 
Using straw men or issues 
Oversimplification 
Hasty generalizations 
Stereotypes 

Inadefiuate causal reldtion.v«^ 
Either«or fallacy 
Trivial analogies 

Advanced Level 

Evaluates instructional materials 
for instructional lc>\rl and 
effectiveness. 



Submits hssoM plans and in* 
str.taior.n! nicucrials. Reports 
or. strengths and weaknesses 
of lessons. 

Teaches pupils to detect errors 
in logic with 70 pertent 
accuracy. 



Submits a checklist. 



.\ssfss(s iiistr'iciional levels and 
efffttiveness of materials. 



VIIISE 

Attend logic lectures. Complete 
practice exercises. Observe 
demonstration. Plan with 
reading supervisor. Imple- 
ment lesson for pupils. 

Cjomplete programed materials. 
Discuss with peer and univer- 
sity faculty. Observe demon- 
stration teacher. Plan instruc- 
tion with demonstration 
teacher. Instruct pupils. 



VIILSA 

Rea<l references. .Attend group 
sessions with peers, reading 
supervisor, arul liniUTsilv 
iia^T. Review instructional 
materials. Review existing 
criteria for the evaluation of 
materials. Prepare and use a 
checklist. 



Spccialixaiion Level 

Demonstrates {echnic|ties for 
teaching pupils to detect 
errors in logic: 
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Oondtuls with facility two one- 
hour demonstration .sessions 
with prcseivice teachers or 
inservice teachers in the 
presence of a faculty assessor. 



Observe reading supervisors, 
.Meet and plan sessions vvith 
reading supervisor and 
university stafT. 
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MODULE EIGHT (continued) 



Compclcncics 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



1 4. ] Leads pupils to identify propaganda techniques used in argument. 
Professional Entry Level 



Teaches pupih lo identify in 
their reading these prnpnganda 
techniques: 
Citation of an authority or 

testimonial approach 
Bandwagon appeals 
False or glittering generaliza- 
tions 

Appeals to emotion rather 

than intellect 
Transfer approach — relates 
to consumer or to physical 
or mental satisfactions 
Half truth techniques 
Directs pupils to evaluate their 
reading for propaganda tech- 
nicjues ^nd (o v^lue logical 
argument ratht-r thai\ propa- 
gandistic argument. 

Advanced Level 

Reviews the literature- and re- 
search for current trends and 
findings concerning the tr;uh- 
ing of propaganda techniques 

Reviews the literatutc and re- 
search concerning the teaching 
of propaganda te(hiiic|ues 
through discussion. 

Evaluates materials for effective 
instruciion iii perceiving 
propaganda '<;chniqucs. 

Directs pupils at various levels to 
detect common propaganda 
techniques used in different 
sources. 



Specialization Level 

Relates research findings about 
propaganda teciittiques to dass- 
room teaching methods. 



Demonstrates leafhing techniques 
to professional cnliy level 
participants. 

Conducts research on teachinR 
propaganda techniques. 



Pupils instructed to identify 
propaganda techniques used 
in reading selection^. 



Submits lesson plans, instruc- 
tional materials, and facultv 
assrs^nr's evaluation. 



I'reserrts findings and trends in 
a pi.per. 

or 

C!omp!etC5 oral or written exam. 
I'resents findings in a paper. 



Submits a checklist or other 
devices to evaluate materials. 



l)emonsiratcs competence in 
teuching propaganda tech- 
nic]Ues by teaching at three of 
these levels: primarv, inter- 
mediate, junior high, senior 
high. 



.Submits plans and participants' 
ev alttation. 



Provides videotapes of lessons. 



Submits a paper reporting re- 
search design and finditigs. 



VIII.4.E 

Attend group sessions in which 
propaganda techniques are 
defined and identified in 
reading selections. Study the 
fallacies of propaganda tech- 
niques. Plan lessons willi 
university staff. Practice with 
peers. Read references on 
teaching techniques. 



Read references. Observe dem- 
onstration teactier. Study in* 
strttctinnal materials available. 
Plan with demonstration 
teacher, 

VIIMA 

Locate and read appropriate 
literature and research. 
Attend lectures. 

Consult appropriate research. 
Attend lectures and 
demonstrations. 

Discuss criteria for cfTeclive 
materials with university 
staff, reading supervisors, 
and peers. 

Observe demonstration teachers. 
Plan and practice with dem- 
onstration teacher. Imple- 
ment lesson for pupils. 



Review appropriate literature 
and research. Consult with 
university staff. Plan and 
implement inservice program 
for teachers. Have teachers 
evaluate program. 

Plan with reading staff from 
university. Practice with 
peers and pupils. Conduct 
demonstration lessons. 

Consult with statistician and 
ttniversity staff. Develop and 
implement a research design 
for one aspect of this area. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE EIGHT (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



SpedaUcacion Lcrel (Cone.) 

niagnnics problems in teaching 
and offers suggestions to correct 
the dilBcukics. 



Submits facuhy assessor's 
cvuliiatioiL 



0?>scrvc icadinR supervisor. 
Assist siiiKTvisur in <leuIinK 
with problems. Diagnose 
problems for teachers. Offer 
suggestions to correct the 
difficulties. 



I 5. 1 Demonsiratct competency in teaching pupils to combine information from a number of sources read. 



ProfcMional Entry Level 

Directs pupils to eslJtblish a pur- 
pose before reading from a 
number of sou recti. 



Demonstrates to pupils that (he 
nature of the material read 
and the reader's purpose will 
determine the organization of 
an outline. 



Guides children in making an 
integrated outline by combin- 
ing information from a num- 
ber of sources. 



Submits lesHon plans and tape 
rcioi dings of the lessons. 



Submits lesson plars (hat meet 
rcf|uirement!(. !r'jchments 
leur)!! for ;)i [jjfi in the pres- 
ence of a favu'iy assessor. 



Submits pupils' cotnprehcnsive 
uutHnes. 



VIII-5E 

Read rcfcicnces. Observe video- 
tat>€!(. Plan lesions with a 
demonstration teacher and 
peer* which show the need to 
establish purpose before read* 
ing from a number of sources. 
Implement lesson for pupils. 

Read references. Observe dem- 
onstration teacher. Discuss 
plans and materials for les- 
sons with peers and reading 
supervisor. I' Ian lessons that 
show (hat the outline-or- 
ganization pattern evolves 
from type of material and 
puriK>3c* for organization. 
Implement lesson for pupils. 

IMiin lessons with university staff 
nnd peers. Prepare five out- 
lines from hve sources. Have 
pupils integrate the informa- 
tion into one comprehensive 
outline. 



Advanced Level 

Lists a developmental sc<|uence 
for teaching pupils to combine 
information from a number of 
sources. 



Displays skill in the development 
of instructional materials /or 
teaching pupils to combine 
information. 



Specialization Level 

Supports teacher by suggesting 
methods of transforming the 
teacher's personal knnwlcdge 
into methods for pupils' 



ERIC 



learning. 



Presents list to a peer group. 
Defends scc|uence orally in 
the presence of a facuky 
assessor. 



Submits revised instructional 
materials. 



Interacts with teachers in the 
presence of a faculty assessor. 
Suggests appropiiute teaching 
methcxis. 



vin.5.A 

Read and study appropriate 
literature and research. At- 
tend lectures. Prepare a list 
which ranks objectives and 
behaviors both in difficulty of 
perfocmance and in matura- 
tional sequence. 

Review commercially prepared 
materials. Meet with reading 
supervisors. Write instruc- 
tional materials for us<: at 
one of these levels: inter* 
mediate, junior or senior 
high school, comm'uttily col* 
lege. Use with pupils. Revise 
instructional materials. 

v;?i*5*s 

.Attend ditxiissinn sessinns on 
principles of supervision. Ob- 
serve reading supervisor. 
Work with teachers. 
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MODULE EIGHT (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



Spcclallxaiton Lcrel (0>n2.) 
Helps new teacher fid a rcmkI 
start in teaching pupils to out- 
line and integrate information 
from a number of sources. 

Informs teachers, rc^idirig spc* 
cialists* and school adminiAtri* 
tors of current instrnt tianal 
materials in teaching pupils tn 
combine information from 
various sources. 

Demonstrates techniques that 
teachers can use in appraising 
their own instruction. 



Assesses the effectiveness of in* 
stpjction in (caching outlining 
and integrating information 
from a number of sources. 



Explains to peers and faculty 
asseswr the processes cm^ 
ployed and outcomes. 

Demonstrates new materials at 
one inscrvice meeting or to a 

entry level. 



Prepares a checklist for teachers 
to use. 

or 

Reports on teachers* behaviors 
after inservice program. 

Prepares a paper evaluating the 
effectiveness of instruction in 
the intermediate* 
junior, or senior high grades. 



Same as preceding. 



Review and study new and 
current materials. Plan with 
university staff and peers. 
Implement. 



Attend lectures. Review appro^ 
priate references. Instruct a 
group of inservice teachers. 



Attend discussion sessions on 
evaluation. 



[ 6. [ Teaches pupils to form generalizations from information read and synthesu 
content study. 



within a specific field of 



Professional Entry Leve! 

Kncv.'S zv. in-iriictional frame' 
work and general goal that will 
facilitate learning to read in 
specific content areas: 
Preparation 
Motivation 

Background information 

and review 
Anticipation and purpose 
Direction 

Language development 

Guidance 

Development of skills 
Development of concepts 

Independence 
Application cf skills 
Application of concepts 

Explains hoiv and why content 
teachers should examine in> 
structional materials for I) the 
identification of basic concepts 
to be studied, 2) the tc*chnical 
Ytxiabulary which holds poten- 
tial difficulty, and 3) the pro> 
cesses and the skills that stu- 
dents need in order to identify^ 
understand, and apply instruct 
tional ideas. 

Evaluates content materials for 
above. 



er|c 



Completes an oral or written 
exam. 

or 

Demonstrates in lesson 
planning. 



Explains and demonstrates in 
a paper. 

or 

Demonstrates knowledge on an 
oral or written exam. 



Submits evaluation in writing. 



viiie-E 

Read and s:<jdy content area 
books (e.g.. Teaching Read' 
ing in Contrnl Areas by 
Herbcr). Attend discussion 
sessions. 



Same as preceding. 



Use Herberts list to determine 
facton involved in content 
materials with passages from 
social studies and from 
science. 
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MODULE EIGH r (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Expericiucs 



Profcssiunal Entry Level (Com.) 
Knows that teuchiiiK and direc- 
tion, in most cases, should 
precede a reading assignment. 



Exhibits skill in the art of r|ues- 
tioning to elicit literal, inter- 
pretative, and applied compre- 
hension. 

(Maintenance or review.) 

Explains that pupils arc success- 
ful readers when they can easily 
transform a repertoire of skills 
to meet the demands of various 
content areas and levels of 
sophistication. 

Utilizes reading guides to tc;uh 
reading in tlic content aicas. 



Employs leasoning guides to ex- 
tend pupils' skill in instruction 
in content areas beyond the 
reading processes to reasoning. 



Preitcnts findings in a paper. 



iH'moii.strateji skill a small 

group o( pupils. 



Explains and demonstrates in a 
paper. 



.Submits reading guides. 



.Same as preceding. 



Give pupils a reading assign- 
ment. Measure pupils' com- 
prehension. Huihl pupils' 
background of experiences 
prior to another reading 
assignment. Make a directed 
reauing assignment. Measure 
pupils' comprehension. Com- 
pare and contrast rcsuUs of 
^'oth measurements. 

Observe videotapes. Attend 
discussion sessions. Practice 
with peers. 



Read references. Complete 
practice exercises. Attend 
demonstration. Teach pupils. 



Read and study Teacliing 

H fading in Cvtitent Areas by 
Hcrber. Study reading guides 
that have been prepared. 
Piepare one reading guide in 
social studies and one in 
St ience. 



Same as preceding. 



Advanced Level 

Develops pupils' technical vocab- 
ulary on a literal level by 
writing exercises or games 
that demand recall. 



Develops pupils" technical vocab- 
ulary by ivritiiig exercises that 
demand analysis and seeing 
relationships. 

Individualizes instruction by pro- 
viding difTerentiated tasks and 
assignments in terms of read- 
ing guides. 



Submits exercise*: and games 
employing either multiple 
meanings association, cate- 
gorizing, word puzzles, or 
word analysis lo develop 
pupils' technical vocabulary 
in one content area. 

Submits exercises and games 
that demand analysis and 
seeing relationships. 

Submits guides and a report on 
pupils' progress. 



V11I-6-A 

Review commercially prepared 
and teacher-made games and 
exercises. Consuh with ma- 
terials specialists and univer- 
siiy .staff. Prepare exercises 
and games. Implement games 
for pupils. Revises. 

Same as preceding. 



Observe demonstration teacher. 
Attend discu.ssiun sessions 
with univeiaity staff and 
peers. Individualize by devel- 
oping differentiated tasks ar^d 
assignments over a period of 
several weeks for a class. 
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MODULE EIGH T {cantinufd) 



Ck)mpcicniic5 



Specialization Level 

Informs teachers, rcadiiiK »pc- 
(bli'.K.i, and school aifmtniittr.i- 
tors of current instruilinnal 
materials devised to teach 
pupils to form gencraliMtions 
Crom information read and 
synthesized within a specific 
field of content. 

Determines priorities to improve 
instruction in teaching pupils 
to geneiali/e from reading in 
content areas. 

Designs and imptenienis a re- 
search experiment to evaluate 
carrent practices or to test new 
instructional practiccH. 



Criterion ncliavlors 



netiion^ttatcs iww mauiials at 
one inseivice meeting, to a 
Rioup iroin the profensional 
entry le\el, or on a videotape. 



Snbmits a report on ihe 
strengths and ueakneAse^i of 
<Mic classroom and establishes 
the priorities for instruction. 

Ptcparet a written report pic- 
scnting cxpcrltnent and 
findings. 



Learning Experiences 



VIII6S 

Review current materials. Plan 
with nniversity staff and 
lieeis. i'lactice for demon- 
.itratloii. ' ' 



Attend discussion sessions on 
evaluating and establishing 
priorities in instruction. 

Attend sessi<ms with research 
statistician. Design and im- 
plement a research study. 



Continuing Assessment and Post-Assessment Procedures 

Each participant should be assessed for specific competencies by the criterion 
behaviors or ccpiivalents listed. Some suggested means for judging mastery of a 
particular competency are analyzing lesson plans for objectives, instructional 
materials, teaching teclmiqiics, and procedures; observing the implementation of 
lessons: ffvaluating knowledge based on test results; and evaluating the achieve- 
ment and performance of the participant instructed. When a particular compe- 
tency has not been mastered, tlie assessor should diagnose the problem(s) and 
recommend learning experiences that would lead to mastery of that competency. 



CONTRIIun iNG CONSLJl/I AM S 

A. Sici" Anlcy, Univtisily of Missouri 

Taiii iicig, L'liivtisily of Sonili Carolina 

Cnloua Boj»ini. Mrdia Learning Design, 'Iciiiiesscjc 

Mel Ccbulasli, Sdiolasiit liook Scivia* 

Donald L. Clchnul, University of Pillsbuigh 

I'honias E. C:ullilon, Jr., Bosioii University 

J. i'jt'd Gage, I'alk School, University of Pittsbtirgh 

Harold L. Hcrber, Syracuse University 

Margaret Keyser Hill, Southern IlliiioiK University 

Richard Kemper, University of South Carolina 

Marion L. McGuire, University of Rhode Island 

William P. Morris, San Diego State College 

Walter Pauk, Cornell Universily 

Richard Rystrom, University of Georgia 

Harry W. Saviain, University of Pittsburgh 

Paul Stanton, University of Pittsburgh 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



Marian Tonjes, Univ<*tsity o! Miami 

Gertrude Whipple, Detroit. Mictiigan, public schools 
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Chapter Twelve 



Developing Comprehension — Information ^ 

Acquisition: Resource Module ^ 

Joseph Malak 



Prepared: November 1971 
Revised: May 1972 



This resource module itemizes teacher competencies in instructing youngsters in 
how to locate information, how to study it systematically, and how to retain it for 
later use. The module, consequently, is vital in the preparation of instructional 
modules at the professional entry level for all teachers, with the ix)ssible CKception 
of those at the early childhood level. Considering the inadequacy of the study 
habits of a large proportion of young people, it appears evident rhat there is a 
great urgency for the preparation of advanced, specialization, and inservice in- 
struction modules based on this tlieme, also. 



Preparticipadon Assessment Procedures 

The following procedures for pre-assessment are recommended to determine 
a participant's level of competency before he enters this module: 

1. self-assessment; i.e., he evaluates his competencies in relation to those listed. 

2. shared assessinent between advisor and advisee; i.e., the advisee compares 
his assessment of competencies with his advisor s, and they ;eality test the 
conflicts. 

3. brief written or oral examination (especially in the cognitive areas). 

4. demonstration of criterion behaviors. 

5. approval by a competent faculty member or a competent school adminis- 
trator based on a knowledge of the participant's past experiences. 

If this assessment reveals that a student already has mastered a competency in- 
cluded in the module, he should not be required to do the tasks except as a main- 
tenance or review proiedure. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE NINE 

DCVCLOPINC C0IU»EH£NSI0N: 



Information Acquisition 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviori 



Learning Ex|>cricncc» 



[ L) Exhibiu iktll in guiding pupib toward letting purpo»ei for reading. 



Profcuional Entry Level 

Knows that having a purpose for 
reading is important for all 
reading and the purposeful 
leader is an intcic&tcd active 
reader. 



States purposes for reading are 

Obtaining information 

Solving problems 

Following directions 

Providing entertainment 

Obtaining details 

Drawing conclusions 

Verifying statements 

Summarizing 

Criticizing (Evaluating) 
Makes directed reading assign* 

ments to illustrate different 

purposes for reading. 



Advanced Lerei 

Leads pupils to Rencrale their 
own purposes for reading and 
to fulfill those purposes. 



Reinforces pupils who set and 
fulfill purposes for reading. 



Spcdalization Level 

Works with tcachcn to improve 
their effectiveness in teaching 
pupils to set purposes for 
reading. 



Completes with 90 percent 

accuracy an objective exam 
or essay on the importance of 
establishing purposes. 



Demonstrates knowledge in a 
paper. Generates purposes 
for reading and answers com- 
prehension questions demon* 
strattng fulfillment of those 
purposes. 



Submits lc*Yson plans and 
faculty assessor's evaluation 
of presentation. 



Provides tape recorded session 
with pupils setting goals for 
reading. Submits a report 
assessing pupils' comiirehen- 
stons in relationship to their 
goals. 

Employs positive reinforcement 
techniques during lessons 
with pupils. 



Develops criteria for teacher 
efTcftivencss in tearhing 
pupils to establish purjxMes 
in their reading. 



IX-l-E 

Read and study The Art of 
Good Reading by McDonald 
and Zimny. pp. 95*124, and 
The Techniques of Rrading 
by Judson, Chapters 7, 10, 
15, or similar references. 
Attend demonstration of 
reading for various purposes. 

Read and study Imprm»ing the 
Tf aching of Rrading hy 
Dechant, Chapter IS; The 
Art of Efficient Reading by 
Spachc and Berg, Chapter 5; 
How to Become a Better 
Reader by Witty, Lesson 6. 
or similar references. 



Observr demonstration teacher. 
Review instructional msiterials 
and implement lessons for 
pupils. 

IX*l.A 

Observe videotape. Discuss 
with university faculty and 
peers. Work with pupils over 
period of several weeks. 



Attend a session on positive 
reinforcement techniques. 
Practice witli peers. 

1X.1*S 

Attend gioup sfssions on cvalita* 
titin with university faculty. 
Work with teachers. 



[ x.| Displays competence in teaching 

Profcuional Entry Level 

Guides pupils in the use of 3* 
table of tontenls. an index, 
and certain headings found 
in books. 



ipils to locate information in a book. 



Teaches pupils to locate iiifor* 
mation in an index and a 
table of contents with 90 
percent acciiiacy. 

or 

Creates activities for teaching 
pupils to use lK>ok headings. 
Reports on use with pupils. 



IX-2-E 

Read and sliidy such reicrences 
as Reading Instruction for 
Today's (Ihildmi, Smith, pp. 
325. 332-354; World of Ideas, 
Bamman et al.. pp. 17-lB; 
The TrchniQurs of Reading. 
DeUocr and Dallman. pp. 
195-226. Plan lessons and 
create motivating activities. 
Select instructional materials, 
and implement program for 
pupils. 
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MODULE NINE {continued) 



Corapcicncin 



Criterion Behaviori 



Learning Experience! 



Advanced Level 

Reinforces pupils for appro- 
priately applyiiiK ilicir knowl' 
edge of the use of tables of 
contents, indices, and 
headings. 

Knows current research and 
trends in teaching techniques. 

Spedalization Level 

Demonstrates to teachers some 
techniques and materials that 
can be utiiizcti in teaching 
pupils to locate info.-matton 
in a book. 

Assesses the effectiveness of 
instruction in teaching pupils 
to use table of contents, 
indices, and headings. 



Demonstrates positive reinforce* 
rocnt icihiiiqui*s for pupils 
who appropriately uk the 
table of contents, indices, and 
headings. 

Exhibits knowledge on a 
thoroughly prepared paper. 



Prepares one videotape In which 
a teaching technique is dem< 
onstrated and one videotape 
in which a set of commer* 
cially prepared materials ts 
demonstrated. 

Submits a tape recording of 
sessions and a written report 
of the joint planning sessions. 



I 3. 1 Teaches pupils to locate materials on varied subjects in a library. 



Professional Entry Level 

Guides pupils in understanding 
the classification scheme to 
locate books in the library. 



Directs pupils to locate needed 
material in magazines through 
the uv* of thr Reader's Guide 
to Periodical /.iterature. 



Evaluates instruction by testing 
pupiU. Supplies test results. 



Instructs pupils in the presence 
of a faculty asscsor. Supplies 
assessor's evaluation. 



IX.2.A 

Observe a demonstration 

teacher reinforcing pupils for 
applying skills taught. 



Consult the appropriate litcra* 
ture and research. Attend 
discussion sessions. 

IX.2S 

Attend planning sessions with 
university staff and reading 
supervisor. 



Observe reading supervisor 
evaluating teacher's effective- 
ness. Observe and discuss 
videotapes of supervisor and 
teacher in post lesson confer* 
ences. Observe »wo preservice 
t-achers presenf'ag lessons. 
Diagnose the strengths and 
— Tt^eakticases of each lesson. 
Assist preservice teachers in 
recognizing strengths and 
weaknesses of lessons. Sup- 
port teachers with joint 
planning. 



IX.3.E 

Read and study such references 
as The Teaching of Reading, 
DeBocr and Dallman. pp. 
195*226. Attend demonstra* 
tion of teaching techniques. 
Teach pupils. 

Attend demonstration sessions. 
Plan lessons and instructional 
activities. Practice with 
pupils. 



Advanced Level 

Shows skill in creating instruc* 
tional activities to give prac- 
tice in locating information. 



Submits instructional materials. 



IX*S-A 

Review commercially prepared 
activities and materials. Meet 
with resource media specialist. 
Create two instructional 
activities to meet a particular 
pupil need at a particular 
instructional level. Imple* 
ment activities for pupils. 
Revise. 
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MODULE NINE (rontinurd) 



Competencies Crili-rion Dchaviors Learning Expcriciiccs 



Spcclalitatlon Level 

Retrains a tiaclici nho Ii3» 
difficulty instriiitinK puplH in 
thi* location of niiitcrial<i on 
various snhjixts. 



Condiui5 three cycles of dinicnl 
sitlHTvlslon hIiIj one teacher, 
or cmptoys itiuivalcnt indi- 
vidual supervision techtitqui^. 



IX-S-S 

Read :i;id study Ciinical Suffrr- 
t'iiion by Ccldhaninicr and 
other itmilar references. 
Attend demonstration and 
discussion sessions. 



Deroonslratet competence in Ktiiding pupils to prepare and use bibliographies. 



Profculonal Entry Level 

Stresses with pupils the impoi- 
tance of acting purposefully 
in searching for materials. 
(What kinds of matrii;ils do 
want? Where are the most 
likely places to find lliem?) 



Advises pupils who are pre* 
paring a bibliography to be 
■elective, to look lor annn. 
tated bibliographies, and to 
study Indices of books on 
related subjects. 

Instructs pupils in making a 
working bibliogiaphy (a set of 
cards identifying works con- 
sulted durrng study), and a 
final bibliography (a list of 
sources found to be most 
valuable and placed at the 
end of a paper). 



Submits materials. Implements 
for a small group in the 
presen(.e of a faculty assessor. 



Demonstrates skill during two 
observiitirms conducted by the 
nni\ers)(y siafT. 



Submits pupils' bihliograpliit^ 
that resultfd from instruction. 



IX-4.E 

Read ;md study Writing |V|//i 
a l*urfwsr, McCrimmons, 
Chapter 12. Attend sessions 
with librarian and professor 
of English. Create two in- 
ntructional activities to dem- 
onstrate the need and impor- 
tance of acting purposefully 
in search of materials. 

Guide and direct pupils unOer 
the supervision of a librarian 
and instructor of Knglisli. 



Same as prc(e<iing. 



Actvacccd Level 

Lists a developmeii:al sequence 
for leaching pupils of dif- 
ferent ages to prepare and 
use bibliographies. 



Submits prepared hst and de- 
fends sctiiienti' nrally or in 
writing. 



IX-4-A 

Read and study appropriate 
literature and research. At- 
tend lectures, i'repare a list 
which ranks objectives and 
bciiavioi^ bo:}; iri diiriculty 
of performance and in moti- 
vational sequence. 



Specialization Level 

Diagnoses the strengths and 
weaknesses of teachers who 
lack effectiveness in preparing 
pupils to formulate and use 
bibliographies. 

Designs instructional activities 
or drills to assist pupils in 
formulating bibliographies. 
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Reports in writing diagnoses, 
recommendations for instruc- 
tional procedures and ma- 
terials, and jointly prepared 
lesson plans. 

Prepares tliree instructional 
activities or drills at one level. 
Reports use with pupils. 



l\'4S 

Observe the processes employed 
^ by a reading supervisor in 
changing teacher behaviors 
and in supporting teachers. 
Practice diagnosing problems. 

Review commercially prepared 
materials. 



MODULE NINE (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 



l.earninR Experiences 



Shows competence in insirucling pupils in ihc use of a dicUonary. 



PmfrMlonal Entry Level 

Dirrcis pupils to use guide Kords 
for speed and efficicncv of 
Word location. 



Teaches pupils to use the 
symbol systems used in the 
Utctionary: pronunciation key, 
language abbreviations, and 
meaning aids. 

Reinforces pupils who use the 



Presrnts origin and )iistory of 
words to attract pupils to the 
dictionary, to build vocabu. 
lary. and to get thim inter- 
ested in word structure and 
language. 

Advanced Level 

Lists a developuienial se(|uence 
to tcjch dictionary skills 
beginning with kindergarten. 



Devises a iheckli.<(t or oum 
instruments to help teachers 
assess pupils' skill.i and 
developments. 



Submits prepared lexs^in plans 
and asM'svir's report. 



Evaluates instruction by testing 
pnpiN. .SnppUes test results. 



Is observed rcinforting pupils 
for using llie dtttioiiary 
during one week by a sui^r- 
vising teacher. 

Stimulates pupils* interests in 
the (ircsence of a faculty 
assessor. 



Submits list and defends orally 
or ia v riting, 



I.t-ads teachers to employ a 
thecklist or devised instru- 
menr on an exiKTimental 
b;isjs, Ke|M;rls firidiiigs. 



|j6j Displays skill tn teaching pupils to use the encyclopedia, atlas, and almanac. 
Professional Entry Level 

iK'monstrates to an assessor that 



Teaches pupils to use an 
encyclopedia, an atlas, and 
an almanac. 



pupils so instructed can locate 
information on different 
topics. 



Advanced Level 

Assesses readability of an 
encyclopedia* an almanac, 
and an atlas. 



Exhibits findings ir a written 
report. 
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IX-5.E 

Read and study such relerenccs 
as Hradmg for Today's Chit* 
dren. Smith, pp. 529«33r». .md 
constdl other appropriate 
references that are listed on 
p. 335. Attend lecture-dem- 
onstration, plan lessons. Im- 
plement lesson for pupils. 

Same as preceding. 



Attend a group session where 
reinforcement is demon- 
strated. Implement tech- 
niques for pupils. 

Observe demonstration teacher 
for techniques. 



IX-5-A 

Consult literatute and research. 
Attend discussion sessions. 
Prepare a list which ranks 
objectives an<l behaviors Imth 
in difTiculty of performance 
and in maturational sequence. 

Talk with other reading consul- 
tants and imivcrsity staff. 
Review appropiiate literature. 
Meet with materials s{>eciah's{. 

Devise checklist. Use with 
teachers. 



IX-6-E 

Read and stttdy Thr Trarhing 
of Ilrading, DeBoer and Dall- 
man, pp. 204-205 and 211. 
226; Heading Instruction for 
Today's Children, Smith, pp. 
335-337. or e(|uivalent read- 
ings. Attend discussion ses- 
sions. Plan lessons, select in- 
structional materials, and 
implement lessons for pupils. 

IX-6-A 

Seek appropriate readability 
formulas, Use formulas on 
encyclopedia, atlas, and 
almanac. 
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MODULE NINE (continurd) 



Competencies 



Criterion Hehaviori 



Learning Exjwricrucs 



Spcdalliatton Level 

iMepurcA a sci\i(C bulletin 
devoted to teaching tlic use 
of en(>(loi>e(iia.i, aliases, 
and almanaci. 



Suhntiu onr <'M\iic l>ullc'iin. 



IX-6'S 

Read MTvitc hulk'tiiis for 
format- Mcvi with uuiwrnity 
staff. Distuss dcvclopmttil of 
bulletin with peers. Seek 
criticism from peers and 
university staff. 



[ 7"] Demonsirulo skill in guiding pupiU to read and utilia* mapn, graphs> tables> and diagrams as aids to 
compreiiension . 



Professional Entry Level 

Knows that map reading 
requtrex these skills: 

Identifying natural features 

Knowit)g leihnical vocabu- 
lary used for features 
and symbols 

Identifying physical and 
political divisions 

Recoffniiing different 
symbols for topography, 
polar regions. crops» 
rainfall, etc. 

Directs |)iipits iti learning to 
read maps. 



Demonstrates knowledge in a 
paper or on a test. 



Diuusses pupil*)' iiur(?.ss in 
reading maps by these 
mettkods. 



Teaches pupils to read graphs. 



IVadies piti)ilx to read sec- 
tional l>ar. line, and circle 
graphs with 90 percent 
att?na<.y. 
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IX-7-E 

Read and study Improving, 
tlte Teaching of Reading, 
Dechant, pp. 427-437. and 
others. Attend discussion 
group. Complete map read- 
ing exercises. 



Prepare lessons, select appro- 
priate instructional materials, 
and implement. Include these 
steps: 

J*udy the title of the 
luap 

Interpret each symbol 

( legend) 
Note direction on the 

Analyze and apply the 

map scale 
Relate the area under 

study to a larger area. 

Study appropriate instructttmal 
materials. Observe demonstra- 
tion teiuhcr- In< Iiide the 
steps in planning lessons: 
Read the title to deter- 
mine what tlie graph is 
alwui 

Discover what is being 

compared: persons, 

places, things 
Interpret the legend and 

meaning of the vertical 

and horizontal axes 
Identify the stale being 

used and what each 

figure represents 
Discover what conclusion 

can be drawn from the 

grapli 
IMactiic with pupils. 
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MODULE NINE (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion B-thavion 



Learning Experiences 



Profcttlonal Entry Lcrcl (Cont.) 

Dcfini'8 a tabic as simple ItsitnR 
of facts and information, and 
diretts pupiU to read tables by 
reading the title 
studying the headings 
Identifying the details. 

Tutors pupils in the leading of 
charts and ('ingrams. 



Adirnnccd Level 

Lists a developmental sequence 
in wliicli to teach map read* 
ing skills. 



Knows a variety of meaningful 
activities that arc hrlp'-l in 
teaching map reading. 



Dcvchips n hibltographv of in* 
struct ion al rc*tM>urc(> niatci inls. 

Specialization Level 

Prepare a chctkliitt to cvaliiatc 
the effect ivriics!*, iiistiiu litinal 
level, and intcicitt lc\cl of 
materials. 



Presents lessons in the presence 
of a faculty assessor. 



Teaihcs pupils to interpret 
iharts Kith W) percent 
accuracy. 



Submits u liitt wliiih ranks oI>> 
jcctivcs and behaviors both in 
difHctilty of performance and 
in niaturational sequence. 
Defends sequence orally or 
in writing. 

Prepares a pn|K'r luting activi* 
ties. DiMiLucii the value of 
h\e of the suRgc»ttons on the 
basis of uac with pupils. 



Submits a compreliensive 
hibltography. 



.Siibmitt :i <he(klis(. 



Complete practice exercises in 
reading and using tables. Ob* 
serve vidc>otape demonstra* 
tion. Plan with university 
staff and peers. Teach pupils. 

Obsct've pupils learning chart 
and diagram reading by con* 
structing charts and diagrams 
under guidance of demon* 
stration teacher. Attend dis* 
cussion session. Prepare les* 
sons. Implement lessons for 
pupils. 

IX-7A 

Consult appropriate literature 
and research. Attend discus* 
sion sessions. 



Read Tlie Improving of the 
Tracliing of Rrading by 
Dechaiit. Ctiusult other ap* 
propriate literature. Plan 
with reading supervisor and 
university staff. 

Review literature. Prepare 
hibliography. 

IX*7*S 

Read appropriate literature. 
Attend discussion sessions 
with pc*ers and university 
staff. Prepare a checklist. 
Use checklist. Revise. 



1 Exhibits skill in teaching tthe purpose, organiution, and information contained in footnotes, appendices* 
and gl(iss;iries. 



Professional Entry Level 

Displays knovvledt^e of ihe pur- 
pose and organi/at inn of and 
the information <ouininrd in 
footnotes. ap|K'ndicc-M, and 
glossarit*s. 

Advanced Level 

Guides pupils in reading and 
using footnotes, apiJcndices, 
and glossaries. 

Specialization Level 

Assists teachers in preparing an 



instructional unit. 
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Completes an exam with 90 
IKTccnt accuracy. 



Ptepnrrs a brief instructional 
unit for teaching pupils to 
read and use footnotes, 
appendices, and glossaries. 



C^)ndurts a one*hour workshop 
on writing instructional units. 



IX-8-E 

Attend lectures. r^)mplete 
practice exercises. 



IX*8-A 

Study format of an instruc* 
tional unit. Plan with in* 
service teacher. Use with 
pupils. Revise. 

IX-8-S 

Plan with university staff and 
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MODUl.K K.SAM PLUS 



MODULE NINE (continMfd) 



Compctcncicti Criterion Hchaviors Ixrarning Kxpcrtciucs 



I 9»| Trains pupil to vary reading rate according to the piir{>ose for rea<ling and the diUiciilty of the material. 



PTDttMional Entry Level 

Knows these toiutpts lonmn- 
ing speed of i umprthinsion: 
Speed of cnminchcminn is 
defined as siK-cd of 
understanding. 
Rate should vary accord- 
ing to the purpose for 
reading, the difBculty 
of the material, and the 
reader's skill. 
Rate flexibility is ihc goal 
of speed of lomprchension. 

Directs pupils to adjust speed 
in reading to the piui>oH> (the 
level of lomprehetision de- 
manded) hy teaching them to 
akim, to scan, and to read for 
study put poses. 

Explains that vcnabulary, sen* 
tence lengths and tnncept 
drnaiiy are three factors that 
make some mat.'^rial more 
difficult to read than others. 



Teaches pupils to use a slower 
rate wt(h mon' iHfJUoU ma- 
terials and a higher rate with 
easier materials. 



Completes an rxam that mea- 
suttn knnuli'dge of the ron- 
(epr«i ami tkiJI iti ihc applica- 
tii'us of thi"%e concepts. 



Supplies the instructetl pupth' 
results fiom the Reading 
VcrsaiHity Test (Knt.). 



Explains and demonstrates in 
a paj>er. 

or 

Assesses the icadahility of iKKiks 
by considering vocabulary, 
sentence lengtji, and concept 
density. 

Reinforces children's l>eh:ivic)r 
during lesions rn mic i.rJ 
studies, science, literature, 
and math. 



IX-9-E 

Read references. Attend dem- 
oustr.Mion and group prac- 
tice sessions. Complete ilic 
HrufiitiH ymatility Test 
(Advancc^d) by MtHonald. 
Zimny. and Byrne (edl). 



Read and study references. 
Attend lecture-demonstration 
on determining readability. 



Observe videotape demonstra- 
tion lessons. Piscuss observa- 
tion with univcrnily staff and 
peers. Implement lesson for 
pupils. 



Advanced Level 

Exhibits knowledge c)f current 
research and trends in teach* 
ing speed of comprehension. 

Displays an awareness of research 
concerning the use of mechan- 
ical devices to teacli speed of 
comprehension. 

Directs pupils to increase their 
speeds of comprehension (rate 
efficiency) by: 

Decreasing the number of 
fixation pi:)ints per line 
Decreasing t.lie length of 

the fixation pause 
Increasing eye span 
Reducing regressions 
Developing an effective 

return sweep 
Eliminating head, finger 
placement, and lip 



movements. 



liemoustratcMi in a paix;i. 
or 

Completes an ( 'al or written 
exam. 

Demonstrates on an exam or in 
a paper. 



Submits Icsfion pSau^. irt^^iruc- 
tional matcTiah, and pupils' 
work papers. 



IX'9-A 

Consult appropri;ite literature 
and research, .\ttend lectures. 



Same as preceding. 



Consult How to Brcome a 
Brtirr Htader by Willy, 
Lesson r>, and other appro- 
priate references. Attend 
demonstration sessions. 
Teach pupils. 
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MODUI.K NINE (contimird) 



Compcicnrics 



Criicrion Behaviors 



I.eariiinK ExiH'iicnrca 



Special iiation Levc} 

Communiciic's ii^cavdi findiiiR 
and riirrciii iiciuK lo icailirn, 
aclniiiiisir.itoi!!. and pairriis. 

DcmonMrau^ new riiMrin linnal 
maicriaU to icatliiTs and 
aclminisirators. 
|i'61] Dcmonsl rates compi-u-me in teaching 



RciKirli on the cITirtivi ncss of 
itic in^crvifc ^c^ion. 
or 

rii'pari*n a sirvicc btilUiin. 
Same as prcadiuK- 



IX-9S 

Observe a reading supervisor. 
Plan with supervisor. 



Same ax prcrcdinK. 



siRniriiaiit information. 
Professional Entry Level 

Knows that the rochI rcailcr lom- 
prehcnds the orKaiii/ation of 
what he reads: i e,, he thinks 
while readinK nnd outlines the 
relationship between main 
ideas and anl>oidinale ideas 
and arranKes tlie information 
in loKiial order. 
Employs these aili^ities lo Kiiidc 
pnpils lo preview what they 
read : 

RetelhnK stories that are 
read 

Grouping series of pietures 
in logiial or chrono- 
logiral sequences 
Grouping series of details 

about mair ideas 
Developing outlines for 
stories with headirigs 
and subheadings 
Arran^inK records, diret- 
tions, or ideas in setiuen- 
tial order 
AssembhnR information and 
arranging h into a story. 
Exhibits skill in perteiving 
these basil patterns of orga- 
nization: time order, cause- 
effeit, (ompari.son-rontrast, 
simple listing. (Maintenance 
or review — see Analysis of 
Kfeaning Module.) 
Displays rom^Hieine in having 
pupils wiile summaries by; 
Se letting the main idea of 
a paragraph from four 
possible choices 
Noting how various writers 
introduee topics or sum- 
marize ideas 
Outlining graphically a 
paragraph on scientific 
topic 

Summarizing a message to 

be sent by telegram 
Selecting tlie best summary 

from a series of 

summaries 
Writing headlines 
Writing summaries of stories read. 



pupils to utiii/e productive techniques for identifying and reiaininft' 



Demonstrates by outlining and 
arranKing material from 
reading passages. 



Kvalnnles insirmlion hy test- 
ing pupils. Supplies test 
resnlis. 



Performs with 90 percent 
aieuracy on an exam. 



.Submits pupils' work. 



IX- (OE 

Attend demonstration and work 
sessions. Practice. Discuss 
exercises with peers. 



Observe demonstration teacher. 
Review inslructioiiat ma- 
terials. Plan lessons with 
demonstration teacher. Teach 
pupils. 



Attend lecture. Complete prac- 
tice exereiscs. Discuss exer- 
cises with university staff 
and peers. 



l/hscrve videotape demonstra- 
tion lessons. Attend discus- 
sion witli university staff and 
peers. Plan lessons with read- 
ing supervisor. Teach pupils. 
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MODULE NINE (continued) 



Compcicncics 



Criterion Behaviors 



learning ExjKricncM 



Profcwional Entry Level (Coni.) 
Instrucu piipIlK in making oiii- 
lincf to iiimmari7c in forma* 
tion. (Maintenance or review 
— Bce Synthesis and Cenerali- 
zacion Module.) 
Knows that underlining tech- 
niques include: 
Surveying the chapter 
Underlining ader having 

read a headed 9CCiioQ 
Underlining main ideas, 
significant details, and 
word phrases that 
indicate organization. 
Dbplayi competence in directing 
pupils to take notes. 



Te:^chci pupils to employ the 
tQSn method of Mudy as a 
means of identifying and 
retaining information. 

Advanced Loel 

Lists a developmental sequence 
for teaching pupils to utilize 
productive techniques for 
identifying and retaining 
significant information. 

Reinforces pupils who employ 
the sqSr method of study. 

Seeks references which report 
current findings in teaching 
pupils to utiliic productive 
techniques for identifying 
and retaining significant 
information. 

Has pupih apply principles 
they have read to aid 
retention. 

Teaches self-rccitation tech- 
niques to pupils in the 
intermediate grades. 

Specialization Level 

Organizes a workshop session on 
teaching children to underline, 
take notes, outline, and 
summarize. 
Assesses the cfTectiveness of an 
instructor's teaching under- 
lining, notetaking, sum* 
marizing, and the sqSr 
Q lod of study. 



Demonstrates in planning and 
imi>)rmcnting lemons. 



Employs techniques by under- 
lining one chapter. 
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Directs pupils to follow (ritcria 
for good notetaking tech- 
niques. Submits pupils' notc*s. 



Submits lesson plans. Pn-sents 
lessons in the presence of a 
faculty asst-jwor. 



Presents list to peers. Defends 
seciuencc orally in the pres- 
ence of a faculty asscMnr. 



Reinforces pupils using the 
sqSr method of study during 
an observation. 

Reports findings in :i paper, 
or 

Completes an oral or written 
exam. 



Submits a paper discussing the 
retention of pupils who apply 
principles and those pupils 
who do not. 

Presents lessons in the presence 
of a faculty assessor. 



Reports on cffcctivcnc« of 
workshop. 



Prepares a paper evaluating 
instruction in either under- 
lining, notetaking, summar- 
izing, or the sqSii method of 
study. 



Observe demonsiration tenrhcr. 
Plait JcTfOfis. Kr\icw iiisirttc* 
tional materials. Implement 
k'%sous for pupils. 

Attend lectures on underlining. 
Complete practice exercises 
with i>cers. 



Read and sludy Improving the 
Traching of Heading by 
Dechanl. pp. 416-418, and 
other appropriate references. 
Attend demonstration and 
practice S(^sions. 

Study «i5R mcthtxl «1 snuly or 
e(iui\aleMi. Pracice using 
method in v;)rious uinlcnt 
areas. Discuss tecliiiii|ucs 
with peers. Teach pupils. 

IXIO-A 

Read and stiuly appropriate 
liteiaturc and rcxenuli. At- 
tend Icctuicx. Pteparr list. 



Study and praclte icathuiiiucs 
of |u)sitivc rcinfttrtcment. 
W'otk wiih pupllr.. 

Consult approjiriate icfcren<<*s. 



Attend group discussion. Teach 
two groups of pupils. 



Read appropriate references. 
Observe several dcmonstra* 
tion teachers. Plan and im> 
plement lessons fur pupils. 

IXIO-S 

Attend group di-scussiou. Plan 
with university staff. Conduct 
a one-session workshop. 

Attend discussion sessions on 
evaluation. Work with 
teachers. 
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Continuing Assessment and Post-Assessment Procedures 

Each participant should be assessed for specific competencies by the criterion 
behaviors or equivalents listed. Some suggested means for judging mastery of a 
particular competency are analyzing lesson plans for objectives, for instructional 
materials, for teaching techniques, and for procedures; observing the implementa- 
tion of lessons; evaluating knowledge based on test results; and evaluating the 
achievement and performance of the participant instructed. When a particular 
competency has not been mastered, the assessor should diagnose the problem(s) 
and recommend learning experiences that would lead to mastery of that compe- 
tency. 
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Chapter Thirteen 



Developing Literary Appreciarion — Young ^ ^ 

Children: Resource Module xL/ 



Donald E. Hartswick 



Prepared: April 1972 
Revised: March 1973 



This resource module should be used in developing instructional modules at the 
professional entry and advanced levels for all teachers in the early childhood and 
elementary scI)ool programs. The content of competencies at these levels, as well 
as at the specialization level, is needed also by anybody who is progressing toward 
a leadership role in supervision and curriculum. Inservice education programs 
based on the module will be helpful to teachers of young children who have 
not had adequate preparation programs in college or who want to become 
familiar with materials and techniques that have been promulgated since their 
years of college study. 
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Introduction 

The intent of this module is to develop proficiency in helping young children 
attain appreciation of appropriate literature as inspiration for listening and read- 
ing. The learning experiences are designed to provide teachers with a background 
of competencies for leading young children to: 

L Identify familiar types of stories and books. 
2. Select and dramatize interesting stories. 
S. Enjoy the rhythm, mood, and imagery in poems. 
4. Interpret illustrations for stories in terms of personal experiences. 
^ 5. Discriminate between real and imaginary stories. 
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6. Share information and interesting events from stories and poems. 

7. Predict outcomes of stories. 

8. Create original stories and poems. 

9. Participate in other experiences that contribute to total language growth 
and development. 

Closely related to the suggested performance competencies is the reinforcement of 
the teacher's knowledge of children's literature and the function of such literature 
in the program of child development. 

Preparticipation Assessment 

Formal methods may be developed to pre-assess mastery of competencies. Par- 
ticular techniques suitable for pre-assessment in this module might include: 

1. A self-assessment checklist on attainment of competencies listed in Module 
Ten. 

2. Written tests on children's interests and on types and qualities of literature 
for young children. 

S. Observation of classroom performance on the development of literary ap- 
preciation. 
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MODULE TEN 

Developing Litkharv A!'l•R^:cl\TlON: Yoiinc Children 



Conipttcjn ICS 


Criterion IJehaviors and Alternate 
Technlcjircs of .Assessment 


l.earni UK F.xperlenc c's 


1 1. ICivca evidence of familiarity with varieties of children's literature. 




Professional Entry Level 




XIE 


KxpIninH at \v'.\M fist' cliffcrrnt 


^V*rit('s a rritical aiialvsii of five 


Studv .ir\'eral of the follow- 


Ivpc'^ of liicriittirc for loiinK 


c'Samplcs of till' \arioits 


ing sourc e book si 


(hiUIrni: f:iir> i;ilc-«i. folk 


Kcnie of children's literature. 


Arbuthnoi anct Sutherlandi 


nloiicn, f'.ihU'!^> txvcm, UibW 


( onlaiuiuK the foDowius 


ChiUivni nud lioohs, 1972. 


Mork>«i, and piiittrc Moricn. 


elements: 


Hock and Kuhn. C.hililrrn's 






Litrratutr in tiir Elemrn* 


Uses selective criteria for rhnoiiin^ 


jiisiirication for identifying 


tary School, 19fi8. 


book^ inr younK diilclrcn: 


selections as examples of 


Nelson 1 Cottiftnrotivc 




caeh genre (including 




OpeniPK lonlaiiis c|ii{ck 


the? selection criteria 


I.itfialurr, 1 971^, 


action. 


used). 


Anderson atid GtofT. A 


Ctiaraitrn, xcMtmK> plnt^, 


ne(r*rii)inatioii of major 


,Vrii' l.tufk at Cliildt f'ti's 


ami tlu'iniA arc simple unci 


plot sii irc luic and siih- 


i.itrntliiir, 1972. 


timlifiil (rxccj)i fantasy). 


))|ots oi' parallel plot^ in 




DialoKdc tcIN much of the 


each selc'ction. 


Participate in an "inter* 


•itoiy action imct 


.Tiicl>;nic'nt of the rele\ancv 


mix" group study to 


c luitai tc 1 i/aiion> 


of inc idenis in jai li e\- 


Define the genrc*s of 


CoLtain!! rcalintic 


ampU* to (he basic plot 


literature for young 


rharat leri/aiion. 


stitiiiine iind iv'hctbei 


children included in all 


Choice of words and cxpres- 


(he int ideiUs help the 


sources. 


xions appeal to the f;inc y 


Hiory mo\e toward its 


I#ist ten examples of 


of >o(inR chjlclicn. 


coiu lusi<<n. 


each genre in biblio* 


Mas hurnoious ;ip|K'at. 


Icleniifuation of the (liin;i\ 


griiphiciil form. 


Story i!t iinu|ui\ 


and false climaxes in 


i^Cill'C 1^1 Ilia* 


Story proprcsscs stciidily 


cac h selection. 


plot, climax , c haracteri* 


toward climax "^t suipiisc. 


Identification of devices 


nation theme* authen* 


Story hat nianing niorat 


and mechanisms used to 


ticuy. 


tone. 


tell the story. 






ldeiitificatt<'n of the fwint 


Review the School Library 




ni view from which story 


Journal as a source and a 




is told. 


selection aid: 




Illustration of achievement 


Work with a partner 




of c hnrac ter dev{'Iopmc*nt 


and disruss criteria for 




or deli vetiince. 


selecting books for 




1 )eicrininat ion of major 


children. 




theme attd snhthemes. 


List at Icasi five criteria 






for selecting bcxiks for 






children. ' 


Identifies at least ten of the 


rrci\idfs a written report on 


Visit a children's library. 


authors and tDiistrators ivhn 


outstanding c cuitribution" 


I^ocaic background informa* 


made outstanding coiitribu' 


made b> authors and illustra- 


lion and determine at least 


tions to childrer/s literature. 


tors to children's literature. 


ten nntstanding cnntributinns 






to children's literature. 


Identifies chmcnts in stnrics and 


List<i the elements in favnrite 


.Study references and share 


poems that inicrcit youn^ 


stories with greatest appeal 


through grnup "intermix/* 


children. 


to young children. 


Prepare a checklist. 




Lists the elements in favnrite 


Observe children. 




poems that rntercr^t ycning 


Read several selections to 




children. 


children. 


Advanced Level 




X-1 A 


Leads children to develop dis- 


I'repares materials for three 


Compile a resource file. 


crimination amon^ real stories, 


lessons. Kxplaiiis the use of 


Work with children in discrimi- 


imaginary stories, and poems. 


varied materials in develop^ 


nating among real «tories, 




ing discrimination. 


imaginary stories, and poems. 
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MODULE TEN {continurd) 



Coinp<icncir9 



Criierion Bi>)>;ivion and Alternate 
TMhni(|itcs of AMCssmcnt 



I.carninK Ex|K:ricTitca 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

Recognizes the application of 
common literary terms in chil- 
dren's literature. 



Spedallxatlon !^vcl 

Advi«c5 tca<hcr<i in xtlc<(inir 
various tvpcs of litcratiiic for 
use with children. 



Experiments to compare the 
effects of a striiLtuicu and 
nonstrutturcd literature 
program. 



Assoucs qunliticH of newly pub- 
lislied literal y selections. 

1 2. 1 Inspires children to enjoy poelry> 

J^fe«tlonal Entry^Lcvcl 

Provides experiences for children 
to exprrs.^ (he rhyihm »UJ!' 
gcstcd in |x>oms. 



Leads children to identify ap< 
pealing euphonious words and 
rhythms in varieties of poems. 



Leads children to interpret varie- 
ties of moods treated by poetry 
selectioiu. 



Helps children perceive and 
enjoy sensory- i»-nagery in 
poems. 



Provides examples from tltil- 
dren's Utcratitrc cxphininff 
the application of common 
literary terms. 



Pfodutcs teacher's Hsti of 
books and selrctions to be 
usetl with cliildrcn. 



Prepares a resenrdi report. I)e> 
signs charts and graphs to 
compare cvidciucv 



Writes and presents a review 
of a newly published chil' 
dren's book. 



Ucmonitiraics icac Iw;!^ 
nifjuc with classmates. 

Presents a tape recording of 
two teaching experiences 
with a group of children. 



Plans material for three lessens. 
OiJthncs three approa(lK*s in 
a demonstration with class* 
matc*s. Presents an analysis 
of skill development. 



Demonstrates with a group of 
children. Exhibits words and 
pictures produced by chil- 
dren depicting various feel- 
ings in poems. 

Presents sensory images re- 
flected in children's art work* 
tape recorded discussion* and 
dictated words and phrases. 
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Visit a children's library. 
l^atc exampk'j ol the fnilnw- 
ins genres in children's 
literature: 
fable 
fairy tale 

short story (fiction) 

folktale 

limerick 

rhyme 

Work with teachers in classi> 
fying the literature available 
in their classrooms and 
sch(x>l. 

Help teacfiers recognize tfie 
various types of literature, 
differences in readability, and 
possible uses in the language 
program. 

Study research. 

Design an experiment. 

List criteria for comparing a 
control group with an ex- 
I>erimental group. 

Conduct the experiment. 

Study reviewii of children's 
l>ooks in Elrtnrnlary Engiixh 
and Reading Teacher. 



X.2-E 

Srlect ihythm poetry from 

references. 
Develop plans for using 

mimetic exercises with young 

children. 
Write lesson plans. 
Practice with colleagues. 
Collect a series of poems and 

illiistr.ition!i. 
Observe classroom dcmonstra- 

tion. 

Listen to recordings. 
Experiment with a group of 

children. 
Ohserve a demonstration 

teacher 

Use anthologies and teacher's 
guides. 

Work with a group of children. 
Select poems suggesting the use 

of the five senses for 

meaning. 
Write plans for classroom 

practice. 
Practice with colleagues. 
Work with a group of children. 
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MODULE TEN {continued) 



Cotnpciciuics 



Critciiun Uchaviurs and Alternate 
Tc( Iini<|iic5 ol ,\5SCMnirni 



I.carninR Kxpcricncca 



Advanced Level 

Demonstrates method:* and ma- 
terials to student leathers to 
stimulate the use of pcxiry in 
the langnasc arts proRram. 



Leads children to comfmsc coup- 
lets and four- line verges. 



Specialization Level 

Plans curriculum in poetry (or 
young children. 



IaM% firtc'cn pcK'ms and explains 
iHmibIc liH'S uilti (hildieii in 
devctopliiK a sense of rhythm, 
'.iKarcness of cuplionious 
sounds, reelings, and imagery. 

Present.* three examples of 
c.Ia.ur(>om activities. 

Distributes and disciis.ses an 
instructional bulletin. 

FAhihiis (hildrcn's poems, 



I'rescnis a dcvclopmcnial pro- 
gram of poctr>' for use with 
young flitldrcn. Leads a 
l^roiip of teachers to ulili/e 
a proRiam for one semester. 

I)e!i( rihc:i the outcome c)f 
jxM visory experientc. 



Is. } Leads children to discover enjoyable qualities in .ttories, 



Professional Entry Level 

!.eads diildien to anti(i|iate cn- 
joyiiifi stories hy rxamining 
wclt-done illustrations. 



Stimulates rhild to enjoy bc- 
haviois of . ilKinalnN \vi5 
whom he can identify. 



ProvM^a "vpericnces iliat help 
cfiildrcn preserve ilie plot 
seciuence in stork-s. 



Leads rhildrcn tn attticipate the 
climaxes in stones. 



Listit (lileiin for ^(Hid itiiistra- 
lions. 

Exhibits Ncveial Rootl itliislra* 
tions. 

CuiuIulIs a minitcadiing deni- 
onstralion with (lassmntes. 

Prrscnis plans and niatetiats 
fot 1) lisUiiing attivities, 
2) Indcpcudf tu reading 
activities, and ^) story dis- 
cussions for use with one 
Kioiip of (htldren. 
Describes outcomes of a teach- 
ing experience. 



Lists types of :::cric.^ flcla 

selected for teaching. 
Presents a l:ipe recording of 

children's responses to stories. 
Describes teach iuK procedures 

tfi (lassmales. 



Presents orally the lesson plaits, 
Demonstrates two |c*Hs<>ns with 
a group of childieit, 



X-2.A 

Read leferences. 
Collect iKK-ms from anthologies. 
Examine cnrrlcidum guides. 
Prepare an instructional 
bulletin. 



Exchange ideas for motivating 
creative expression with 
teacher group. 

X-2-S 

Study vcscarch and authorita- 
tive opinion. 

Collcfi programs for use by 
teachers of >oung children. 

Develop cooperative plans. 

Maintain records of materials, 
individual plans, and out- 
comes for teachers and 
children. 

X-3-E 

Hegln a story (olleetion. 
Classify .stories ai cording to 

specific features. 
Plan activities for tise with 

children. 

Observe a demonstration 

icaiher. 
Read referenees. 
Plan listening activities. 
Plan Independent reading 

activities, 
plan discussions of story 

characlew. 
Teach one group of children 

for at least one v.'cek. 
Visit an instructional materials 

center. 

Read examples of children's 
stories having defined 
secpiences. 

Add to the story collection. 

Use favorite stories with five 
children. 

Select stories with easily identi- 
fied climactic points. 

Obseive storytelling sessions 
in libraries and classrooms. 

Read references- 
Plan several lessons for a group 
of children. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE TEN (continued) 



Ck)ropcicndcf 



Criterion Behaviors and Alternate 
Techniques of Assessment 



LcarninK Experiences 



Advanced Lcrel 

Demonstrates additional materials 
and activities for motivating 
children's interest in stories. 



Sets up a classroom language arts 
center containing story> listen* 
ing equipment and novel tech> 
niques for recording pupil 
reactions. 

SpccUIization Level 

Compares and contrasts the re- 
Karch on the communication 
processes involved in listening 
and reading. 

Demonstrates to teachers several 
novel methods of leading chil- 
dren to enjoy good stories. 



I)cs<ribes several successful 
techniques in a written 
report. 

Plans an activity booklet with 
objectives, directions, needed 
materials, and bibliographical 
information. 

Provides a picture of the 
language arts center. 



Presents a written summary of 
findings and implications. 

Summarises finflings to teachen 
in an instructional bulletin 
and faculty discussion. 
Describes a videotape demon* 
St rat ion. 

Explains materials and plans 
for classroom story ccnten. 



X-5-A 

Observe demonstration teachers. 

Study references. 

Collect suggested activities and 

materials. 
Experiment with a group of 

children. 

Visit other classrooms for ideas. 
Consult references. 



X-3-S 

Study research. 

Attend lectures. 

Prepare written report of 
research. 

Write an instructional bulletin. 

Collect stories in books, records, 
films, filmstrips. 

Prepare plans for classroom 
story centers. 

Videotape a teaching demon- 
stration. 



Involves children in dramatic experiences which lead them to enjoy creating plays from stories and partic* 
tpating in varied dramatic activities. 



Profenional Entry Level 

Leads children in activities that 
suggest the use of creative 
body movement. 



Leads children to identify per* 
sonally in dramatic play activity. 



Provides experience for children 
in pantomiming story 
situations. 



Leads children to select and 
dramatize stories. 



Demonstrates activity with class* 
mates. 

Presenu written plans and 
outcomes. 

Describes children's interpreta- 
tions. 



Explains to classmates the value 
of dramatic play. 

Demonstrates dramatic play on 
tape with a group of chil- 
dren. 

Presents a written evaluation 
of planned and unplanned 
activities. 

Conducts three activities with 

children. 
Reports observations. 
Lists collection of resource 

material. 
Presents written plans. 
Presents a written lesson plan. 
Demonstrates a tape recorded 

lesson on play reading. 
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X.4-E 

Read references on creative 

dramatics. 
Observe demonstration teachers. 
Collect activity suggesticns, 

stories, and plays. 
Prepare a lesson plan. 
Conduct a class activity with 

children. 
Observe nursery and kinder- 
garten classrooms. 
List implements useful for 

dramatic play. 
Read references. 
Prepare written outcomes of 

dramatic play activity. 
Plan several dramatic play 

activities. 
Read references. 
Select plays and stories with 

interesting single incidents 

for pantomiming. 
Observe demonstration teachers. 
Practice with classmates. 
Read references. 
List resource stories to 

dramatize. 
Work with a group of children 

in a play-reading activity. 
Tape record the children's 

performance. 
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MODULE TEN {continued} 

Criterion Behaviors and Alternate 
Competencies Tcthniqucs of Assessment I.earninR Experiences 



Advanced Level 

Teaches children to develop crea- 
tive plays at an outgrowth of 
lUerary experience nnd to use 
puppetry as a means of 
presentation. 



Demonstrates the value of varied 
dramatic iictivities to the devel- 
opment of children's interests 
in literature. 



Presents two creative plavs 

developed by children. 
DemonstrPtes children's use of 

puppets. 
Outlines procedures in play 

development. 
Leads classmates in constrvic- 

tion of puppets. 



Presents videotaped lessons. 
Summarises research findings. 
Distributes and explains Irsaon 
plans. 



X-4.A 

Write plans with a demonstra> 
tloti teacher. 

Prepare children with a care* 
(uUy selected story or poem. 

Serve as a recorder for the 
children as the play develops. 

Assist the children in practicing 
with puppets and practicing 
the play. 

Evaluate and repeat the proce- 
dure with refinements. 

Read research and authorita- 
tive opinions. 

Prepare lesson plans of dra* 
matic activities: rhythmic 
body movements, dramatic 
play, pantomiming, puppetry, 
and shadow plays. 

Videotape planned experience. 



Spedalltation Level 

Conducts a workshop on the 
development of dramatic activi- 
ties: dramatic play» creative 
drama, rote playing, and 
puppetry. 

Conducts research to find the 
reiatfonship between cframa 
activity programs and develop- 
ment of children's attitudes 
toward literature. 



Leads a panel discussion foi 

colleuRues. 
Presents data on ;icliievements. 
Shares written bulletins and 

plan^. 

Presents a written research 

report. 
Summarizes findings for 

colleagues. 
Draws inferences from findings. 
Lists problems for furilier 

research. 



X-4-S 

Observe classroom activities. 
Read references. 
Lead faculty worksliops. 
Prcp;ne instructional bulletins. 
Collect and summarize successes. 

Read research. 

Design observation guidc^s* 
assessment forms > and check- 
lists. 

Randomly sample classroom 

teaching practices. 
Observe participating teachers. 
Prepare a research report. 



I Stimulates an understanding and enjoyment ot some special literary forms: fairy tales, fables, and folk stories. 



Professional Entry Level 

Leads children to reading activity 
through the use of fairy tales 
containing large type, colored 
illustrations, and synchronized 
pictures and text. 



Guides children to draw personal 
interpretations from moral 
messages contained in fables. 
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Presents sample I>ook sctcrtions 

to classmates. 
Identific-s slori'^s used for a 

beginning reading activity. 
Displays charts and illustrative 

material. 
Demonstrates lesson plans using 

three classmates. 



Demonstrates by teaching two 
?^!ons with classmates. 

Presents written plans. 

Distributes resource material to 
classmates. 



X-5-E 

Visit a library to select bcjoks. 
Prepare several selections for 

listening activity. 
Prepare children to tell 

familiar stories. 
Develop experience charts with 

children concerning stories. 
Collect and label illustrations. 
Identify simple sight words on 

charts and labels. 
Prepare a complete lesson plan 

for classroom presentation. 

Read anthologies. 
Prepare lesson plans. 
Practice with classmates. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE TEN (continurd) 



ComiHMriK ICS 

Professional Entry Level (Cont.) 
Icachcti tltilklii-n to icxpoiid to 
llu* IuMn:iit anMi>nU<i niul 
dramatic anion in folktalcx. 



Advanced Level 

Evalunm a mIuk)! litcratiiir 
proRrnm l)V MiMtyinK 1) iliil- 
tlrcn's use of Ici.icof cinu- lor 
tc;i(Iitt)( books for fun and 
relaxation; 2) chiltlren's inile* 
pendent xclcitions of book^i. 
itorits, and iKvms; S) rliil. 
dren's creative expression of 
literary seleitions; and 
4) araoiint of liierary-sliarinR 
activity. 

Demonstrates an uttivity program 
on spciiitl literary forms for 
student teaihers. 

Spcdalization Level 

Conducts inser\iu' :)(li\ities to 
Itelp tcntiierx in the clcvrlop- 
ment of units uttii h inteRrate 
ttterattirc in lire lanRua^e arts 
activities. 



Criterion behaviors niid Alternate 
Te(tint(|ti(s of Auessment 



IrarniiiR Kxprrlrntes 



Di tiuMisi I itrs with a small 

Kioup of ( hilttren. 
Piescitts stoticx ami (apid 

materia) to classmates. 
Presents results of follow>up 

activities. 



Presents written rep<»rt of 

fitidinKS. 
Inf >inis sdutcti offKials of 

findings. 



.Shares videotapes. 

Presents written plans for aU 

activities. 
Explains all materials. 

Presenis witttcn iiiservrte phuis. 
Kvaluates sui ( esses. 



See fore/:niT>ff Advanced Level. 



Assists leachers with evaluation of 
literature programs. 

j6. [ Explains tlie fonctions of literature tn the scliool program. 
Professional Entry Level 

DistinRiiislies difference between Prc-scnis a written sumMuty 



developmental leadinj* level 
and interest level. 



Prepares a list showing the 
varisfioni in interest among 
ten students. 



Advanced Level 

Compares interests of children 
with different intellectual 
levels. 



stiowioK the diffeienfes in 
(htssrtmm a(ti\ittes aimed 
toward achte\inK iinreased 
interest and reading levels. 

Reiortls and reports the vana- 
tiori ;(fimiig U'ti children. 



Lists the l>ook selections of four 
slow and four bright children 
and draws inferences which 
might he useful in planning 
classroom activities. 



Colleit lesnurie storie^. 
()bsei'\e (leninnstiation teaihers. 
Tape reiord stories. 
Plan art and dramatic follow>up 

activities. 
Work with a small group of 

children. 

X-5.A 

Observe classroom activities. 
Interview children, tendiers^ 

litirarian*-, and principals. 
Design (piestionnaires and 

checklists. 



Read references. 
Develop written plans. 
Make videotapes. 

X.5S 

Establish working relationship 
with a principal and fadilty. 

Kx amine present program. 

Plan inservice activities. 

Develop curriculum guide. 

Collect resource books and 
materials. 

Sec foregoing A<lvanre<l Level. 



X.6.E 

Rea<l "Developmental, Interest, 
and Reading Levels," by 
Scbesta. ExmluatinR Hooks jot 
CJiildrrfi and ^ouna I'rojtlr, 
IRA Perspectives in Reading 
No. 10. lOfiH. 16-26. 

Check comprehension and pref. 
erence-s in reading among 
ten students. 

Determine methods of finding 
interest level by searching the 
literature. 

X-6-A 

Read and summarise at least 
two research reports on 
interests of slow and bright 
( hihiren. 

Observe book selettions of four 
slow and four bright children 
of same age. 

Observe children. 
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MODULE TEN {continued) 



CompcU'tuics 



Criicrion lAchavior* and Ahcrnalc 
TcchnMpicH of A%s<»!«snu'nt 



I.carniriR Kxpcricntcs 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

Compau's pt('sciit-(ln> U'ndiinK of 
Hicrattitr with tlic lii^tnriinl 
role of liirruiurc iu if»c ciirric- 
Ilium for voiiiiK f hiUlrcn. 



Arranges a < lasi^room library to 
provide a hiil;uuc(i selection 
of children's titc-tiittire. 



Provides acivities related lo 
literary seUctions that promote 
vocabulary Krowth. 



Specialization Level 

Conducts faculty workshop on 
bibliiillicrapv, or prepares 
buliciin on bil>li()ilu rapy. 



Seeks improved ways lo determine 
children's literary interests. 



Identifies improved m'*thods of 
extending children'^ literary 
interests. 



I'tcv'Uls a rcporl xiinimaM/iiiK 
aiiihoritaii\e opinion on the 
futution of literature in the 
curriciilnm for the yoiintt 
child. 

Completes standard observation 
forms and writes rcr>oris of 
classroom visitations in which 
teaching literature to pre« 
.^(■vV'l aiiK* MLii grade groups 
was observed. 



Prepares a room plan and a list 
of titles that shows an ap- 
pealing classroom library, in- 
iUuliuK samples of old and 
new bookn, fiction and non- 
fit t ion. prose and poetry, at 
different readability levels. 



Wriles four examples of arlivi- 
ties whidi provide for voiab- 
idary growth. 

Lists ten |>ocms anti explains 
tlie use (»f c:uh in providing 
for vocabulary growth. 



Describes problems, bo<ik selec- 
tion. proK'ss. methods, and 
evaluation of bibliotherapy 
with two children. 

Presents hulletin. 

Leads discussion with col- 
leagues and librarians in the 
study of ways to determine 
children's literary interests. 



Rei>ort to (olkagnes the rcstUts 
of attempts to extend literary 
interests with one group. 



Snuly references and prepare 
and present a lepott sum- 
mari/ing authoritative opin- 
ion on the use of didacticism, 
stereotyped plots and char- 
acters, fantasy, and realism. 
^fake (HO (lavtrofjm visira- 
tions in which the teaching 
of literature may I>c observed: 
one visit at the nursery or 
kindergarten level and one 
at the first grade level. 
Contact the school 
Arrange for visits'. 

communicate your pur- 
poses, 

obtain teacher's commit- 
ment to time, levels of 
students, objectives, 
materials, procedures. 
Other concerns: 

feedback to teachers, 
completing visitation 
form. 

Use source and selection 
aids and atuhologies to de- 
velop a list of desirahlc 
books for a t lassrt^om library 
collection. 

Review multimedia materials 
appropriate for young chil- 
dren. 

For example, sec trade catalogs 
and multimedia resource files, 

Siudy park.'iKed lifeniry ma- 
terials for suggestions. 

Meet with librarians atui read- 
ing specialists. 

Lecture. 

Prepare an instructional 
bulletin. 

x-e-s 

Nfatrh books with two pupils 
in an attempt to begin pro- 
cess of problem awareness 
and perception. 

Review research. 

Plan for assessment of chil- 
dren's interests as sJJggcsted 
by references. 

Discuss with other colleagues 
for evaluation. 

Cx>nstruct and implement plans 
for a group of five to ten 
students in one class, aimed 
toward extending literary 
intercuts. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE TEN (continued) 

Criterion Behaviors and Akernaie 
Compcicnrics Tcchniciiics of Assosxmcni Learning Experience!! 



|7. 1 AisciKi and records the development of literary interest. 



Profewlonal Entry Level 

Administers a simple interest 
inventory. 



Develops a system for stn dents* 
use in keeping records of 
pcrsonul reading. 



Recognizes creative abilities of 
children in reporting personal 
literary choices. 



IMc^cnis resuIlM of the inven- 
tory made by Paul Witty. 
Adapts mntcrial to new media 
and environmi ntal sitiintions. 

OfTen a personal reading- 
retord form. 



Presents a collection of photo- 
graphs with five different 
ways of recognizing pnpils' 
personal tastes in literature. 

Complete one activity with a 
partner. 



X-T-E 

Study research (in dtildrcn's 
literary interests, estK-xially: 
Paul Witty. 

Elementary English, and 
Reading Teacher. 

Collect various record- keeping 
systems used hy teachers for 
evaluating pupils' reading. 

Design a personal reading 
record that classifies reading 
selections and motivates for 
reading many types of 
literature. 

Study references. 

Discuss with librarians, an 

teachers, and music teachers. 
Visit schools. 



Advanced Level 

Demonstrates a knowledge of 
research on literary interests. 



Uses literature as a medium for 
reinforcement of communica> 
tion skills. 



Spccialitation Level 

Assists icacher-eduialion students 
in the accomplishment of prac* 
lical experiences listed in the 
professional entry level. 



Evaluiites school programs in 
developing greater literary 
interests. 

Demonstrates tniegraiicn of the 
literature program into the 
total language arts program. 



Presents a summary of research 
on literary interests of chil- 
dren; includes age, sex, and 
developmental factors. 



Presents plans to utilize liiera- 
lure for reinforcement of 
skills in listening, speaking, 
writing, and reading. 



Stmimari/es the levels olt attain- 
ment for three teacher-educa- 
tion students. 

KvahiatC's the degree to witich 
plans aLComplish desirable 
pupil outcomes. 



Reports findings. 
RcLommends possible ways of 
improvement. 

Tapes three lessons for teacher 
use. 

Shares informaiioti from refer- 
ences in a written summary. 



X-7.A 

Study recent research. 

Uci ermine different literary 

interests among boys and 

girls. 

Isolate common elements of 
interest in stories and poems. 

Examine literature to deter* 
mine the degree to which a 
particular skill can be more 
effectively reinforced with a 
literary selection. 

X 7 S 

Contact three teacher«edu cation 
students and assist them in 
reaching the level of compe- 
tency si>ecified under the pio- 
fchsioual entry level. 

Reel ui re scIuk)I visitations and 
community surveys. 

Obtain various literature cur- 
ricula and c:^arrine tliera. 

Observation. 

Study research ami authorita- 
tive opinion. 
Interview. 

Study references. 
Practice witli peers. 
Classroom observation. 
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Continuing Assessment 

The following techniques are recommended for assessing professional com- 
petency growth according to the specific criterion behaviors listed in the module. 

L Observation of performance: including the implementation of planned 
lessons, contributions to class discussion, participation in committee func- 
tions, and attainment leading to pupil growth. 

2. Tests and quizzes: optional tests and quizzes on literary knowledge or be- 
havioral characteristics of young children in lieu of specified criterion 
behaviors. 

3. Analyses of preparations: including lesson planning, development of re- 
ports, review of relevant research, interpersonal skills, and preparation of 
original material. 



CONTRIBUTING CONSULTANTS 

Mary Austin, University of Hawaii 

Mary Ellen Batinich, Illinois Reading Council, ira 

Patrick Groff, San Diego State College 

Helen Painter, Kent State University 

Harry Sartain, University of Pittsburgh 

Elaine Wolfe, University of Norihevn Colorado 
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Developing Literary Appreciation — ^ ^ 

Young Adults: Resource Module JL^ 

Mildred Kuntz 



Prepared: May 1972 
Revised: September 1972 

March 197S 
Editorial contributions by Betty Horodezky 



It is recommended that this module be used in planning instructional modules at 
both the undergraduate and graduate levels for secondary teachers of reading 
and English. Persons preparing to become reading specialists, who will work 
with teachers at a range of school levels, should attain the competencies recom- 
mended at the professional entry, advanced, and specialization stages. Inservice 
education programs based on this module should be particularly valuable in 
helping young people develop positive attitudes toward literature instead of the 
negative attitudes that have been too common in the past. 



Introduction 

The development of literary appreciation has been a less-than-successful en- 
deavor of the American school system. The apparent inability of the schools to 
produce a nation of readers has been sharply criticized by professionals and lay- 
men. Confusion about methods has contributed to failure, and increasing failure 
has, in turn, provided greater confusion. It seems rather obvious that the develop- 
ment of literary appreciation is a universal goal, but we do not have any clear-cut 
ideas about the best way to accomplish such a goal. 

The major cause of the problem is that literature has substantive content and 
quaHty. Traditionally, the teaching of h'terature has focused primarily on analysis 
and understanding of the literary selections themselves. Because these works exist 
as entities with intrinsic merits, the assumption has been made that exposure and 
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analysis in professional terms promote literary appreciation and desire for con- 
tinued reading. Reality does not bear this out. 

Appreciation of literature develops on a continuum from the earliest language 
experiences of the cliild. Just as we strive for comj)etency in word attack, literal 
comprehension, and oral reading in the early years of school, we must strive with 
ecpial fervor for competency in enjoying style, plot, characterization, language — 
all the elements of literature — very early in the school years. As the student ma- 
tures, the literature appropriate for his abilities and interests will present other 
kinds of reading problems. These, too. nuist be dealt with so that the student can 
achieve the reading maturity to a])])reciate and enjoy the fine literature of the 
world. 

This module on the development of literary appreciation for young adults 
has been organized from a reading teacher's point of view but with the pur|X)se of 
being useil in the English classroom. The dual emphases of development of skills 
and of enhancement of creative responses demand a thorough understanding of 
literature, as well as of young adults, by the teacher. 

Teaching techniques cannot be separated from the selection of materials. The 
question of literary selections for young adults has been under considerable 
examination of late. The philosophy inhcrciU in this module concurs with a re- 
cent statement by the Pennsylvania College English Association: 

. . . Milton, for example^ is one of our greatest writers, but we feel that it is 
possible to live something like a good life without having read Milton. A 
good life which does not involve literature Iw any form, is, however, more 
difficult to imagine. In the long run, it is better, we feel, for a student to 
leave high school desirous of reading more literature, a desire which would 
eventually lead him to Milton, than to have struggled through some snippeiH 
o( Paradise Lost and to have come to hate "English. 

The abundance of worthwhile junior fiction with great relevance for present- 
day students has provided reading tearhcrs with excellent transitional materials 
which can not only lead students to read but can lead them to read mature 
literature. For some students, junior fiction may be terminal materials in reading. 
But diis outcome is not important since a well-read National Velvet is better than 
a "pale perusal o[ A Talc of Two Cities."- 

When planning strategics for teaching, the teacher would be well advised to 
consider Burton's major categories of students' problems in the reading of litera- 
ture: ". . . imaginative entry into the work, and judgment of the author's skill 
in this medium. Embracing both the cognitive and affective domains in read- 
ing, they provide a convenient tesdng ground. Implementation of teaching tecli- 



1 Pennsylvania College English Association Newsletter (mimeographed), 1972. 

2 Louise Rosenblatt, "Literature: The Reader's Role/* English Journal XLIX (May 1960), pp. 
304-310, 315. 

3 Dwight L. Burton, Literature Study in the High Schools. (New York: Holt. Rinehavt, and 
Winston, 1967), pp. 144-147. 
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niquevs must I)e handled cautiously, fof ail the planning, individualizing, and 
good will can be undone by injudicious questioning and thoughtless evaluation. 
Questioning is a valuable tool for stimulating response as well as lor diagnosis 
and evaluation, but it can be a destructive weapon as well. In addition, an luider- 
standing of the effect of questioning and evaluation necessitates a tliorougli and 
thoughtful appraisal for the reason assessed by Berg: 

Studies in educational ])sychology indicate that students learn in the manner 
of their evaluation and not in the manner of their instruction. That is, a 
teacher may concern himself with teaching literature in a way calculated to 
produce a variety of changes in the sindcnt. . . . But contrary to all our la- 
bors, students do not learn these habits of attitude through reading if evalu- 
ation is dominated by factual questions only. Neither will deeper insights 
into the literature itself be produced if evaluation does not require the 
student to examine the insiglits he has gained through reading. It is the 
student's own insight, after all» that is the important thing. Although detail 
and structure are inqx^rtant, the internalized meaning is tiie thing we want 
to have happen.* 

By their very nature, mod ides are skeletal and behaviorally oriented. Perhaps 
this is as it should be; for in teaching, as in life, we are what we are, not by our 
words but by our acts. 

Preparticipation Assessment 

The pre-assessment for this modide on teaching literary appreciation to young 
nckdts m\\ copyist of: 1\ ;> romuetency-based checklist to be administered to stu- 
dents at all levels upon entrance into the program. This list will cover the prin- 
ciples, procedures, and methods for teaching Resource Module Twelve; 2) an 
objective examination to determine tlie student's fanuliarity with representative 
selections of literary works; and 3) an interview with the instructor to determine 
specific placement. 

4 Paul Berg, "Reading in Literature — A Lively Art," Reading and Inquiry, Proceedings of the 
Annual Convention. (Newark, Delaware: International Reading Association, 19(55), p. 105. 
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NrODULE TWELVE 

DevELOPiNc LtTKRxRY AiM»REi.i ation: Vot'Nc; Anin.TS 



Comi>cipn(ics 



Critriion Bchnviorit 



LrnrninR Expi^riciucx 



[L I Umlcrstamls (he concern!* and drivrit of the voting ndtih ami ihr Htcrnr>' !<clcci{on<t with wbirh the \ounK 
adult inn identity. 



Professional Entry Level 

i>ummar)/e!i Mxiitl niid hio)oKi(nl 
conierna of studrntn. iircs 
1318. 



IdcntlHci lommiiniiv :ind wcirtd 
problems :iod prt-^wurc* whicli 
stronRly itifliienir oirrcnt 
thinking of youth. 

Demonstrates familiarity with 
literar>' selections with which 
youths can ideuttfy. 

Advanced Level 

Identifies readinR Icvrt of 
literary selection!*. 



Recommends rendint; for ntypicul 
students with 
Narrow ititcrvMs 
Limited rcadto^; nt)tlitv 
Poor attitude's towurd readiog 
Sophisticated reudiog abilities 
Different cultural back- 
grounds 

Plans activities that are motiva- 
tional for younK adults: 
Book fairs on specific topics, 
i.e., ecology, personalities, 
current social problems, 
ethnic groups, careers. 
Dramatic presentation of 
selections by students. 

Specialization Level 

Leads faculty in studying stu* 
dents' values i^-u habits. 

Leads faculty in examining stu- 
dent reactions to literary selec- 
tions and learning experiences. 

Selects, with librarian's help, 
up'to'date literary materials 
including recordings and tapes. 



Plans workshop with faculty on 
motivational activities for 
young adtflts: 

Film festivals 

Book fairs 

Multimedia techniques 
Informal lectures by v/ritcrs 
Field trips 



t>cMnu))<(ir;)icH comjwtenry in 
examination. 



Prtvfius th'cc txsjmplts for 
claM disc iiSKion. 



Describes six examples of 
junior and adult fiction to 
class. 

IMrsents to chiss leadability 
studies on thiec* selections: 
one Junior novel, out* classic, 
and one curiciit biography. 

Submits resource file for each 
category. 

Describes tiiree examples in 
each category for class. 



Presents brief proposal f^r 
book fair and lists five books 
for each topic. 



Demonstrates through partici- 
pation with colleagues in 
three selected episodes. 

DescTtl>es. findings with ex- 
amples at tnservice meeting. 

Presents checklist. 
Demonstrates use of checklist 

for classroom teacher. 
Describes examples of new 

materials to faculty. 



Ouilinos plans for proposed 
workshop or writes brief 
description of successful 
workshop. 



XILLE 

Read references. 
Attend lectures by experts in 
field. 

Interview several students to 

learn current concerns. 
Stiuly references. 
Participate in buiz session. 
Interview students. 

Study references on junior and 

adult fiction. 
Prepare resource file. 

XIM-A 

Analyse and evaluate readabil- 
ity formulas. Practice with 
several literary selections. 

Consult references and reviews 
in c urrent periodicals and 
professiooal journals. Revic^w 
bibliographies. 

Hegin resource file. 



Study references and reviews in 
current i>erio<lic:als and pro- 
fessional journals. 

Consult with experts including 
librarians, counselors, or 
other faculty members. 

Practice with colleagues. 

XIM-S 

Survey slang expressions and 
musical preferences of young 
adults. 

Compile and report data. 
Prepare cfiecklist with 

committee. 
Prepare re(|«iisition. 
Study publishers* catalogues 

and professional library 

literature. 
Consult with librarian. 
Consult with faculty. 
Study references on suggested 

activities. 
Consult with writers and with 

other community resource 

people. 
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MODULE TWELVE (continued) 



Com|>c(cncic9 



Criterion Dehaviors 



Learning F.x|H'ricncc9 



Spcdaliutloii Level (Cont.) 

Dcmonstrntcii familinriiv whli 
current tearhing (remU tn rela- 
tion to KKioiMyi-liologirai 
theories concerning; 

Improvement of ftcif-imagc 
for black iilticlents and 
other ethnic groups. 
Appreciation of ctihural 

hr/itage of other groups. 
Ro'c of literature in the 

development of culture. 
Deepening understanding of 
human problems through 
literature. 



CiUs ariiili'* and r('i«*:irc:h on 
in(i'tdi<uiplinarv approaiiics 
to ti'attilDg literary appre- 
ciation. 

Submits :i minihihiiography on 
cultural herltagn of people 
in local community. 



Study refm .res. 
Oiniult with experts. 
Prepare models of instrnc- 
tionnl materials. 



0 



Inspires young adulu to read and enjoy fiction. 



Profctilonal Enlry Level 

Demonstrates familiarity with a 
variety of fictional Klcctions: 
novel and short story. 

Understands that the junior 
novel is transitions! in develop- 
ing reading maturity from chil- 
dren's literature to adult 
fiction: 

Identifies elements of interest 
in junior novels for young 
adults. 

Idenltfies elements of literary 
style in junior novels of 
literary merit. 

Well 'Conceived plots. 

Character development. 

Rudimentary syrobolicni. 

Authentic settings and 
details. 

Understands levels of reading 
comprehension tasks (adapted 
from Barrett's T;ixonomy)»: 
Literal comprehension as the 
reading of information 
directly stated 
Reorganization of the ma- 
terial for analysis* syn- 
thesis» and nimtTinry 

Inferential comprehension 
ns information not ex* 
pressly stated but gained 
through symbolism, detail, 
setting, and figurative 
language 



Sulimits annotated bibllog* 
r:tpliy. citing approximate 
reading Ic'vrl of each work. 

Demonstrates competency on 
Hiilten eTtaminat.on. 

Reviews and discusses two 
junior novehv 



Analyzes short stor> in terms 
of levels of comprehension 
in written report or 
examination. 



Analyzes short story or novel in 
terms of comprehension 
tasks in written report or 
examination. 



XII-2-E 

Study references and reviews. 
Attend lectures. 
Compile bibliography. 

Study references and reviewjt 
Read and analyze junior novels. 



Read reference on comprehen* 
sion. 

Study selected works. 



Read references on comprehen- 
sion. 

Read selected short stories or 
novels. 



* Thomas C. Barrett, "Taxonomy of Cognitive and Affective Dimensions of Reading Comprehension" in 
Theodore Ciymer. ''What is Reading? Some Current Concepts." Innovation and Changr in ReadinR, Sixty- 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education Part 11. Chicago; University of Chicago 
Press. 1968. 
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MODULE TWELVE Uotihuurd) 



Competent ICS 



Critciiiin Hctiaviuis 



L.cariiiriK F.x|H'rk'tu<-9 



Profcuional Entry Level (Cont.) 

£\aluati()i) of icadiiiK with 
rciptil lo arturuiy, trcdi- 
bility. and probahiliiy in 
relation to style 

AppreLialioii ai rcsp«vn%c to 
ihcmc. plot, cliaratteri/a- 
lion, and language 

Undcritiandit problems inlicicnl 
in the tending and eitioymenl 
of fitlion: 

Diffeieiitiatcs between major 
modes of fKiion: lealism, 
romuntc. tiagi'dy. and 
irony. 

Leads students to understand 
how mode provides frame- 
work for author's selection 
of point of view, plot, 
charatteri^aiions, sym- 
bolism, use of details, and 
language. 

Encourages siiidenis to enjoy 
and appraise development 
of characteri/alion 
through oven and coven 
communication, reactions 
of other characrers» 
description of events in 
text, inferential details, 
and comparison with 
[Mrople in students' 
experiences. 

Helps students difleicntiate 
tK'tween theme and plot, 

Guides students in evaluating 
plot through disirimina- 
lion between s>sti'niatic 
and contrived plot con- 
struction, and credibility 
and probability in relation 
to mode 

Helps students understand 
how symbolism contributes 
to plot, ciiaraciers. and 
theme development. 

Enables students to compre- 
hend sentences containing 
disruption of normal syn- 
tax, interrupters, and 
ellipsis 

Aids students in the use of 
contextual ilues in inter- 
preting dialect and non- 
standard English, figurative 
language, archaic language, 
and foreign words and 
phrases. 



Writes brief dcNdiption of ele- 
nifiiis of niodr sevetal 
examples of appmpriaie fti- 
lifMi fur young a(lult<i. 



Leadr small group discussion 
of intenchilionship of mode 
with other basic elements. 



Aualy/es two short siories 
demonstrating uiuierslunding 
of cliaracleri/atioDs in rela- 
tion to plot development 
and theme, 

Demonstrates understanding of 
charatteri/ations through 
role-playing activities; eval- 
uates interpretations with 
classmates. 

Presents lesson plan for 
microteaching lesson. 

Compares two short stories 
exemplifying excellent and 
poor plot ((instruction for 
class discussion. 



Presents examples of symbolism 
from otic junior novel and 
adult fiction and shates with 
class. 

Presents examples in two selec- 
tions of sententes containing 
|M>ssihle reading difiiciilties 
for students atid plan for 
clarifying seleiied seiuentes. 
I'resents seleiteo samples. 
Demonstrates ionipcteni> in 
simul;tied lesson with 
colleagues. 



Study referen(es and reviews. 
Study selected novels and short 
stories. 



Study literary selections and 

references. 
Faitictpatc in small group 

discussion. 



Study references and literary 
selections. 



Participate in role-playing and 
evaluating session. 



Prepare lesson. 
Read references. 
Read short stories. 

Paiticipaic in class discussion. 



Study novels. 

Participate in class discussion. 



Study sentence construt tion. 
Prepare transparencies. 
Prepare plan. 



Study literary selection. 
Participate in simulated lesson. 
Prepaie ivansparcncv. 
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Oimpticiuies 



(*rilc) inn Hclinvion 



LcnrniiiK KxiK'ricm 



ProfcMlonal Entry Level (Cont.) 

Helps stuilrni discover iiiiivct - 
nalky o( liicmc for ciiffcieni 
timcB ami peoples. 

Scimtilaies siudcnix to cnK.iRc in 
diverxent lliinkinK anil trt^iiivc 
reading liirough <ikilllul (|iu>s- 
tioliing iecliliii[tk's: 

Underslands ihui t(iiesiitin!i 
siimulaie lc\i>l of rentliiiK 
c omprc'lielMion dt'si red. 
Dislingitisiics Ix-iuecn har- 
row, cnnxcrgrhl q 111*51 ionx 
and i>road, convergent 
questions. 
Idcniirir.t divergent t)Ucstinns 
and ilieir relationship to 
littTary nppreriation. 
Applii-^ knowlcdRc of qiic%- 
lioning leilinittiics to 
discussions of literary 
selcciiotis. 

Encourages maximum student 
part ill pal itili lluough cfTcc* 
live uv of: 

Small group discussions 

Role playing 

Dramatizations 



Pii-M-nis niit rotriuhiiiK U ssdn 
in latK' for drmonMialiol). 

Snliniils omiriu-i of three les- 
sdiis with sfH-iifir emph.ises 
oil tliireienl levels of ques* 
lioniuK with three examples 
of qiii^iifiliH 111 each level. 

DcindiisliaU's cnnipelelu y wiiti 
h\e MudenlK 01 tolleagues, 

SiihihiiK seiN of qiieMiniis for 
elass evalnaliolK 



DenimiM tales comiu'lencv will) 
•tniall [^idup (if sincleiilH cm 
lollcaKUcs in niiticiieaching 
lesson. 



Study literary selecltoiis. 
I'repare lesson. 

Study references on cpiesi inn- 
ing and eon\'etgenl add 
divergent thinking. 

Practice with students or 
colleagues. 

Anuly/e ^IudenI lexl!)CK)ks as to 
ty|K* of (pieslion and impli- 
cation for levels of reading 
and tliinking processes. 

Prepare sets of questions. 



iVa '-ee with colleagues or 
cuts. 

Kt.ii specified references. 



Advanced Levels 

Understands factors involved in 
the manipulation of |>oint of 
view by author through use 
of such lethnictues as: 
First person perspective 
Narrator perspective 
Omtiiscicni pers|>eclive 

Leads studetns to e\alnaie ciiar- 
acteri/alini) Milh tespcct in: 
Compatibility with real life 

ex|)crieni es 
Cniisisicncy of action 
Prediction of iK-haxior 
Credibility in lerms of mode 

Aids students in the enjoxnu-iu 
and understanding c>f figura- 
tive language ihrnugh: 
Text 

Lyrics of popular music 
Adxertising 
Graphic displays 
Original expressions of 
figurative language 

Encourages students to find and 
compare examples of sym- 
bolism in popular music with 
symbolism in liieraiurc. 



ra|H*s twn lessons with stu- 
dent^. ni snhmiis brief sum- 
mary of students' resixinses 
and leatiicnis. 



Demntisl rate's iviih tnlleagnes, 
or tapes (csson with students. 



Presents si\ examples from 
|H>pitlar nuisit , example's of 
graphic displays, and ad\er- 
tisirig ic'xt. 



Submits u list of suggestions 
for two Icrssnns. 



XIL2-A 

Study selections. 

Participate in class discussion. 

Practice with students. 



Study literary selections and 
reviews. 



Observe and record widespread 
itsc of figurative language. 

Practice with students. 



Study poptdar music. 
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MODULE TWELVE (continued) 



Compcicncic3 



Crilcricin Kcliaviors 



Lcaining Kxpcricims 



Advanced Level (Com.) 

Stimdiatcs AttuJcntx to lomiiose 
ticut.ivc aiul/or iriliial 
responsrs to literal luc. 

Leads stiid<;nt!t tn upprcfiate 
literary selc(tioii!t tliroiiKt) ;i 
variety of interpntutiom ii> 
promote: 

Understanding of die c'ivcr- 
gcnt rrattionx to literary 
works 

Individitnliration of response 
by students 
Enriches student response to 
fiction through other media 
luch ui: 
Film 

Dramatic presentations 

Graphics 

Puppetry 

Music 

Costume and scene design 

Encoura^^es students to compare 
films with original literary 
selections. 



f'rt'Hctrts thri'f ixampli's of stu- 
dent t(»mi>o*iltiotis. or wiitci 
hrirf Nummary of jftudent 
responsi*s. 

Cites two examples of dis* 
irt'pant opinions in literary 
triiiiisrn. 

Submits two examples of 
!itudent!(' responses. 

Submits short paper. 

Demonstrate!) uses of three 
mctlt.T. 

Submits outline for hulietin 
Oil media uses, 



Writes brief reviews of two 
films, citing spctiftt: (wints 
which coultl uc Usctl for 
Luniparison and contrast. 



Practite with studenln. 



Study reviews in periodicals 
and professional joitrnats. 
Practice with students. 



Study commercial materials. 
Read professional journals. 



Study literary selection. 
View film. 
Read reviews. 



SpcdaUzation Level 

Demonstrates familiarity with 
research on relationships of 
questioning to le\el of reading 
comprehension and to level of 
divei'gent thinking. 

Acts as consultant for teacher 
who desires to Improve 
questioning techniques. 

Demonstrates application of 
taxonomy to entiance level of 
comprehension and resi>onse. 

Assists teacher in devising 

strategies for enriching cxj>eri« 
cnccs for students in literary 
appreciation. 

Coordinates inservice workshop 
for faculty dealing witti tech- 
niques of multimedia rcs{>onses 
to Hteraiure. 



X11-2.S 



RcjHirts on worksliop evahia' 
tions. 

Submits findings on pai>er. 



Records supervisory conferences 
with teacher. 

Outlines materials for two 
facnUy meetings. 



Reports on inservicc session. 



Demonstrates se\eral tccli- 
nit{ue<t, or reports on inter- 
views with consultants of 
various media. 



Conduct inscrvice workshop. 
Study research. 



Study research. 
Consult with teacher. 

Study of Bloom. Krathwohl. 
and Barren taxonomies. 

Plan with faculty. 

Study new materials and 

pertinent reviews. 
Discuss ideas witli colleagues 

and faculty meml)er5. 
Study references on mnltime<lia. 
Confer witli consultants. 
Plan workshop. 



I S ] Leads young adults to read and enjoy biography and autobiography. 



Professional Entry Level 

Demonstrates familiarity with a 
variety of biographical and 
autobiographical selections of 
interest to young adults. 



Pt events annotated bibliography 
with readability level for 
selections. 



X11-3E 

Study references and reviews. 
Prepare bibliography. 
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Compcicncics 



Criterion nehaviom 



Learning Kxpcrienrcs 



Profculonal Entry Level (Com.) 
Guides sttidcnU in iiivt-iitiRatinK 
authenticity of information. 



Advanced Level 

involves uttidents in noting 
development of character traits, 
interests, and attitudes in 
■elections. 
Helps students identify Jitcrary 
devicin tisctl to add interest 
and establish reality: 
Simulated conversation 
Vivid, authentic descriptions 

of conreraporary scenes 
Descriptions of subject by 

contemporaries 
Correspondence 
News accounts 
Motivates students tu read auto- 
biography and biography in 
relevant content fields to 
promote : 

improvement of scIf-imagc 
Appreciation of contribu- 
tions to minority and 
ethnic grotips 
Extension of factual 
knowledge 

Specialization Level 

Provides for intervisitations 
among teaclicis lo s!iare infor- 
mation on activities for various 
cultural group book fairs. 



!)(■•(( rihcs mc of checkli.^t to 
cla<ts: presents three examples 
of biased information. 

Provides pages for a pcnumal 
resource notebook on tech* 
niqucs :md devices for in- 
volving students in reading 
and checking authenticity of 
biography. 



Shares lesson plan. 



Demon?itraics through sample 
lesson with small group of 
students or colleagues. 



Reports on a scries of activities 
including book fairs for 
s[>ecial holidays, graphic dis- 
plays, dramatizations, video 
tapes, and films created by 
students. 



Writes proposal or describes 
.ituxcMfiil intervi.siiation pro- 
gram for inscrvicc faculty 
meeting. 



|4«J Encourages young adults to read and enjoy drama. 



Profeislonal Entry Level 

Demon!(irates f;xmiV.nritY with dif- 
ferent tyr>c» of dramatic selec- 
tions including: 
Tragedy 
Comedy 
Satire 
Farce 

Guides students in identification 
of basic dramatic elements: 
Structure of plot 
Theme development 
Function of protagonist, 
antagonist, and other 
characters 



Shares bibliography of one-at't 
and fuII-lcngth plays of 
inicresi and within reading 
abilities of young adults. 



Shows competency on written 
examination. 
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Prepare checklist of evaluative 

criteria. 
Prepare transparencies. 



XII-S-A 



Prepare lesson. 
Practice with students. 



Prepares to teach small group 
of students or colleagties. 

Prepare transparencies or 

descriptions of selected items. 



Prepare aijnotated bibliography. 
Plan activities with students. 
Consult with facuhy in content 
areas. 

Compile resource file. 



XII-S-S 

Consult with teachers and 
community ex{>crts. 



XII-4.E 

Prepare annotated bibliography. 
Consult anthologies and pro- 
fessional literature. 



Study references^ 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE TWELVE (continurd) 



Compcicncics 



Criicrion Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



Profctslonal Entry Level (Cone.) 
Leads students to understand 
rctationship of mwlv to plot, 
dialogue, cliaractcrization. 
costume design, scenery, stage 
effects. 

Leads students to Interpret 
characteriration through: 
Dialogue and mannerisms 
Action of the plot 
Reactions of characters 
Aids students in interpreting 
stage directions. 



Inspires students to dexelop oral 
reading skill for eflective 
classroom drumuti/uiions. 



AdTsnccd Level 

Leads students to develop criteria 
for evaluating films and televi- 
sion prodoctions through: 
Plot construction 
Characteri/ation 
Relationship of photography 
and music to plot and 
theme 

Other appropriate dramatic 
elements 
Encourages students to disixjver 
universality of theme for dif- 
fetent times and peoples. 

Encourages sttidents to write 
their own reviews for dass 
use or irhool newspaper. 
Helps students interpret drama 
of the past with reference to: 
Historical events in the play 
Customs and mores of the 

times 
Language 

Forms of entertainment. 
Aids students in developing their 
own creative abilities through 
a variety of activities, such as: 
Writing original plays 
Adapting stories, novels, and 
ballads into dramatic form 
Creating parodies of selected 
scenes 

Updating plays into contem- 
porary language, events 

Designing costumes, sets, 
special effects 

Designing graphics illus- 
trating theme or plot 

Composing music 



Videot;ipci a mit rotcachin): 
lesson of .1 (UK -act pl;iv 
expressly selected to illustrate 
interrelationship of basic 
dramatic element!*. 

Acts as director for selected 
sicncs with colle:igue5 or 
students. 

rrc5cnts tape recording of dis- 
cUiixion and dramatization. 

Leads niicroteaching lesson 
with colleagues or students. 



Reports on micnueaching les- 
son, ushig tapes of student 
reading, or simulates lesson 
with class. 



Writes brief evaluation of two 
films or television produc- 
tions. 

Leads discussion group on two 
viewing assignments. 



Submits modern life siiuaiion 
and finds parallel extK'riences 
in two plays, spanning time 
and place. 

Presents two samples of stu- 
dents* critical reviews. 

Writes brief report on suitable 
play citing examples of 
contemiMirary influences. 

Shares findings with class, 
using transparencies, charts, 
and illustrations. 

Shares bulletin on creative 
stiident actixities with 
colleagues. 



Study references. 
Tract ice with students. 
I'rc'paie lesson. 
Learn use of videotape, 

Study play. 

Confer with students or 

colleagues. 
I'leparc tape. 

Study !itage directions. 

Prepare lesson. 

Practice with students or 

colleagues. 
Add to resource file. 
Review audio-xisunl material. 
Study references. 



XII-4-A 

Study film ^nd television 

productions. 
Read review:. 
Prepare evaluation. 
Participate in disctission. 



Read M|K*(ifiecl plays. 
Prepare oral or written 
presentation. 

Practice with students. 
Evaluate student reviews. 

Review history of drama. 
.Study plays. 

Prepare instructional materials. 



Read leferenccs On dramatisa- 
tion, multimedia technic|ucs. 
and creative activities. 

Prepare bulletin. 
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MODULE TWELVE {rontinurd) 



Competent ICS 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Expcricntcs 



Specialization L«vcl 

Kccpn abreast of current 

theatrical ticnds and transmits 

to faculty. 
Plans inservicc workshop for 

teachers interested in use of 

muhimctlia techniques in 

classroom use of drama. 
Aids teachers rercivinf^ new 

literary materials to analyze 

problcir.is and discuss inter* 

esttng creative Jipproaches for 

study of drama. 

| s. I Inspires young adults to read and enjoy poetry. 
Professional Entry Level 



.Shares fitidinKt uith leathers 
.It in»er\t<e mectifiB. 

Presents hiilletin on miiUimedia 
tcchnicities for elasitroom tisc. 



Leadn panel disctission of 
faculty members. 



Involves students in enjoying 
and apprt-t iating ptw-try 
through a variety of activities 
including: 

Listening to records 

Student presentations 

Dramatizations 

Musical adaptations 

Original compositions 

Perception enrichment 
activities 
Dcmonntrates famih'arity with a 
variety of poetry si'lections for 
young adults Including: 

Bjjilads 

Lyric I'ocms 

Narrative Poetry 

Haiku 

Identifies nomenclature used in 
the discission of poetry: 
Imagery 
Symbolism 
Meter 
Metaphor 
Smile 

Personification 
Allusion 
Hyperbole 
Ellipsis 

OnomatO|K>eia 
Understands problems inhercni 
in reading and enjoyment of 
poetry: 

Comprehension of main idea 
Appreciation of theme 
Use of figurative language 
Inverted sentence structure 
ElUpsis 

Extended modifiers 

Punctuation 

Rhythm 

Dialect 

Symbolism 
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Demonstrates three activities 

for <]ass. 
Submits two lessons involving 

two acti\itics. 



Submits annotated hibtiography 
of iKxrtry selections for the 
interests ;int! rending uhillties 
of young adults. 



Identifies terms on written 
examination. 



Performs on written examina- 
tion. 

Provides a resource file or 
notelKKjk pages on tech- 
niques for presentation and 
in\oh ement. 



XII.4.S 

Study reviews. 
Attend plays and lectures. 
Evaluate recordings. 
Study referenccrs. 
Consult with experts. 
Prepare bulletin. 

Study new materials and re> 
views in ctirrent periodicals 
and professional joinnals. 



XH.5.E 

Study poems and recordings. 
Study student presentations. 
Prepare lessons. 



Study poems and references on 

the teaching of {loetry. 
Participate in class discussion. 



Study of poems and references 
on poetry. 



St tidy references and poems. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE TWELVE (continurd) 



Competencies 



Criterion Bcliaviom 



Learning Expcricniii 



ProfeiaicMia] Entry Level (Cont.) 
Involves students in developing 
heightened awareness of figura> 
live language in commonplace 
experiences, such as: 

Names of consumer goods, 
i.e.— cosmetics, automo- 
biles, ;<nd household items 
Advertising 

Titles of songs, books, films 
Slogans 

Leads students to discover uni- 
versality of theme f'- different 
times and cultures. 

Demonstrates effective use of 
oral reading to: 

Arouse interest and emo* 
tional reaction to the poem 
by students 
Heighten appreciation of 
rhythm, rhyme, imagery, 
mood 

Encourage appreciation and 
understanding of dialect, 
inflection, and nonstandard 
English 
Clarify sentence striuture 
and punctuation 
Demonstrates familiarity with 
recordings and filmit of poetry 
readings. 

Advanced L«vel 

Introduces ittudents to ballads 
and lyrics which have been 
set to music. 

Encourages students to appreciate 
role of poetry in the develop- 
ment of cultural processes 
through: 

Epic poetry in the develop- 
ment of nationalism 
Ballads in transmission of 
news 

Parts of the Bible (i.e. Pro- 
phets. Psalms. Fxciesiastcs) 
as vehicles for development 
of ethical and moral beliefs 
"Ethnic" folk ballads 
"Pop" and rock ballads 

Heightens student's awareness of 
the creative process through; 
Composition of original 
poetry 

Appreciation of tlie approach 
of the poet's skills in see- 
ing unique relationships; 
use of words, rhythm, 



Prodiues list of ten examples 
of ftgurativc inngnage fouud 
in life L'x|>eriemes for class 
discussion, 



Select three examples of 
modern Fife situations and 
finds parallel emotional re- 
actions in classical poetry. 

Presents several short iXK-try 
si'lf'fiions in class, using 
poems which contain specific 
examples of areas enltanced 
by oral reading. 



Submits resource file. 
Evalnates selected recordings 
etc. in writing. 



Selects materials for two lessons, 
or presents tape of student's 
work. 

Shares findings with class. 



Records several lessons with 
students or simulated lessons 
with colleagues. 

Shares inform.'itton on the 
cicalivc process. 



0!)serve and record advertising, 
labels, titles, and slogans. 



Study of poems. 
Participate in hurt scission. 



Read poems. 
Practice oral reading. 
Participate in class discussion. 



Study recordings :ind films. 
Read prof<'SMonal journals. 
Add to resource file. 



Study of poems and music. 
Prepare lesson or tape. 

Study specified kinds of |x>etry. 

Read references. 

Pa;)ricipatc in class discussion. 



Study poems and references. 
Practice with .<<tudents. 
Read on creative process of 
writers and l>oets. 
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MODULE TWELVE {continurd) 



CrilCMnn Hchnviorx 



l.i'.n niuK Fxpi'iioucs 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

rhyme ntui symixilinm: nnd 

ic;i(ttoii5( to i(Ica!(. c\c-ni«i. 

and people in a uni(|uc 

manner 
Adaptaiioti of prone into 

poetry where appropriate 
Composiiion of lyrics 

Specialization Level 

Arts as (.onnullant for teacher 
who desires to improxc his 
oral rending. 

Coordinates work of tommtttcca 
which survey uiricnt |MH'tr> 
pro<liiction. 

Help) lendiers, parents. :ind siii. 
dents cooKilnaie culture fairs 
usinK poetry of vjr^inK cultural 
origins with um: of multimedia 
aids and costumes. 

Coordinates iniervisitiitions 

amoiiR ie:i(liers niul students lo 
oilu'i (omminiiiiex lo em out - 
nge appm iulion of |>oelry of 
diverse ethnic groups. 

Leads ex|>erimenintion in (<etei- 
mintng cfTedive let hnicincs for 
involving siudent.s willi iMxiiy 
and for motivating poetry 
writing. 



Prc^cnti several cxamplci of 
student's work. 



Records snpcrvtsnry conference 

with teutlier. 
I*ic%enis (he(klist of cffeMi\e 

let linr(|ucs. 

Writes brief siu m;My of work 
with commiiiee. 

Shares list of current, appro- 
priate |M)ctry with teaciv rs. 

Siihmils pro|>osal or brief 
report for t ulture fair. 



Submits brief pro|K)sal of 
adiviiy. or rciMtris on sui- 
(Ctsful tn(cr\i.si(atiou. 



I'rescuts findings in wriliiiK. 



Practice with students. 



XII-5S 

Stndv ;nui evahiaie tapes of 

elFed'se oral reading. 
l)c\elop (Hlciia and checklist. 

Study cuiieiit poetry. 

(Consult with faculty committee. 



Coordinates program with 
teachers, parents, nnd 
stiulen.'.s. 



Consult witli teachers and 
students, 

C^niiull with <eachers and 
students from other 
communities. 

Obtain volunteer teachers in 
tr>' out two (outrasting ap> 
proaclies to developing 
poetry appreciation. Prepare 
checklist for student use in 
self 'assessment of poetry 
enjoyment. 



Continuing Assessment 

The continuing assessment should include the following or an alternative 
chosen by the instructor: 

1. Three major objective examinations covering the cognitive competencies 
in the areas of fiction, drama, poetry, and biographical and autobiographical 
writing as they occur in resource Module Twelve. 

2. An essay examination on "Concerns and Drives of Young Aduks" as dealt 
with in competency one. 

3. Assessment in terms of adequacy of resource file, bibliographies, and writier 
assignments suggested in Module Twelve. 

4. Evahiation of effective class participation through demonstration and dis- 
cussion. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



CONTRlb* TING CONSULTANTS 

Ruih Korncy Carlson. California State College at Haywaid 

Donald L. Ciciund. University of Pittsburgh 

Belly Morode/ky, Nova Scotia Summer School lor Teachers 

Harry B. Afiller. Memphi*^ State University 

Joseph S. Nemcih, Bowling Green State University 

Harry W. Sartain, University of Pittsburgh 

Ruth A. Walker. Bowling Green State University 
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Chapter Fifteen 



Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading Progress: ^ ^ 

Resource Module jl 

Joseph Malak 



Prepared: December 1971 
Revised: May 1972 

If teaching is going to make substantial progress in qualifying for recognition as 
a real profession, it is essential that this resource module be strongly emphasized 
in the preparation of instructional, modules at the professional entry level for all 
reading teachers in early childhood, in elementary schools, in middle schools, and 
in secondary schools. Obviously this preparation must continue in instructional 
modules at advanced and specialization levels for potential master teachers and 
consultants. Likewise, there is a crying need for inservice education modules 
based upon this resource module because, in surveys of supervisory practices, most 
teachers have indicated that their first choice for consultive assistance would be 
techniques for coping with the problems of individual children. 

Preparticipation Assessment Procedures 

The following procedures for pre-assessment are recommended to determine a 
participant's level of competency before he enters this module; 

a. Self-assessment; i.e., he evaluates his competencies in relation to those listed. 

b. Shared assessment between advisor and advisee; i.e., the advisee compares 
his assessment of competencies with his advisor's and they reality test the 
conflicts. 

c. Brief written or oral examination (especially in the cognitive areas). 

d. Demonstration of criterion behaviors. 

e. Approval by a competent faculty member or a competent school administra- 
tor based on knowledge of the participant's past experiences. 

If this assessment reveals that a student already has mastered a competency 
included in the module, he should be required to do the task only as a mainte- 
nance or review procedure. 
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MODULE THIRTEEN 

DiACNOSTic Evaluation of Reading Progress 



Compcicncics 



CrUcrion Behavior? 



I.cntninK Experiences 



I l»| netcrmincs the appropriate level of developmental reading insiriictton for individual pupils. 



Professional Entry Level 

Administers, scores, and inter- 
prets a standard (est that 
Indicates Inst rut tlonai level. 



RccoRtii/(*i that the independent 
readiuK level h lower lUan 
the instructional level and 
assigns reading tasks accord- 
ingly. RetOKni/es thai the 
fniHtiation level is higher 
than the instructional level. 

Reassesses pupil's instructional 
placement. 



Advanced Level 

Classifies pupils approximately 
by iisinf^ a Rroup reading 
invcntor>' in each held of 
study. 



Specialization Level 

Demnn»tratcs ludividiuil test 
and inventory techn\(]ues for 
other teachers. 



Administers (est to pupils in 
the prcHome of a faculty 
assessor. Suhmits pupih' 
answer sheets with scores. 
Interprets results orally or i 
writing. 



Explains tlic concepts. Deter* 
mines three levels for three 
pupils. 



Reports tlie results of retestiug 
a small Rioup. Recommends 
changes in skills or general 
level of instruction. 



Admiul'icrs inventory to a 
group of pupils in the pres- 
etue of a faculty assessor. 
Suhmiis the results in 
writing. 



Submits evaluatioi) forms of 
teachers* responses. 

or 

Demoustrates competently be- 
fore professor and peers. 



XIIME 

Study manual of the Spache 
Diagnostic Scales or other 
e(|uivalent tests, Observe 
administration, scoring, and 
interpretation. Practice ad- 
ministering to peers and 
pupils. Attend sessions on 
interpretation. 

Assign pupils reading material 
at and below achievement 
test score levels to observe 
degrees of fluency. Study 
profcssioital references. 
Disctiss with group. 

Teach small group. Note 
changes and retest to deter- 
mine pupils' instructional 
placement. 

XIIIl-A 

Study references. Prepare an 
inventory in each held of 
»tudy. Discusi inventory with 
peer and university faculty. 



XIIIIS 

Select appropriate test and 
techni(]\ies v.o present to a 
group. Practice with col- 
leagues. Review references 
and manual. 



I 2^1 Estimates each pupil's potential reading achievement level. 



Professional Entry Level 

Administers and stores group 
intelligeuie tests whidi lor- 
) elate closely with Individual 
tests. Rereis Individnals for 
individual testing. 



Computes a reading expectancy 
level fiom t.A and iq. 



Advanced Level 

Explains liow invalid exiK'c- 
tancv estimates are ol)taiucd 
from mo<it group tests. 
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Administers test to puptN in 
the presence of an assessor. 
Submits a report identifying 
pupils whose results were 
inaccurate and states reasons. 



Uses one of several technittues 
to estimate expectancies for 
pupils. 



Presents explanation orally or 
in writing. 



XIII-2-E 

Read references. Study either 
Lorge-Thornike, Pintncr 
Cunningham, or similar 
tests. Obser\e videotape on 
teit administration. Attend 
group session on scoring 
techniques. 

Study Harris or Bond formulas. 
Attend lecture. Compute Rel 
for stimulated pupil popula- 
tion using several methods. 

Xin.2A 

Study references. Attend dem- 
onstration of formulating 
expectancy cstimntes from 
group tests. Observe pupils 
on whom estimates arc made. 
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MODULE EXAMIM.Ks 



MODULE THIRTEEN (continued) 



Compcicncies 



Criicrion ndiavion 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced hewcl (Cont.) 

A (( minister A. moics, unit inter- 
ptcts a short form of an indi- 
vi.^ual inlcUiffeiKc test. 



Adjusts expectancy levels in 
view of pupils' lackKround^ 
and emotional development. 

SpccUUzatlon Lcvd 

Administrrs. scores, rnd inter* 
prct9 SlanforiMiinri and 
Wedtslcr inditridi'?! intcUi- 
genet' i-L'Ats. 

Studies research on cx|Hxtuiicy 
form iiias and wks improved 
proccti \TC». 



AdminiHtrrn ti*^t to n pnpii tii 
the prcmuc of an assessor 
or inpcs ailmini»tration. Siib< 
mits the results. 



Presents case ?vti»dy to peers 
and faculty as.H^M>r. 



Administers ii^sts to pupils in 
the preK'ixe of n faculty 
asM'ssor. Submits pupils' 
answi-r sheets with scores. 

Kt'iMirts findings orally. 



Observe vliieoiupts of iidnilni>> 
I rat ion of the Sh\sou InttUi 
gnur Trsf or eijuivnieni. 
Study manual, rraidic by 
administering and scoring 
test with pcen. 

Read case studies. Observe a 
case study conference. Write 
a case study. 

XIII2-S 

Study manuals. Complete list. 
Obsa ve xidcoiapcs of admin- 
istration of enih test. Admin- 
ister, store, and interpret. 

Stuily retcnt research. 



I 3. j Identifies symptoms of physical disabilities that affect the pupil's success in reading. 



Profestlonal Entry Lod 

Observe pupils for poor appe- 
tite, fretinrnt Inmger, allergies. 
Identifies signs of impaired 
hearing (mouth watching, poor 
auditory discrimination, in- 
attention) and impaired vision 
(eyes watering, bo<>k held too 
close, eye rubbing, head- 
aches). Notes enunciation and 
pronunciation problems. 

Adverccd Level 

Screens for auditory difficulties. 



Screens for visual diffic* liies. 



Spcdalliation Level 

Explains research on \ision and 
hearing as re! u ted tt> reading 
in conference with other 
teachers. 



Reports on the symptoms of 
physical problems of pupils. 



Administers test to pupils in 
presence of a faculty assessor. 
Submits pupils' answer sheets 
and interpretation. 

San^c as pieieding. 



Lists seven authoritative studies 
with findings. Artitiihues to 
in service teachers, p.ircnt 
groups, or board of 
education. 



XIII-3E 

Attend group distussion and 
lecture by physician. Prepare 
and use checklist with pnpiU. 



XIIL^-A 

Observe demonstration of 

Maico Audiometer or e<tuiva- 
lent. Study manual and prac- 
tice using machine. 

Observe demonstration of 
telebinocular or et|uivalcnt. 
Study directions and practice. 



XIIL3S 



Study research reports. 



I 4.| IdentiGcs student interests in and attitudes toward reading. 



Professional Entry Level 

Keeps a record of numlicrs and 
types of l>ooks and stories 
re?td independently by pupils. 



ERJC 



Supplies a prepared (hart of 
pupils' readings. 



XIIL4-E 

Confer with demonstration 
teacher. Use school form and 
record independent readings 
of pupils. Copy form in 
resource notebook. 



MALAK 



MODULE THIRTEEN (continued) 



Competencies 



Criierion Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



ProfcMional Entry L/rvd (Cont.) 
Assesses interest in re:uIinK 
through discussion with 
individuals. 



Notes the importance of role of 
re.idcis' attitudes toward 
reading. 



awnows and admini^leis a read- 
ing aiiiiiide measure. 



Advanced Level 

Knows interest inventories that 
can be administered from 
primary to high school. 



Notes the importance of rc;iders' 
anxieties as induced by 
societal, parental, and scliool 
demands to read. 



SnppltM tnpe recordinR of a 
M'Sftion with pupils. 



PrcM'nts findings or.illy or in 
writing. 



Describes st'.idcnts' attitudes 
from lest resiiUs lo faculty 
assessor. 



Assesses the strcnRths and 
wcakncviC^ of two prominent 
interest inventories for pri- 
ma; y, intermediate, junior 
high, and senior high in a 
paper. 

Reports the relationship of 
general anxiety to re?ding. 



Study journal articles on chil- 
dren's interests Attend lec- 
ture and discussioni on child 
development. Sensit irly talk 
with pupils about special 
interests and find materials- 
Observe class and talk with 
pupils. Compare and contrast 
pupils' attitudes toward read- 
ing and reading achievement. 
Discuss pupils with demon- 
stration teacher. 

Administer Rrading Attitudrs 
Invrntory by F.stes, or ctjuiva- 
lent. to pupils. Discuss results 
with peers and field-site 
faculty. 



XIII-4-A 



Review literature. Attend 
lecture. 



Observe a class of children- 
Attend group discussion. 



Specialization Level 

BuilOs interest inventories re- 
flecting the cultures of the 
pupils involved. 



Writes one interest inventory 
which the administration of 
a district accepts or which is 
acceptable to a designated 



XIII-4-S 

Review inventories appropriate 
to age and regional area- 



Assesses reading achievement and identifies general areas of strengths and weaknesses in pupils' reading 
capabilities. 



Professional Entry Level 

Can administer, ^corc, and 
interpret one standard sur\ey 
test that measures vocabulary 
and comprehension at the 
level taught. 

Can administer, score, and inter- 
pret one standard test of read- 
ing comprehension rate. 

Employs survey tesrn of vocab- 
ulary, comprehension, and rate 
to make comparisons and to 
determine rcbtivc strengths 
and areas of need for learn* 
ing of students. 



ERIC 



Supplies results and interpre- 
tation for a group of pupils. 



Same as preceding. 



Reports strengths and weak- 
nesses of pupils* form test 
results and item analyses. 



XIII-5-E 

Study manual of the Gates- 
MacGinitie or other equiva- 
lent survey tests. Attend 
interpretation of scores ses- 
sion. Administer, score, and 
interpret rests. 

Same as preceding. 



Select appropriate tests with 
demonstration teacher. Ad- 
minister, score, and interpret 
vocabulary, word attack, 
comprehension, and rate tests. 



MODULE EXAMIM.KS 



MODULE THIRTEEN (continurrf^ 



CcNnpctcndc* 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Expcrinnrx 



Fn'itmkmaH Entry Lcvd (Coot.) 
Adminislcii an informal 
rraciinff inxcninry. 



Knowi and adminiiicri one icM 
oi rcading-siud)- %kiili and 
asscncs Mrcnxthx and inxlriii- 
tionat nccdi. 

Reaurtsn voc'aliiilary. lomprc- 
hrruion. and tlitdy niilU pro- 
gicss by obtcr>lng pcrformanitr 
in booki and ■^orkhooki. 

Aaic39cs piipili by minimum lest- 
inR and maximum ohtcrvation. 

Compares reading achivvemcnt 
level H-ilh reading expctiancy 
level for each pupil and 
determines wlilrh pupils are 
within the acceptable range 
of dcviatioa. 

Advanced Lcvd 

Shows familiarity with three 
currently used reading survey 
tests. 



Makes inferences concerning 
reader's strengths and weak- 
nesses on the basis of lurvey 
test results and emplo>^ parts 
of appropriate icsts la probe 
inferences. 

Assesses rale through timed 

reading of selection in 

reading textbooks. 
Utilizes more than one survey 

tesl when first (est finding 

appears questionable. 



Utilizes more (han one (est of 

reading-study skilb. 
Knows and administers a 

standard (esc of literary 

appreciation. 



AdmiiiiMcis mi to a pupil in 
till* pK'Hcnic of a faculty 
asscMor. Slates strengths iiml 
Mcaknesses of pupils' read- 
ing abilities. 

Presents asscMmcnt of pupils. 



Charts or profiles progress of 
tlircf! piipih for one mouth 
in vocabuL^ry. ctimpreiicn- 
sion, and slmly ikills. 

Fmploys i hctkliit of pupils' 
strcngilis and wcaknesMH. 

Submits findings. 



Responds with 80 percent 
accuracy to items on an 



Submits a case study on one 
pupil. 



Submits rate aisessment for 
pupils. 

Prcxcnts n paper containing a 
dcM;ijption of tlic manifcsta' 
tion o( bcliaxior at the first 
testing that resulted in the 
<|Ucstioning of the test results 
and the description of 'he 
bc2iavtor on the second test- 
ing and the test results of 
pupils. 

Presents findings orally to 

peers and faculty aiscssor. 
Submits and interprets results. 



Study SiixaroM's iRt oi r«|iiiv-.i. 
lent. View \iclcoi;iiH'<l ;(dmin- 
istration. Admintxicr tn 
pupils. .Kttend icMi4in> on 
Koring and inteiprctution. 

Administer reading-^tudy test 
from Iowa, Stanford, or 
equivalent to pupih. 

Observe demonstration teacher. 



Compare ol>X'rvation ihi tklist 
against standardized tc'nts. 

Attend lecture. Cx)nfer with a 
demonstration teacher. Make 
comparisons for pupih and 
specify which ones fall within 
an acceptable range aitorcl- 
Ing to criteria prescntctl in 
lecture. 

XIII-5-A 

Study spcrifietl testA for pur- 
poM^, ranger forms, tv'itinfx 
time, reliability, validity, 
strengths, weaknesses, cor- 
relation, method of storing, 
and interpretation. Oinsult 
Mental Measurements Year- 
book or Reading Tests Year- 
book. Complete test. Simulate 
administration. 

Study case studies for foimat. 
Observe specialist making 
item analysis and pMibiug 
inferences with parts of oiher 
tests. Practice with pii|iih 
under supervision of u 
specialist. 

Consult text referenccK. .Mea- 
sure own rate in reading 
selection. Practice with peers. 

Study test manuals. OI>Mrv<:ii 
demonstration of surxey test. 
Discuss with tc-ac'iier uliiiii 
pupils' results would Ik: 
questionable and why. 



lie as precediu}.. 

Administer a ii(erar>' apprccia* 
(ton (est to pupils. 



ERIC 
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MODULE THIRTEEN {continued) 



Compctcncict 



CrUcrion nchaviors 



Learning Experience! 



Advanced Lcrcl (Cont.) 

KrJiwMcn general piokicm h) 
iMifig another form of (he 
game Niirvcy tcm or a difTerent 



Supplier teit data of piipiN to 
pccis and a!uc!(M>r. niMiiMes 
resnlti oraliy. 



Determine wliUli level the 
pupils have attainetl. Teach 
pupiU. Rctcflt with another 
form of the lamc test. 



Spccialltatinn Level 

!»iovc« familiarity with fi\e or 
more rcidjng »iirvcy tests at 
K'vcral levels of advuniemcttl. 

Jiidgcx tents for validity, reli- 
ahihty. ease of administration, 
and adc(|iiac v )n measuring 
all segments of the reading 
I liiritulinn. 



Demonstrates measurement tech* 
ntf|iics. i.e.. slandardimi 
((•scing, teachcr-madr tests, in- 
formal inventories, informal 
procedures for inservice 
teachers or those at the pro- 
fcsstonal entry level. 

Examines and tries new instru- 
ments In dt'termine thctr 
adcfiuacy in roensurement. 



Aids tearliers at three levels in 
locating appropriate survey 
tests. 

Suhmits a chart evaluating 
tests that measure all sck* 
m:7nts of the reading 
curriculum. 



Tmplemcnts a measnrement- 
techninnes workshop with 
thiee inscrvice teachers and 
reports on the resulu. 



Collects data and reports on 
comparative (est trials. 



XIII-5S 

Examine tests. Consult refer- 
ences. Hiacuss with group. 

Study validity, reliability, ease 
of adirinistration, and ade- 
quacy of specified reading 
tests. Use tciu and compare 
data. Consult Menial Men- 
suremrntx Yearbook or 
Reading Tests Yearbook. 

Attend lecture: Test S<ores and 
What They Measure. Attend 
seminar: Testing Techniques: 
Formal and Informal. 



Study journal articles. Consult 
Mrntal Measurements Year- 
book or Reading Tests Year- 
book. Attend lecture: Estab- 
lishing Criteria Cor the 
Evaluation of Tcstf. 



] P«rccivC3 the strengths and weaknesses of measurement devices and comprehends the concept of diagnostic 
teaching. 



Professional Entry Level 

Knows the value and limita- 
tions of standardized tests. 



Knows the value and limita- 
tions of the informal reading 
inventory and informal 
measurement. 



States that the same information 
rescuing from standardized 
tests can be gleaned from an 
observation of a pupil and his 
work and emph::si7e9 motiva- 
tion and learning rather than 
icnching. 



Suhmits an outline of the 
strengths, weaknesses, and 
usability of standardized 
tests and measurement. 



Submits a critifpie of the effec- 
tiveness of the use of the iKi 
and informal measures in 
determining the strengths 
and weaknesses of studenu 
in reading. 

Reports the results of a com- 
parison of pupils' tests and 
work. 



XIIISE 

Read references. Attend discus- 
sion on strengths and weak- 
nesses of standardized tfsts. 
Experience professional entry 
level of previous general 
competency. 

Same as preceding. 



Review research and literature. 
Set up individualized learn- 
ing uations. Observe pupils 
and their work in reading. 
Compatc strengths and weak- 
nesses as glcincd from obser- 
vation and compare the re- 
sults of stan'iardized tests. 




MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE THIRTEEN (continued) 



Compctcndes 



Criicrion Behaviors 



Advanctd £^vcl 

RcKaids c\nhiaiion ;m a prrxcM, 
not a product, and diaunosis 
at unc aspect of !?val nation. 



Uk9 diaRttosis as the basisi for 
initruction. 



Specialization Level 

lo'trucis students in the diag- 
nosis and preparation of case 
studies. 



DemoiiM rates by leaching 
pit pi Is. 



Dcmonstratci the diagnostic 
teaching style. 



Dcmv^nst rates item analysis to 
students in the presence of a 
facuhy assessor, making in- 
ferences from test5 and using 
parts of appropriate icsta to 
probe inference. 



XIII-6A 

Attend ieiture on natiite and 
types of e\ cilia tioo. Review 
research and literature on 
diagnostic teaching. Observe 
the diagnostic teaching style. 
Teach a group of pupiis. 

Review research and literntarc. 
OhM-ivc diagnostic tenrhcr. 
Plan reading instrtution witli 
diagnostic teacher. Serve us 
an aide to diagnostic teacher. 

XIII-6-S 

Serve a residency in a reading 
clinic. 



I 7. 1 Determines whether individuals learn through auditory, visual, kinesthetic, or combined perceptual tech- 
niques and adjusts instruction accordingly. 



ProCeisional Entry Level 

Administers an informal percep- 
tual learning modality mepsure 
to pupils not progressing well. 

Provides tracing and writing 
experiences for kinesthetic 
learners. 



Provides auditory learners with 
additional amount of audio 
experience using tape recorder 
and other aids. 

Advanced Level 

Provides pupil-team practice 
activities. 

Provides special visual training 
programs for selected 
individuals. 

Specialization Level 

AdminkKtcrs a formal petceptual 
learning mcxlality mca<>>irc 
(Mills or cciiiivaieni) a. id 
interprets it with understand- 
ing of test shortcomings. 

Cites findings from several re- 
search studies on comparative 
effectiveness of visual training 
program. 



Supplies pupils' iinswer slteel% 
and interpretations. 



Submits materials from :^i.v 
lessons. 



Prepares six tai>cd lessons. 



Shows (harts or games ujicd in 

team pradicc. 
Plans materials for six lessons. 

Puts examples in resource 

file. 



/ 'Tiinisters instrument to two 
piiptU. Interprets results 
orally or in writing. 



Administers to pupils in [>res* 
ence of faculty assewr. 
Interprets results. Evaluates 
test u&€d. 



XIII'7-E 

Administer Baxter or etiuiva- 
lent to pupils. Discuss results 
with peers and faculty 
member. 

Observe demonstration tcachei. 
Review resource file for in- 
stru(tional materials. Phin 
lessons. Implement lesson (or 
pupils. 

Study refercnies. Observe class 
demonstration. 



XIII-7-A 

Observe (hiss demonstration. 
View filmstrips. 

Stiuly referen(cs. Prepare re* 
souKC notes. 

XIII-7-S 

Study directions. Read journal 
comments on its u.se. Practice 
with colleagues, Administer 
to pupils. 

Consuh appropriate research. 
Attend discussion group. 
Compare and contrast op- 
posing points of view on 
visual training. 



er|c 
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MODULE THIRTEEN irontittued) 



Compctemic*ii 



Criterion Hchaviom 



I.carriinR Experiences 



.S]Kxialixation Lcrel (Cont.) 

CiK's rcsear<li on several percep- 
tual training programs and 
experiments with some. 



Stts np one cxpt'rimcni ;it 
cither an informal or forma) 
level. 



Read rcseardi. Review Mykle- 
t>im, Rablnovitch, narsch, 
and others. Evaluate Fernald, 
FrostiR, GilUngham, StiUnian» 
and related practice matcriab. 
Atrcnd group discuuion. 



I 8. 1 Idcntifict pupils having symptoms of subtle learning disabilities, obtains assistance in their diagnosis, and 
adapts instructional programs to individu.^Is. 



Profcuional Entry Level 

Enumerates twelve or more com- 
mon symptoms of subtle- karri- 
inR di^abilitii's r^tul notes that 
similar symptoms cannot be 
difTc-rentiated. 

Uses ;i checklist of subtle learn- 
ing disability symptoms to 
screen pupils exhibiting lack 
of progress. 



Rcfc'ts sc'Ieitcd individuals tu 
specialists for further diagnosis. 

Makes proKram adaptations to 
ovftxomc problems of easy 
distraiiion. tension, perceptual 
dilfii ulty, niotoi* coordination 
ilidiiuUy. memory weakness, 
org;ini'ation (lifTuulty, etc. 

Evaluates the visunl p^.(C?ptual 
skills of elementary school 
children, usinp one norm- 
re fere nceil anil one criterion- 
rcfcienied instrument. 

Evaluates the auditory percep- 
tual .skills of elementary chil- 
dren l>y usiiiR one tioim- 
referenced and one critcrion- 
rc'fetenic'il instrument. 



EMinieratcs orally. I'rrtorms 
on uritten test. 



Submits checklist and findings. 



Discusses lasc'S with school 
pxychoioKiM. 

Submits les!(oiis for e;uh of 
two tvi>cs of adjustments, 
usiitK tiMilng. self-ref itntion, 
sight-sound, an<l other ap- 
propriate* techniitues. 

Administers test in uie pres- 
ence of a faculty assessor. 
Interprets results. 



Same a.s preceding- 



XIII-8E 

Attend lecture and discussion 
^rotip. Study references and 
films. 



Study checklists and rcfercnccH. 
Observe administration n 
a classroom. Use FaJk 
School checklist (Sartain) or 
equivalent. 

Confer with <<chool facuhy on 
procedure. 

Discuss with group. Observe 

and confer with dcmonstra- 
, tion teachers. 



Administer to pupils RiUgers 
Drauing lest, the Visual 
Annly.tis Test (v.vT), or 
Bendc vmi;. Score and inter- 
pret with specialist. 

Consult DurreJI's research. 
Administer Wepman Audi- 
tory Test or the Auditory 
Analysis Test (aat). 



Advanced Level 

Defines such terms as aphasia, 
dyslexia, strephosymbolia, 
minimal brain damage, per- 
ceptual dysfunction, psycho- 
motor difliiulty. and disabling 
emotional blcnk and explains 
basis for each hypothesis of 
disability. 

.\dmiiUHters (he Group Diag- 
nu<;tic Reading .Aptitude :uul 
Achievement Tests (Mnnioe & 
Sherman), or c<iui\alent, to dif- 
ferc»ntiatc subtle learning dis- 
abilities from skills weakness. 




I'erforms on test or makes oral 
presentation. 



Supplies and interprets results. 
I'resenis analyses. 



Study references, View film- 
strips and listen to sound 
tapes. 



Administer Monroe-Sherman 
Test to pupils. Interpret 
results at group session. 
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MODULE EXAMPl.KS 



MODULE THIRTEEN {continued) 



Compcicnciw 



Criterion Bchavtors 



IxatiiiiiR KxiHTicnu*ii 



Advanced I^tcI (Cont.) 

Tries more ttiati one lecom- 
mcnded adaptation with an 
individual if liic firit docs 
not prove succruful. 

Interprets auditory and visual 
perception test outtomc and 
deKribes how that informa- 
tion relates to reading. 



Identifies |>erceptual skills that 
arc assumed by various pro> 
grams of reading instruction. 



Rc'porti pupils' iiu(es5ci with 
iuliiptai ion. 



States the pertinence of copy- 
ing skills to learning to read; 
desiRns alternative test items 
for the Visual Analysis Test 
(vat) and the Auditory 
Analysis Test (aat) and de- 
fends their appropriateness. 

Sta.cs reasons for rerommend- 
ing certain types of reading 
programs for pupils with 
certiiin perceptual deficits 
and/or strengths 



Study referent es. Olwerve 
demonstration teacher. Tsc 
:i variety of approaches w^.h 
pupils in a lab. 

Study pertinent references. 
Evaluate visual and auditory 
test outcomes. Attend sessions 
discussing percepiit.nl skills 
assumed in various reading 
programs and basal series. 

Study pertinent references. 
Expose pupils, whose per- 
ceptual capacities arc known, 
to a representative variety 
of reading programs and 
analy/e interactions. 



Spcciallzalion Level 

Examines psychologist's findings 
on subtle learning disabilities 
and research on lateral ity» 
explains to other teachers. 

Administers test to obtain 

further information on child's 
subtle learning disability. 

Notes evidence of learning dis- 
ability to Wechslei and BInet 
test sections. 

Experiments formally witji 
several programs to overcome 
subtle learning disabilities to 
reading and recommends 
some to other teachers. 

Designs instructional programs 
that will teach visual and/or 
auditory perceptual skills. 



Modifies existing reading in- 
struction programs to experi- 
ment ^or specific perceptual 
inefficiencies. 



Sinuilatcs coufcrence with class- 
mates. Outlines and presents 
to school faculty. 

Submits ta[>e of administra- 
tion. Supplies results and 
interpretation. 

Analyzes Weclisler or Kinet. 
Reports on disability cases. 

Plans comparative experiment. 
Leads teacher group in 
carrying out experiment. 



States the criterion objectives of 
the training program. Imple- 
ments the program. Defends 
the appropriateness of the 
training procedures as related 
to itie stated criterion 
objectives. 

States ways in which specific 
types of reading programs 
may be modihed for pupils 
with various perceptual 
profiles. 



XIII-8-S 

Study journal. Attend lectures. 



Study directions. Administer 
SlinRcrland Test or e(|uiva- 
lent to pupils. 

Study references. Attend 
seminar. 

Discuss with group. Study 
references. 



Study pertinent references. 
Design .small scale pilot 
program. 



Study |>ertinent references. 
Modify lesjions and use tlie 
modified version with pupils 
whose perceptual profiles 
have already been deter- 
mined. 



I 9, 1 Diagnoses specific deficiencies in word analysis and recognition skills. 



Professional Entry l^evei 

Assesses basic sight recognition 
vcKabulary by using a list of 
commonly used words as an 
oral sight-word test. 



er|c 



Administers list to pupils in 
presence of a faculty assessor. 
Analyzes difficulties from p:it- 
tcrn of errors. 



XIII-9-E 

Employ cither Dolch, Johnson. 
Kucera. Parks, or Fry word 
lists. View videotape demon- 
stration. Administei list to 
pupils. 
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MODULE THIRTEEN (continued) 



Competencies 



Criierion Behavlon 



Learning Experiences 



Profctsioojil Entry Lcrd (Cont.) 

Proves famtliarity with timplc 
standardiied oral individual 
left of word anzlyti* skills. 



SkilUuUy adminiueni one simple 
standardized oral individual 
test of word analysts skills. 



Notes types and frequencies of 
word attack errors in indi- 
vidual written exercises. 

Notes types and frequencies of 
word-attack errors in indi- 
vidual oral reading. 



Submits pupils* scored answer 
sheets. 



Administers test in presence of 
faculty assessor. Reports 
findings. 



Submits list of pupils' errors in 

writing. Reports pupils' 

difficulties. 
Administers an instrument in 

presence of a faculty assessor. 

Classifies errors. 



Administer either Diagnostic 
Reading Test (Bond-Clymer- 
Hoyt), California Phonics 
Survey (Durrcll), Analysis of 
Reading Difficulties, or Botcl 
Reading Inventory. 

Adminislet either Durrell 
Analysis of Rending Difiicul* 
tics, GateS'McKillop Reading 
Diagnostic Test, or Diagnoc* 
tic Reading Scales (Spache). 
Attend session on interpreta* 
fion of results. 

Study pupils' writings. Discuss 
iniv'.vprctation of errors. 

Observe videotape demonstra* 
tion of iRt, Gilmore Oral 
Reading, or equivalent. 
Practice by recording on tape 
the errors of disabled readers. 



Advanced Level 

Proves familiarity with two 
individual and two group 
tests of word-attack skills. 

Administers a second test of 
word-attack skills when first 
test results arc (|ur«tionabIc 
and whenever further assess* 
mcnt of progrt*M is ncetlcd. 



Demonstrates tests to peer 

group. Provides a videotape 
of administration to pupils. 
Administers second test to 
pupils. Explains reasons and 
results. Sc'ts up appropriate 
scope and seiiucncc cliecklist. 



XIIId-A 

Select tests from preceding list. 
Observe demonstration. 

Confer with demonstr.ition 
teacher. Study and adapt 
Wisconsin Design for Read* 
ing Skill Development with 
Barbe's Checklist of Reading 
Skills, Scope and Sequence 
Chart from basal series. 



Specialization Level 

Checks accepted sight word lists 
:igainHt turrcnt reading .tia- 
tcriul and research to deter- 
mine present rclevante. 

Makes choices of word analysis 
tests according to Miitabllity 
for different uuisurcment 
purposes. 

Devises speti- • Kord-.utack tests 
to fit children having unique 
learning problems because of 
unusual backgrounds. 



Compares one accepted list 
with developmental series. 
Cites reading vocabulary 
research. 

Prepares bulletin on word- 
analysis tests. 



DeviuM .1 test of .nk ills for 
pupils from the inner-city or 
another luiique background. 



XIII*9*S 

Study research references on 
vocabulary (e.g.. Dale John- 
son's list of ba.sic sight words 
—1970). Attend lecture. 

Examine tests and references at 
resource center. 



Study references on sociological 
and cultural background 
fe; lures. Meet with socvoI> 
ogist, reading faculty, and 
measurement specialist. 



[l0. j Diagnoses specific deficiencies in reading comprehension. 



Profcflsional Entry Level 

Proves familiarity with tests 
that measure comprehension 
of sentences or paragraphs. 



Crttic|ues features of more than 
one test. 



XIIMO-E 

Examine published tests. Study 
tests by completing them and 
consult Mmtal MeasuremenU 
Yearbook, 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 


MODULE THIRTEEN (continued) 






Compctencin 


Criterion Behaviors 


learning Kxpcriences 


ProfenJocial Entry Lcrel (Cont.) 






AdrotnistcrB such (csii when 


Administers to pupils in prcs- 


Observe demonstration. Admin- 


appropriate. 


ence of faculty assessor. 


ister tests to pupils. 




Reports results and 






interpretation. 




Observes whether individuals 


Devises questions for pupils 


Study sample (|Ucstions and 


who score low in general 


reading different material to 


deduce types of comprehcn* 


comprehension seem to have 


determine types of compre* 


sion being elicited by each. 


greater difficulty with details. 


hension problems. 




general (deai* directions, or 






interpretive reading. 






Adranced Level 




XIII- lO-A 


Proves familiarity with standard 


Names Gates R;aMc ReadinR 


Study tesu and manuals. 


tesu that measure comprehen- 


Tests and others for earh 


Attend lectures. Evaluate 


sion of details, general sig- 


type of coinpreh<;nsion 


various testt. 


nificance, directions, and 


measurement. 




{r.terpretive reading. 






Administers such tests to pin- 


Pinpoints problems of pupils 


Observe demonstration. 


point comprehension difficul' 


using tests. 


Administer. 


tics of pupils Hho score low 






in general comprehension. 






Spcaaliiation Level 




XIII-IO-S 


Devises and administers tests of 


Prepares tests in two fields. 


Study references. Study test 


literal and interpretive reading 


Helps other teachers prepare 


examples. 


in ( ^h of the content fields. 


trsis. 




Acalyzcs :«vailable tests for 


Itemizes contpreheiision coin- 




ridequacy in relation to 


ponents in tests and judges 


on comprehension. Attend 


esearch on the nature of 


them by research findings. 


seminar. 


comprehension. 







Cintmuing Assessment and Post- Assessment Procedures 

Each participant should be assessed for specific competencies by the criterion 
behaviors or equivalents listed. Some suggested means for judging mastery of a 
particular competency are analyzing lesson plans for objectives, instructional 
materials, teaching techniques, and procedures; observing the implementation 
of lessons; evaluanng knowledje based on test results; and evaluating the achieve- 
ment and performance of the participant instructed. When a particular com- 
petency has not been mastered, the assessor should diagnose the problem(s) 
and recommend learning experiences that would lead to mastery of the competency. 

CONTRIBUTING CONSULTANTS 
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Joseph J. DeRenzis, Research for Better School':, Inc. 
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Chapter Sixteen 



Schooi and Classroom Organization for 

Diagnostic Teaching; Resource Module 

Ezra L. Stieglitz 



Prepared: September 1971 
Revised: May 1972 

It is recommended that this resource module be used in preparing instructional 
modules at the professional entry level for all teachers in all types of schools. Its 
competencies are needed, also, by teachers who progress to the advanced and 
specialization levels during their preparation as master teachers or consuhants. 
Inservice education modules based upon this resource module can be especially 
pertinent for facidties in schools A^hich are planning organizational changes to 
increase t]ieir effectiveness in individualizing instruction. 

Plan for Preparticipation Assessment 

Each student shoidd be pre-assessed in relation to the resource module. If this 
preparticipation assessment reveals that a student has a competency, he should be 
required to progress through that competency only to provide maintenance or 
review. It is recommended that cognitive tasks be pre-assessed with objective 
tests. Other alternatives for pre-assessment might include self-assessment, sfiared 
assessment between advisor and advisee, demonstration of criterion behaviors, or 
approval by a member of the faculty or of the school administration based on 
knowledge of participant's past experiences. 
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MODULE FOURTEEN 

School and Claimoom Organization for Diagnoitic Tcaching 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviort 



Learning Experiences 



[l7j Demonstrates a knowledge of pupil variability. 



Profctfional Entry Level 

Demonstrates an awareness of tiie 
extent of individual differences 
among chilcircn. 



Demonstrates an understanding 
of the raiiACS of differential 
achievement in reading and 
their implications for instruc 
tional programing, i.e., chrono* 
logical age, maturational 
growth, sex differences, cogni- 
tive abilities, interests, cultural 
backgrounds. 

Specifics various asscxsmeiit tech* 
niques thai should be usc^ as 
part cf an indivtduali/^ed in> 
struction program, i.e.. ^innd- 
ardi/c<l icrn%, iniervicwH, 
(ihscrvniidn insirumt'iiis, thcck 
lisu, I'll. 

(Mainit-iiaiitt* from .Nh>diilc #13, 
Diagnrntit F.valuation of Keud> 
ing Progress) 

Ht-lp!( varitius pupils, in aicor* 
daiuc with tlu'ir different 
tapabil:tics. lo set sorr- :..*iat 
differe'-.i • • -♦r;. . -at 
prr.'»,'. *'»^ .-.nU ♦< nula- 

through ihc dew pmenl 
of a feedback system. 

Advanced Level 

Studies research findings concern* 
ing the tauscs of differential 
achicvemcDi in reading. 



Specialization Levct 

InvcstigaUvi the causes of differen* 
tial aihievement in reading by 
conducting action research in 
a school system. 



Analy7C5 tables of test scores 
and research findings and 
states conclusion about the 
extent o! human variability 
in academic aptitudes, 
achievement, physical growth 
traits, and artistic traiu. 

Written test performance, 
or 

Shares findings with peer ^up 
and faculty member in 
discussion. 



Written or oral presentation, 
or 

Performance on test. 



Designs and uses tfiree feed* 
hark devices suili as progress 
charts and graphs. 

Shares rc^sults of activities with 
two st'.idenis. 



Conducts a thorough analysis 
of three causes of differential 
achievement with summaries 
of research findings. 



Ke|K)rts results of action re- 
search concerning a cause or 
series of related causes lo 
faculty member. 



XIV-l-E 

Study references. 

Read case study reports. 



Read professional literature. 
Make classroom observations. 
Attend lecture and discussion. 
Study achievement record 
chartf for a school. 



Refer to module: Diagnostic 
Evaluation of Reading 
Progress, 

Read literature. 



Read literature. 

View demonstrations on video- 
tape. 



XIV-l-A 

Interview experts in field, i.e., 
psychologists, sociologists, 
educators, etc. 

Read professional references. 

Refer to achievement record 
charts for a school. 

XIV-1.S 

.Study research. 

Ac(|uire knowledge of statistical 
procedures and research 
design. 

Confer with school admin* 
istrators. 



[2j Demonstrates a knowledge of several common patterns for school and classroom organization and provides 
evidence of research findings on the effectiveness of these organizational patterns. 



Professional Entry Level 

Identifies the components of an 
individualized instruction sys« 
tem in reading: the specifica' 



Performs on test. 



Prepares brief paper. 



Read professional 
Group discussion. 



XIV.2-E 

literature. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE FOURTEEN (eontinued) 



Competenciet 



Criterion behaviors 



I^'arninR Experiences 



FrofcMioiul Entry Lcrd (Cotit.) 

tlott of ehe curriculum, reliable 
aiicMinent initrumenti, a vari* 
ety of material* and refourccs 
for Instruction, pvocedures for 
ihort* and lonff-tenn pupil 
planning, penonnel and facill- 
tirt, instructional techniques 
Dfacusses the following four con> 
tinuums of characteristics of 
school and classroom organiza* 
tion for reading fnstruction. 



Gives oral or written prcsenta* 
tion. 



One-Teacher 



Heterogeneous 



Differentiated 



Independent <— 

Briefly describes various elemen- 
r^ry and middle school organi* 
zational plans (heterogeneouy 
graded, departmentalized 
graded, Joplin plan, nongrad> 
ing, team teaching, dual prog* 
ress plan, continuous progress 
plan) explaining 8<;veral ad- 
ranCagcs and disadvantages of 
each. 

Specifies the various uiponents 
of a clavroom man^^^tticni 
system for individualizing in- 
struction, i.e., provisions for 
independent activities, small 
group discussion, machines and 
hardware, information storage 
and retrieval, and arrange* 
ment of furniture. 

Briefly describes various elemen- 
tary and middle school class* 
room organization plans (pupil- 
team study, individually pre- 
scribed instruaion, individ- 
ualized reading, intraclass 
grouping within the self- 
contained classroom) explain- 
ing several advantages and 
disadvantag:es of each. 

Considers the organization of a 
classroom based on a learning* 
centers approach. 



Advanced Level 

Acquires familiarity with the 
research on the effectiveness 
of different school organiza* 
tion patterns. 



Multiple-Teacher 
Instruction 
Homogeneous 
Sectioning 
Uniform Instruc- 
tion Within the 
Classroom 
Directed Study 

Gives oral or t.rittcn presenta- 
tion. 



Prepares brief paper. 



Performs on test. 



Gives oral or written presenta- 
tion. 



Sets up a tIaMroom or draws a 
model with a reading center, 
a math center a science 
center, a listening center, 
and a library. 

Explains fmdings in the form 
of a research paper, 
or 

Presents findings to students at 
p/ofessional entry level. 
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Attend lecture and disciiision. 
Read literature. 



Study refcrenccf. 
Visit schools with these types 
of orgaCzation. 



Attend lecture and discussion. 
Observe cLnssroom performance. 
Kcad professional literature. 
View films and filmstrips. 



Visit classrooms with these 

types of organization plans. 
Study references. 



Assemble samples of materials 

to go into each area. 
Visit classrooms that have 

learning centers. 

xrv-2-A 

Study research and recent 
avilhorilulive opiniims. 
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MODULE FOURTEEN (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Bchaviorfl 



I.carninR Exiwrlcnccs 



Advanced Lcrcl (Cont.) 

Acquires (amiHarity with the 
research on the effectiveness of 
different dassroont organiza- 
tion patterns. 

Selects, ttses, and explains the re- 
sults of the administration of a 
measurement inittritmcnt (rntinR 
vail*, interaction analysis, etc.) 
that is helpful in assessinR 
classroom operations. 

SpccUIIiatior; ^vcl 

Relies on the foUowinK steps to 
evaluate and improve the cfFcc- 
tivcness of school orKani/ntion 
patterns: 

1. Establish goah of reading 
instruction 

2. Evaluate at hievi'mciit 

S. Search for causes of inade- 
fpiate a( hic\ emcnt 

4. Establish a hypothesis as 
to the means of improv- 
ing achievement 

5. Plan and initiate the pro- 
gram of improvement 

6. Reevaluate progress using 
some of the instruments 
previously employed 

Analyzes an indtvtdu:di/e(i ctass- 
rcx>m insir'uiion systnr (m 
developing an evaluation \'ro- 
gram that pnnides for hotl: 
formative .'^nd snniniativc 
informs -i'»n. 



Same as for previous competency. 



.Summarizes the information in 
an appropriate way to explain 
outcomes to the professional 
.itafi" involved. 



Reports results of following a 
•tystcmatic plai\ for evaluating 
and improving the cfTeciivc- 
ness of schrml orgunizalicn 
patterns. 

Obtains approval of faculty 
member. 



l)e\elop an e\ahi:uion plan 
that imtndes at least: 

1. Formative evaluation: 
evaluating facilities, 
evaluating teachers' 
utilization, evaluating 
types and kinds of ma- 
terial employed, eval- 
uating teacher attitudes 
toward specific aspects 
of the system, and 
evaluating student atti- 
tudes toward specific 
aspects of the system. 

2. Summattve evaluation: 
assessing achievement 
nntcomes and compar- 
ing ihcxc to some control 
group, assessing student 
attitudes toward the 
total program as com- 
pared to other student 
attitudes toward the 
total propram (e.g., 
attendance, selecting 
reading from alterna- 
tives, etc.), assessing 
teacher attitudes toward 
this s\steni as compared 



Read literature on measure- 
ment initruments. 

Attend lecture. 

Refer to different types of 
measurement instruments. 



XIV.2-S 

Attend lecture and discussion. 
Confer with faculty and school 
administraUon. 



Confer with school administra- 

Mon and teachers. 
Attend lecture and discu.ision. 
Consult with college faculty. 
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NfODUI.E KXAMPl.KS 



MODULE FOURTEEN {contiriucd) 



Compcti'iicics 



Crilcrion Uclinviors 



LcariiitiR Kx peri cut I'S 



Spccialiialion Level (Cone.) 



H) (HhtT ways of U'aih- 
itiR. uiul iissmiiiK uthcr 
KcitL'inl K^als such us 
scK-dircitivciu'SH und 
sclf-cvuiuativcncss on 
the p:iit of the <ttudent. 



[s.'l Practices i form of personalized (ha^nostii' instruction tn the reaching of 



Professional Entry Level 

Presents the coneepl of person - 
ali/ed (liaRUOstix lea(hii»K as it 
relates to the iii(Hvi(hiali/ation 
of instriKtion based n|>on 
continiiou.t assessment. 
Identifies the teacher behaviors 
rcquire<l for a Kivrn daw tliat 
has n combination of small 
group, independent study and 
testing operating simultaneously 
(with pio\is!ons foi t)fi{iMninK 
group discussions, moving 
through the (Ia!<5room to assist 
those working independently, 
monitoring, and evaluating stu- 
dents working independently, 
and reinforcing children in 
both group and independent 
activities). 
Utili7.cs the information from 
student reiords and evaluations 
to organize reading achieve- 
ment (rroups. 



Demonstrates skill in forming 
power gniupH for skills intro- 
duction: word re(Ogniiion 
groups, (omprehension groups, 
antl study skills groups. 



Organizes skills rrftnement groups, 
rotating members e\ery few 
davs. and forming or disband- 
ing as soon as purposes arc 
served. 

Establishes activity groups that 
have diffcicnt membership for 
plcasuic reading experiences, 
i.e., groups for dramatizing 
stories, making use of audio- 
visual aids, and sharing inde- 
pendent reading. 



ERIC 



States an operational dcfinitiop 
of diagnostic teaching that 
can be applied to a class- 
room situation. 

Adetpiately demonstrates three 
of these behaviors in a dass- 
locin situation. 

or 

Prepaies a series of videotapes 
that denioniittate three of 
these t)ehaviors. 



reading and the other language arts. 

XIV-S-E 

Study literature. 
Mold group discussion. 
Attend (onlcieiues with dif- 
ferent fatuity members. 

Read literature. 

Make classroom observations. 



Reports on a plan for group- 
ing usi'ig a basal reader, 
language-experience, linguis- 
tic, or other approach, 
or 

Provides classroom observation 
by faculty member. 

Sumniari/es prt)tedures used to 
form three types of power 
groups to colleagues in the 
present e of a faculty member, 
or 

Shares performance with faculty 
member through use of tlcm- 
onstratitin lessons on vitleo- 
tape or attual chissrfx>m 
observations. 

Discusses use of .Hkill-rcfincment 
groups in a t tassroom for a 
peiiod of three weeks. 



Summarizes to group of <ol- 
leagut's or faculty nu-mber 
protetlines usctl tt) esiabHsh 
ibrt'O types of a<iivii>- groups. 



Read literature. 

Observe demonstratitm lessons. 



View demonstration lessons on 

videotape. 
Undertake role playing with 

colleagues. 



Make classrt>om observations. 
Confer with faculty members. 
Study literature. 



Observe demonstration lessons 
in classrooms or on video- 
tape. 

Share plans with colleagues. 
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MODULE FOURTEEN icontinurd) 
Coinpi'Ictuic's 



Criterion lU-liavirns 



Processional Entry Level (Cont.) 

DcmonstraU-s fiki)] in diugnosHc 
teafliinK of llu- olhor lan^uaRC 
nrw by forming flexible skills 
refincmciii KM)iip?i nlatid to 
speaking and uritinK proji'its; 
i.e.. groups for prailiral u ril- 
ing, crealivc expression, anti 
oral ri'iKirling. 

Pr4)vick's for difTt ri nlialcd instruc - 
tion in spcllliiR l)v carlnR for 
individual lu'ed^ and abilities. 



Establishi's fli'xibli' skills ri'finc- 
ment groupH related to liand- 
wriiing skills that are rari'fully 
;\tialv'e<l and Kiiidcil. 

Utili/i'S difTtri-ntiated materiids 
in ri-adirg and the rt-lati'd aits 
to meet the insti uctional ni'cds 
of individuals, i.e., multilevel 
materials, pro^^rainn! materials. 



Advanced Level 

Orients and familiarizes pupils 
with the activities, materials, 
and procedures available in the 
organization of the classroom. 
Ujies a reinfortemrnt- reward sys- 
tem to guarantee that all chil- 
dr^'n. not only the easily moti- 
vated ones, learn to read and 
wrvic. 



Makes use of field experiences 
outside of the school environs 
that support the personalized 
diagnostic teaching praciiixs 
followed in the classroom. 



Guides teachers in the selec(i\)n 
of iliffc'icntiated ninterials that 
facilitate individuaii/iriK in- 
slrutiion in reading. 

Helps teachers develop skill in 
diacnostic teaching of reading 
by showing them how to utSli/e 
information from records and 
evaluations. 



.Shares arul clisiussis ^vcnk pin- 
dirc eil bv c hilclieri within 
skill -U'hiu'mcnt groui«. 
or 

Provides classiofiru observation 
hy facuhv member. 



Reports on grouping procedirres 
and :iitivities for the high- 
s|)clling achiever and the 
slow speller. 

RepcMts cui (he n«.' f^f a check- 
list with three children which 
records inclividual needs in 
handwritijiK. 

Cllassifies iiistmc ticnial material 
.iccoidiuK to specific readiriK 
needs, 

or 

Demonsiiatrs how five different 
types of materials lend them- 
selves to the individualization 
pupih. 

of instrirction with five 



Inlioctuces a group of students 

to the organization of the 

c bssroc^m. 
Obtains fei'dl)ack from strrilenfs. 
Outlines a system for use in a 

school or classroom. 
Reports briefly on effectiveness 

of initial steps. 

or 

I)cmoi>''<rates use of behavior- 
modification teclrniiiiies in a 
c lassroom or niic roteaching 
situation. 

ReiKJrts on the vahre of three 
field trips with a group of 
sttrdeirts 

OI' 

i'iep;rres instructional l)unetiii 
concerned with field trip 
experiences for school irse. 

Ccmchrcts inservice sessions in 
a school. 

or 

(niides three teachers in the 

selection of materials. 
.Assists three teachers in the 

development of such skills, 
or 

Presents toncepts to students 
enrolled in reading methods 
course. 



Lear irirrK F\ ih i ierrc es 



Visit classroorrrs with tliis type 

of grorrpirjfs'. 
Attend lectrur .uid disnrssion. 



Stir civ research orr spelMirg. 
Observe classrcKun demoustra 
tions. 

Develop a checklist of hand- 
writing skills. 



Acquire knowledge of nraterials 

aird procedures. 
Refer to ptrblisher's file of 

brochrrres and advertisements. 



XIV-3 A 

I'ndertake role plaving with 
colleagires. 

Provide mivroteat Iring experi- 
ences. 

.Study research. 

Observe demonstration lessons 
on videotapes or in class- 
rooms. 



Determine appropriate field 
experiences through discus- 
sion and visitation. 

.Attend sessic)n oti developing 
an instructional birlletin. 



Related references. 

Mic roteac hing experiences. 

Dcmon.st rat ions on videotape. 



Discirss ideas witir rollcagiies 
arid facirlty members. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE FOUR'I EEN {continued) 



ComiK'tcncies 



Criterion Dchaviors 



Learning Experiences 



Advanced Level (Coot.) 

Helps teachers (Ic\clop skill in 
the diagnostic tcactiin^ of the 
other lauKxagc arts. 

Specialization Level 

Promotes a diaKin^Htic m>Ic of 
tcuchiiig rciuUuK ;iikI ihc- oUu i 
laiiRii.iKC arts wiiliiii u sl1uh>I 
iiystctn. 



Conducts inservitc sessions in 
a school district. 

or 

I'icparcs an insirut ional bnlie- 
tin on diagnostic teaching foi 
use in a schoo! district. 



XIV$S 

Attend conferences with school 

administrators. 
Experience the diagnostic style 

of teaciiing. 



Prepares a series of videotapes 
thai demonstrate the diag- 
nostic teaching of skills in 
reading and the other 
language arts. 



1^ 4. 1 Investigates additional patterns of classroom organization that may be effective in certain school situations. 



Proft»siotial Entry Level 

Recognizes that ii may be (lesira- 
bio to use niuitiple organi/aiion 
patterns flexibly tc> provide the 
maxtmiiin amount of person- 
alized teaching. 

Advanced Level 

Proposes alternative plans of 
grouping students that would 
facilitate classroom instruction 
in reading when given individ- 
ual plans for IK) to 100 pupils of 
approximately the sunie age. 



Specifies large glohal objectives In 
u'ading and the related arts and 
translates these global objet lives 
I'iuo siH'cific objectives for 
classroom use when gixen a set 
of goals for an elementary or 
middle school. 



Specialization Level 

Formulates and iniciatos an orgait- 
izattoiial plan for an entire 
school that includes facilities, 
staff and time utili/.;)tion. appro- 
priate schedules for all students, 



Sunimari/es visits to schools 
thai have multiple organiza- 
tion patterns in the form of 
an oral or written report. 



Generates at least two possibL 
strategies when given individ- 
ual plans which reflect the 
needs of 90 to 100 students; 
a description of the facilities 
available; and a staff consist- 
ing of at least three profes- 
sionals, two paraprofessionals. 
and two student teachers or 
interns. 

Obtains approval by faculty 
member or school 
administrator. 

When given a .set of goals for 
an elementary or middle 
school in reading and the 
related arts based on a new 
organization plan, translates 
these verbal goals into a set 
of general objectives and 
further divides these general 
objectives into more specific 
objectives for a given 
classroom. 



Gains approval by faculty mem- 
ber or school administrator. 



XlV-4 E 

Visit schools that demonstrate 

a variety of patterns. 
Attend lectures and discussions. 



XIV.4.A 

Discuss patterns with college 
faculty and school adminis- 
tration. 

Acquire knowledge of different 
organizational plans. 



Read literature on statement of 

bcliavioral objectives. 
Consult with cx|)erts in field. 



XIV.4-S 

Refer to literature. 
Visit schools. 

Confer with school adminis- 
trator. 
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Conipcicruics 



Criterion Wchaviori 



LcnrninK Experiences 



SpccUiization Level (Cont.) 

and :i dccision-makinR plan 
relative to thii orRanizational 
model when given nil pertinent 
information relative to a par- 
ticular school. 

01>5crv- proced\»rc5 mcd with 
jitafl mcmbcrJi in planning 
for chaiiKt-'- 
ConiiuU with college fntnlty. 

developed- 



Involves all $ta(I mcmbt-rs ii\ plan- 
ning for ihunKc to obtain the 
benefit of their combined ex- 
pcrienics ;iiid knowledge and to 
give them an opponunity to 
learn about plann b;.*inK 



l)evelov»5 a syMemalii plan for 
involving all staff members. 

Reports on implementation of 
tlii<i plan. 

.Assesses the role i)layed by the 
staff in planning for change. 



Plan for Continuing Assessment and Post-Assessment 

The criterion !)ehaviors or their equivalents should be used to assess each stu- 
dent's attainment of specific competencies. The assessor should judge whether a 
student has masteretl a particular competency and, if not, diagnose the reasons 
and recommend the learning experiences required to master that competency. 

Post-assessment conferences should be held periodically to discuss a student's 
overall progress through the module at a given point in time. 
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Chapter Seventeen 



rreatment of Special Reading Difficulties: 




Resource Module 



Ezra L, Stiegutz 



Prepared: November 1971 
Revised: May 1972 

Most children have occasional difficulties learning to read, and many children 
have difficulties of a continuing nature. In schools where only the reading 
specialist may have any sense of res|X)nsibility for or any capability in helping the 
child overcome these difficulties, a large proportion of youngsters never receive 
the types of instruction that they need because the specialist's time is too limited. 
The increased professionalization of teaching makes it necessary for all teachers 
to learn how to treat reading difficulty problems that occur frequently. Therefore, 
the professional entry preparation programs of all teachers at all levels should 
include instructional modules based upon this resource module. Those individuals 
who are preparing to become reading or language arts specialists need to become 
involved in advanced and specialization modules to attain additional competen- 
cies which are required for doing experimentation and for advising faculties in 
the treatment of exceptional difficulties. Also, of course, there is almost unlimited 
room for progress in the profession through the utilization of inservice education 
programs built from this resource module. 

Plan for Preparticipation Assessment 

Each student should be pre-assessed in relation to the resource module. If this 
preparticipation assessment reveals that a student has a competency, he should 
not be required to process through that competency unless it is used to provide 
maintenance or review. It is recommended that cognitive tasks be pre-assessed 
with objective tests. Other alternatives for pre-assessment might include: self- 
assessment, shared assessment between advisor and advisee, demonstration of 
criterion behaviors, or approval by member of faculty or school administration 
on knowledge of participant's past experiences. 
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MODl'I.E F.XAMIM.F.S 



MODULE SIXTFF.N 

Treatment of Spfcial Rk/\1)i\<; IJikh< i i.iifs 
Compi'tfiiiii'^ 



C'.riifiion Hi-haviors 



I.r;ii iiiii^ Kxpi i irtu 



[TTJ Di'inonsi rales an umlcrsianding of ihi 
Froffssioiial Entry Level 

Explains the siiiiilai jiies and dif- 
fvremei between (le\elo|)nienial 
ii^triKtion and iiiMriKiion loi 
children with speiial remlinK 
diHiculties. 

RecoRiii/cs tile followinK ilcMi'p- 
tive eaieK<>rie?t of disabled 
readers in terms of severiiv: 
sirni)le retardation tases. sperilie 
retardation cases, limited dis- 
ability cases, complex disability 
eases (refer to Bond ami 
Tinker. Rratliut^ Diffiniltirs: 
Their Dianuou^ ond Correction, 
pp. 9^i-99, for tlarificati(m of 
terms). 

Provides a <umtnary of the 
various faccors of readinR dis- 
ability such as S('ns(;ry defects, 
emotional disorders, iiciiro- 
loKical disordi-rs. etc. 

Reco}{ni/t's the interrelaIion.ship^ 
of these (;uis,d factors. 



Advanced Level 

Studies restart h hndinKS uuucrn- 
ing tiie difreieiit lactois related 
to readinR disabilitv. 



Specialization Level 

Produces a tlieoreiiial tonsiriui 
conceiiiinR tin- ladois rtlatiiiK 
to reading ilisal>ilit\ . 



Discusses with ydminisiraiors or 
tcacliers the prol)able laiises of 
readiuK problems and sukkcsis 
wavs of eliininaiing oi rcthu- 
ing such factors in future 
programs. 



factors related to readiiiR disability, 



Siiiiiiiiai ifvs lelereiK es atle- 
tpiatelv in the form of a 
paper or (hart. 



I'lesmis uritieti test pel' 
foi iiiaiices. 

or 

Ideiiiific's and disi nsses a c asc 
siiid\ repent fm vm]\ ilesci ip. 
ii\e (ate^^()r\ id disaldeil 
leader. 



.Shares .i list and desnipiion o\ 
causal fattois with peer 
Kroiij). 



(Ininpares and lepiuis nn twc; 
tliitdren h;i\iiiK similar 
?«vmptoms 1)111 secminc' to 
have diffcreiii ( ansal back- 
Kruiiiuls. 



Wriltrn or oral Minim.ii\' of 
research fmdinRs. 



Prrforinancc on wiitien icjii. 



Delf'nds lonstrnct to a Rioiip of 
fandt\ nii.inbers. 



Ib>l(ls iliiee iiiter\icus or ((ni- 
feretues as judRcd by (>bser\ • 
ing faculty tti 'ndteis. 
or 

Implements a plan for piogiam 
and/or staff <levelopmcni at 
the school district or (ollege 
levels. 



XVI I E 



Siiminari/e appropiiate 

refereiu es. 
Hold Rioup discussion. 



Studv literature and prepaied 
( ase study repoits. 



Read professional liteiatUK*. 
Attend lectuie and dismssioti. 



.Studv case stiid\ leporis. 
Make classroom ol)sei vations. 



XVM-A 

Refer to piiifessional refereiues 
iti order to conduct a 
ihoroiiRh anahsis of tfiree 
caiises of readiiiR disabiliu. 

Inierview expeits in field. 

Refer to case study icpoits, 

XVI- isS 

.Attend Irtiiircs and discussions 
nmteriiinR the < onsidei aiious 
nciissaiy in puxlucinR a 
theoretical construct. 

Svtnbcsi/c previous learning 
experiences. 

Discuss kncnvhdR^- of rc «•;»<)). 

I'lulertake lole plaviiiR uiili 
colle.igiics. 



} 2» } Utilizes and interprets formal and informal instruments in the ongoing assessment process to detect im- 



balances in indtvidiial reading growth 
Professional Entry Level 

Diagnoses specilic reading diflicul- 
ties while leaching (duiing in- 



Discusses findings and method 
of reporting hiulings with 



XVI-2-E 

Work uiih pupils on a «iiu'-i()- 
one oi .small group basis. 
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MODULE SIXTEEN (continutd) 



ConipctciKU'A 



Criicrion Uchaviois 



Professional Entry* Level (Cont.) 
striKtiotial :i(ti\itii-s siidt :is 
oral riM(Iiti(( and written \vorK)» 
not to rcplau' for ma 1 and 
infornial (csiitiR but to supple- 
mcitt it. 

Dcterniincs linu- instiixtinn 
should t>r modilk'd ni a rc!<iilt 
of infoimaiion Klcaiuil from 
clic-ckliats used for ilifrciint 
skill areas. 

Provides for sliideiit involvement 
in tbe anal>!«i!« of iiMdinK prot>< 
lemn and in evalualiiiK the 
resuli!i of sperial atlivilies. 



Reassesses pupils' instrudional 
platemciu pci iodiially. 



(nllcaj^iuH as a result of work 
XNiili two pupils. 



Reports on tlic ll^e of (lu-(klists 
or other dc\ kes to keep i-o 
otmoin^ rerord of eadi diild's 
w ord -attai k, (onipreliensivc 
oral ie;idi"K. and study skills. 

Desif^ns and thes three feed • 
hack d(■^i(l'^ sut li as progress 
(liaris and staphs for dif 
fi'ifiu skill areas. 

Shares tcsults of activities with 
two students. 

Clrxt-s reasons for recommciuling 
ehauKes in skills or Kt'Ut'ral 
level of instrtution for two 
pupils. 



Lear ui UK l\pe\teuies 



Write reiotds of pupil wtuk. 
Rea<l nppiopriate rcfcrenres. 



Refer to prepau'(l iliccklisls. 
Ohserve dcmonst rat ions. 
Ohtnin ('\iK'rten( IS vvith pupils. 



Study rcferj'iues. 
.Attend Kroup lectures and 
dis( iLssions. 



Hiseiiss with peers andA>r 
p)ofcssional sialF. 



Explains the elements and struc- 
ture of a ease stiuly report. 



Interprets the analvsis of rcadifs 
problems after ihcy are pre- 
pare!) by a speeialist and de- 
velops a plan for remediation. 



tipdates two case study reports. 
F.xphiius tliL- elements and 

strut tine. 
Suniniari/es the residts of two 

prepaicd lase study reports, 
Outlines plans fot reading in- 

stvuition as a result of 

nualv/ittK *ive tase study 

reports. 



Attend lecture on ease stuciy 

preparation. 
Refer to literature. 

Analv/e prexlous woik on test 

sioie inter pre' at ion. 
Studv piepared case stiidy 

report. 



Understands the elemcnis and 
striieiure of a ease study 
conference. 



Advanced Level 

Prepaies. uses, and evaluates 
tools that can be used for ihc 
onRoinK exaluation cif te.idinK 
skills and adapts existing tools 
to spc'cifji local needs when 
warranted. 

OiKanizes and writes a case study 
report which includes all infor- 
mation pertinent to a child's 
rcMcliuR performance with a 
plan for remediation. 



Specializatitm Level 

Organizes and conducts a case 
siociv confciciue, 



l''x\)laius the elements and 

struc ture. 
Stinimaii/es the tesuhs of two 

case study conferetic cs. 



Reports on the irse of ihrcc 
insirumeiits before cfdlcaRues 
and faculty member. 



Prepares two case study reports 
as a result of experiences 
with pcrsonali/ed diaRiiostic 
teac hing. 



Initiates an individual case 
^tndy lonfetencc in a school 
and suyitnaii/es steps and 
values in five [lages or less. 



Ohsc'rve case study toulerenrc 

(ii\e or on \ ideoiape). 
Study literature. 



XVI-2-.\ 

Examine tools already in use. 
Moid Rroup discussion. 



Attend lecture on the prepara* 

tion of case study rci^orts. 
Saidy a \ariety of ca.e studies 

to note format. iUa:: incltfded, 

style of writing, etc, 
Prepare tase studies under 

supervision. 

XVI-2-S 

Practice with colleaRiics. 
Observe case study co.iferenc es. 
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M()1)UI-E EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIXTEEN (continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 



LiarninK Experiiiucs 



Spcdalliatlod Level (Cont.) 

Demonstrates case study repotting 
to less experienced teacher. 



Encourages teacliers and admin- 
istrators in a school district to 
follow pioccdurcs for ongoing 
evaluation in the classioom. 



Demonstrates competently he- 
fore professor. 

or 

Shows that a group of partic- 
ipants are able to expliiin the 
elements and structtire of a 
case study report. 

Difltnhutes to administrators 
and teachers in a school dis- 
trict an instructional bolletin 
of five ro ten pages that is 
conicrncd with ongoing 
evaluation. 



Practice villi (ollcagucs. 
Review references. 



Henionstraic on vicleoiape. 

Undertake role playing. 

Studv related references. 

.•\ttcnd workshop on the prep- 
aration of instrtirtional 
bul!!etins. 



Re[K>rts results of inservite meet- 
ings held with administrators 
and/or teachers on the need 
for ongoing evaluation of 
each student's progress. 



[3^1 Selects or prepares a variety of materials that are appropriate for use in correcting different types of read- 
ing difricutiies at various age levels. 

Professional Entry Level 

Shows familiarity with commer- 
cial materials that can he used 
in the collection of word recog- 
nition diflicidties siith a« bnoks, 
games, devices, woi khooks, etc. 



Shows familiarity with the com- 
mercial mateiialH that could be 
used in the correction of diffi- 
culties with basic comprchcusiun 
and study skills. 

Cites research findings concerning 
the vajue of using mechanical 
devices with child/en who have 
reading disabilities. 

Selects and prescribes materials 
appropriate to individual 
pjpil's own reading level, 
skills, and other cognitive 
learning needs. 



Selects and prescribes materials 
appropriate to individual 
pupil's interest areas, motiva- 
tional needs, and other a/fc/> 
livc needs. 



ERIC 



Prepares annotated bibliog- 
raphy. 

or 

Shares knowledge of miUerials 
with colleagues. 

or 

Oemoustrates familiaiity by use 
with pupils. 



XVI-3-E 

Access to u\,ii<Tial resource 

centei s. 
Make s<:hool and clinic 

V isitatious 
Read brochures and pamphlet.s. 
U.se material li.sts. 
.Attend workshops and 
dcmoustrat ions. 



Same as {or previous compcten»v. 



Written and/or oral presenta- 
tion as judged acceptable b'- 
member of faculty. 

Gives reasons for prescribing ma- 
terials to pupils and assesses 
results of recommendations. 



Same as for cognitive needs. 



Study of re(eut research. 



Assess pupil needs through in- 
foimal inventories and a 
\ariety uf work sampling 
iecluii(iues. 

Read and become familiar with 
many cfiildren's books, tape 
recordings, filmstrips, skill 
sheets, and other appropriate 
materials. Read journal arti- 
cles on children's i n teres; s. 

Same as for cognitive necils. 

Work with intli\itlual children 
to learn their alTectivc needs. 
Also, de\cJop several kinds of 
special interest presentations 
appropriate for groups of 
children. Practice giving 
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MODULE SIXTEEN {contmurd) 
ConiiK'ti'iu 



Criterion IWliaviors 



Professional Entry Level (Cont.) 



RcjORni/t'S (lie ((HMCpl of rend- 
ubiliiv :iti() how it rcl.itis to 
IiiKh-inti'rcst. Io\v'-vo< .il>til;»rv 
materials. 

Demonstrates r;imili:irity with and 
administers two "simple" read- 
ahilitv fortttulas: I ry. smo(;, 
New IlainpNiiii c. eli'. 

Develops a resourii- file of work 
sheets, lesson pi, ins. niati'tials, 
instntt tional i.'. tivities and 
games that may \>v used to 
help a pupil learn specific 
rcadinR skills. 



Develops a pithlislK-r's fiJe of 
brochures and av!\ertisemt'nts. 



Kxplaitis the (ontept. 
Idriitifies atid (Icsdihes liinh- 

interi'st, Iow'\oral)ulaiy 

nu'iliofl. 

Administers fornnilas to six 
hooks that are t cprcst-ntative 
of thiee (onteni area;* at dif- 
ferent le\els of (lilliinlty and 
summarizes tesnlis. 

Shares the contents of this file 
with otiiet lollfaRui's. 
or 

HcM'lops an index of the ((in- 
tents (if this file. 

or 

Demonstrates how the i.Mitents 
of this file have hecn nsed in 
a teachini;; sitnaiion. 

C)iK;)jii/t's U\v so that it (an 
iMsily he um'iI f(.T refcri'iue. 



Le;ii tiitiH F.\pei ieiK I'S 



present at ions to sc\ ei al 
Utinipt .)f (hi kit en. These 
shonld (leal with hiKh-intercsi 
t()pi( 5 sn( h ;is m )\?ii . pets, 
wild animals, srience. 
mvsteries. and so on. 
Pattidpatc in hi ainstot ttiinR 
sessions ivitli nionp (if peers. 

Stndy liteiatnic. 

KeCei to tnatciials. 

Attend (('(tnrc and (ti'st itssioii. 



S'nrly diri'(tions. 
K- ... ioninal comments on its 
use. 

Ohsc!:.e class dcnionst ration. 

Examine existing files. 
Share (■\pericn(cs in tlic class- 
room. 
Demonstrate. 

Qiordinatc other ( funpc'tc'n( ies 
in this module. 



Attend addi esses (»f publishers. 
Kx amine exist itjr files. 



Advanced Level 

Writes, dcsiRns, and const, nd? 
teacher-made materials that 
can be tiscc? in (he (orrccti'on 
of woid ie(OKnition difTunlties. 



Displays materials (oiistruded 
sikIi as tape re((ii(lini;s. 
(harts. pi(tnt('s. panics, ma- 
nip;dati\e materials, simple 
stories iisinR siKht words, antl 
typewritten stories written by 
pupils. 



Rep(nl (»n lab exiierten(es In 
whidi stiidctits learn how to 
( Oust UK t a w/(fe variety of 
materials. 



Reports on nse of snch ma- 
terials in a teadiinR sitttation. 



"Writes, designs, and const rncts 
teaclier-made materials that (an 
be nsc-d in lOrrecting dinunlties 
with comprehension and study 
skills. 

Evaluates conimcr( ial materials 
developed for s[;eiinc lc:irniiiK 
needs. 



Demonstrates famili.irity with and 
admiiiivteis two "formal" lead- 
ability foimidas: Dale-CKall, 
S[)ael:e, I'les(h. etc. 



Same as for pre\ions (ompetcnty. 



Reports the results of evalua- 
tions of thiee (Hfferent tyT>es 
of (ommercial materials, i.e., 
SRA materials, basal reading 
series, fi'stening tapes, el( . 

.Administers formulas to si\ 
books that ate lepreseniative 
i){ thiee ((uueut areas and 
reports results. 

Ciompaies to results of "simple" 
readability formulas. 



Refer to prepaied evaluation 
forms. 



Study (li red ions. 
P.ead jouitial tomments on its 
use. 

Observe class dernonstr.ition. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIXTEEN (cortiinueii) 



ComiK'iciu ic« 



CriicrMin D.-liaviors 



l.carniiiK F.xpiTii'iucs 



Advanced Level (Cone.) 

Understands the tisc of ihc do/c 
iechni(|iir as a mcasurcimni of 
readability, ax a nicasuu'iiu'ni 
of com prcl tension aiul as an 
instruitional teiliiiiiiue in 
sen tence toin] >r ehe ii.i ion. 
Studies research on reaJabifiiy 
and re;ulat)ilitv formulas and 
seeks improved proiedtirrt. 



Specialization Level 

Assists oilier teachers in selecting 
appropriate learning and read* 
ing materiaU for pupils. 



Assists teachers in learning how 
to construct iracher-made ma- 
terials for 5|>ecific learning 
needs. 

Develops a set of criteria for 
evaluating inxtructional 
materials. 



[ 4. I Selects from a variety of methods 
early stages of reading who arc hav 
tion, and concept attainment, 

Professional Entry Level 

Reveals familiarity with variotis 
physical classroom <?rganization 
pattctns th;it take into :i(((Mitit 
the needs of tlie clisablc-d 
reader. 



Rccogni/es the following t\pe» of 
word lecognilion difruiiltie^ and 
die rrlationships i1h\ h.i\(-: in- 
suffK ient sigin \o(aI)ul.in. fail- 
ure lo n.sf (Oiiteiit and (uher 
meaning chies. inetfetUvf \istud 
analysi% of words, limited knowl- 
edge of word paits, lack of 
abiUtv in svnlhesi/ing, beiom- 
ing ati overanalytical reader, 
making e\(es*(ivc> Uxationa) 
errors. 

Plans experiences that will detect 
and correit limitations in the 
following literal level compre- 
hension skills: understanding 
word meanings, perceiving 
main ideas, perceiving supixirl- 



Dcntonsir.iteH knowledge and 
tise of cl(i/e te( linitiiie in 
eaih of the Nituariou!* listed. 



Kxplains findings in the form 
of a leseardi paper, 
or 

I'resinis findings to siudenis at 
professional entry level, 

Organi/es and (ondncis work- 
shops. 



Orgmi^es and conihicts work- 
shops ilentonsirating how to 
const rut t leai her - made 
materials. 

.Shari's wud tests (uit iustrunu>nt 
with .students at the advanced 
level. 

I' c's results of test to redesign 
iustrumenl. 



Develop ap]irO])riale exercises. 
Refer to direuioni for <on« 

siruciing exercises. 
Read professional refcrentes. 



Si uly research. 



xviss 

Read appropriate referent es. 
I'artit ipaie in workshops c(»n- 

dm tec' by exi>erts. 
Obiaii^ insi ruction by someone 

experienced in conducting 

workshops. 
Same as for previous 

competency. 



Refer to prepared evaluation 
forms. 

Read professional refercntes. 



and technitpies those that are appropriate for use with children at the 
ing dillicidty with woid atl;itk. literal comprehension, direttional orienia- 



Shares the developmcr* and 
iniplemeulation of a plan for 
physit.tl ( lassroom organi/a- 
tioii with a group of (ol- 
leiigu.'S or a fatuity member. 



I'erftirms tin lest. 

t>r 

.Makes ti.al prtseuialttiu. 



XVI.4.E 

Make guidetl tibservaiioiis in 

t lassrt>tmis. 
lultTview spitialists. 
SMitl> referent fs. 
Htild gnuip tlincussitms. 
Observe classKxim tirgani?atit)n 

tin vitleciape. 
Study referentes. 
.Attend letture aiul i'^ist ussitni. 
Dtstiiss tliili( uliii's shtiwn f>n 

\ itU tiiape. 
Analy/f t ase .siutlies. 



Shares with colleagues three 
prepared le.s.stins ft»r each of 
iwt) types of tomprehenjsion 
skills at tiilfereni levels of 
difliculty. Places examples in 
resource file. 



I^Inld group tlist nssttin. 
Observe and confer with 
demonstratit)u teachers. 
Study referentes. 
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MODULE SIXTEEN {continued) 



Conipt'UtK ii's 



Professional Entry Level (Cont.) 
ing di'tails, unik'ntandiiiR 
sc(|Ui'nii's, pcrccivi3iK aiitl 
following direct iutiH. 

Adapts ;i pnrtitnhir i eliding 
methfHl or program or uses u 
combinutiun of approaches to 
rai't't the iiidividnal needs of 
the disabled reader: alphabet 
systems, Unqiiiiitic approaches, 
programed learning, basal read- 
ing series, ska lubs, language- 
expeiience approach, and 
others. 

Develops llexible reading lessnn> 
for disabled readers that con- 
tain several kinds of activities 
and sufficient review for 
permanent learning. 



Criterion Hehaviors 



Experiments effectively with 
dilferent approaches in dif- 
ferent sitnations. 

Jnstifies approach used. 



I.earnnig i.'.xpenen(es 



Reports on the preparation and 
implementation of four read- 
ing Icvsons that demonstrate 
flexible planning to an out- 
side observer. 



.Study reading methods and 

programs. 
Observe classroom, 
riaii Ktrate^ies for adapting 

approaches vvith colleagues 

and faculty. 
I'art'cipatc in microteaehing 

experiences. 



Observe demonstration lessons. 

Attend lecture and discussion 
on the components of a 
flexible reading lesson. 

Gain knowledge of materials 
and teaching technic] ucs. 



Advanced Level 

£stablishc*s criteria for eviUnating 
the effectiveness of a particular 
reading method or program for 
children with reading problems. 



Evaluates the effectiveness of a 
particular reading method or 
program used with a child or 
group of students in given 
situations. 

Designs instructional procedures 
that can be used to detect and 
correct specific dilHculties with 
wori recognition. 



Devises instructional technic) ties 
for developing word meanings 
including the use of context 
clues and the teaching of word 
meanings thiough the system- 
atic study of words and use 
of the dictionary. 

Provides firsthand and vicarious 
experiences for children ;/ho 
need to develop meaningful 
vocabularies together with the 
acquisition of concepts. 

Designs various types of exercises 
that may be employed both for 
diagnosing lack of sentence com- 
pichcnsif n and for helping indi- 



Obtains approval of faculty 
im'mb».'r. 



Iii\c*stigates the effectiveness of 
a particular approach with 
students at the profrssional 
entry level or with dassrcxim 
teachers. 

Deviscn five exercises that can 
l>e us' cl to detect and/or 
correci 5i>ecific problems with 
word recognition. 

Uses in a practical situation 
when appropriate. 

l*iits exi'mples in resource file. 

Prepares six lessons using dif- 
fered' media (i.e., work- 
i>ook' . tapes, hlmstrips. 
tea( lier-m;Kle materials, etc.). 

I'scs if. a practical situation 
whei^ appropriate. 

Tuts e.Limples in resource file. 

.Shares lessons with colleagues. 

Reports to group of colleagues 
or farulty plans for providing 
expe.'iences for diildren who 
have this need. 

Shares with colleagues five pre- 
pared exercises at different 
le\cls of difficulty. 

Uses in practical situation W'hen 



XVI-4-A 

Consult vvith college faculty or 
school administralort to estab- 
lish criteria for evaluating 
the effectiveness of a partic- 
ular approach. 

Hold group discussion. 

Use professional references. 

Consult with college faculty or 
school administrators. 



Know the \arious types of word 

reiogtrtion errors. 
.Study references. 
Cain knowledge of .standardized 

tests. 



(>ain ktu)wiedge of materials. 
Read professional references. 
Make resource notebook of 
lessons. 



Experiment with plans. 
Refer to literature. 



Reference study. 
.Microteaehing. 
Workshop on instructional 
bulletin preparation. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIXTEEN {continued) 



Compctcnrtn 



Criterion Behaviors 



H.cnrninfc Ex per Ioni cs 



Advanced Level (Cont.) 

vidunls understand ihe ici:i- 
tionship between various parts 
of .1 sentcnie and the thought 
units within a sentence. 
Develops strategiiii that lau 1m; 
employed both for dlagnoiiing 
lack of para(;raph comprchcn- 
'^sion and for helping students to 
recognize the role of each ten* 
tence in relation to the others- 
Designs various types of exercises 
that can be used for diagnosing 
and teaching the comprehension 
of larger units, i.e., the relation 
between paragraphs. 
Recognt7.es the bases for inappro> 
priate direaiona) orientation 
habits: ortentational confusions 
with wordi. tran9p<>sitions 
among words, faulty eye 
movement.i. 
Develops activities lo diagnose 
anti correct inappropriate 
orientation iiabits. 



SpedalUation Level 

Investigates the effectiveness of 
classroom organisational pat- 
terns in meeting the need.% of 
children with difficulties at the 
early stages of reading. 

Assists teachers and administrators 
in rctogni/ing pupil erroni at 
the early stages of reading and 
helps them apply and translate 
this information into effective 
preventive and corrective 
techniques. 



appropriate atid puts ex- 
amples In resource fde. 



Prep:) res in.ttriutionul bulletin 
on the diagnosis and treat* 
ment of comprehension 
abilities. 



Helps three teachers correct 
problems with comprehen* 
sion in their classrooms. 

Reports results in five pages 
or less. 

Explains the concepts. 

or 

Performs on test. 

or 

Pocs brief written report. 

Prepares five Jessons that can 
be used to correct different 
types of inappropriate orien- 
tation habits. 

Uses in practical situation when 
appropriate. 

Obtains approval of faculty 
member. 



l)oe» brief written re[>ort on 
the steps used to evaluate the 
organi/atton patterns of three 
classroom situ.ittons. 

Reports on recommendations. 

Organizes and conducts an 
inservice program. 

Practice teach or microteach 
these competencies before 
groups of teachers and 
administrators. 

or 

Teaches college course. 

or 

Develops curriculum guide. 



Piiutice with collcagnes. 



Attend lecture and discussion 

by expert in f>erieption. 
Study reference. 



Participate in microteaching. 
Sec films. 

Attend conference with exp<Mt 
on perception. 



XVI-4-S 
Study research and recent ai*- 
thoritative recommendations. 



Consult professional experts. 
Study research and recent 

authoritative opinions. 
Refer to sample curriculum 

guides. 



[5» I Utilizes at the more advanced stages of reading a variety of methods and techniques with young people wlio 
arc having difBcuIties with interpretive and evalualive comprehension in content fields, adjustment of read- 
ing rate, and study skills. 



Professional Entry Level 

Explain the difficulties disabled 
readers encounter in their in- 
ability to adapt to the needs of 
reading in the content areas, 
i.e., inappropriate application of 
comprehension abilities to a par- 



er|c 



Performs successfully on test, 
or 

Makes oral or written presenta- 
tion concerning two diffi- 
culties 



XVI-5-E 



R' id appropriate references. 
Nfake classroom observations. 
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MODULE SIXTEEN {continued) 



Competencies 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Experiences 



Professional Entry Level (Cont.) 

ticiilar field, limited knowledge 
of technical vocabulary and 
common ivords wiih special 
meanings in a content field, dif- 
ficulties with organization, in- 
suflicient concept development, 
inadequate knowledge of 
symbols and abbreviations. 
Recogni/es deficiencies in basic 
sttidy skills, i.e., inadec|tiate use 
of locational and organizational 
•kills. 

Reveals familiarity with the causal 
factors that contribute to defi- 
ciencies in rate of comprehen- 
sion, such as: insntficient sight 
vocabulary, difficulctes in word 
understanding and comprehen* 
sion, being an overanalytical 
reader, insuflicient use of con- 
text clues, lack of phrasing, and 
unnecessary vocalization. 

Advanced Level 

Plans experiences that will detect 
and correct limitations in the 
following interpretive level com- 
prehension skills: detecting in- 
ferences, noting cause and cflea 
rclalionshjps, noting comparisons 
and contrasts, formulating opin* 
ions and conclusions, antici- 
pating nert steps or outcomes. 

Plans 'experiences that will detect 
and; correct limitations in the 
Coflowing evaluative level com- 
prehension skills: judging accu- 
racy, disttnguisht^ig between 
facts and opinions, recognizing 
persuasive statements. 

Relies upon teacher-made tests 
and other informal procedures 
lo determine tliC instructional 
needs of disabled rea<Iers \n 
specific content area:i. 

Uses appropriate activities and 
materials to develop itpecific 
content area and study skills, 
i.e., multitexts, multilevel texts, 
pupihteam activities, reading 
guides, etc. 

Experiments with materials and 
techni(|U?s for diagnosing and 
improving rate of comprehen* 
sion and for developing flexi* 
hilily in adjusting speed lo 
materials and purposes, 
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Summarizes literature, 
or 

Performs on written test. 



Makes oral or written 
presentation. 



Study references. 
Study case reports. 



Visit school facility for d'?vel- 

oping rate of comprehension. 
Study references. 



Shares uith colleaguei three 
prepared lessons for each of 
two tytH's of comprehension 
skills at different levels of 
diflicuUy. 

Places examples in resource file. 



XVI-5'A 

Hold group discussion. 
Observe and confer with 
deir.onstration teachers. 
Study references. 



Same as for previous competency. 



Demonstrates the use of in- 
formal procedures for three 
content areas. 



Prepares three lessons for each 
of three content area subjects 
and gains ipproval of faculty 
member. 



Reports on the design of a 
series of exercises at different 
levels of difficulty that can be 
used for this piirpose. 

Uses in a practical situation 
when appropriate. 

Reports on the value of these 
c :erciscs. 



Refer to appropriate standard- 
ized tests. 

Collect suggestions from 
teachers and administrators. 

Read references. 

Evaluate materials. 

Nfake guided classro<}m 
observations. 

Read literature. 

Do microteaching. 

Study feasibility of using 

mechanical devices. 
Study references. 
Observe in clinic or classroom. 
Do microteaching. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIXTEEN (contiuued) 



ComiKicmics 



Criicrlon Bchavior.t 



I.cnrning Kxpcricntc.t 



Specialization Level 

Demonstrates protcdtires nscil lo 
diaRnnsc an<i corrcri problrm* 
with ratir nf comprclu'nsion, 
stittiy ifkills. uiul rcudiiif; in 
I he t ontent ficUN. 



Aid.i tlucc UM<tiei.t in lonatinK 
problems with rnir of n>m- 
pu'hennion or studv skWU or 
reading in the (nnteiit fields. 

Ri'porls nn protcdiircs and 
results, 

or 

Teaches appropriate (oUe^e 
h'vej tour.u*. 



XVI.5.S 

Consnh expciis in field. 
.Study foMD.'it of imtriK tir>»nl 

hiUlelin. 
Refer to Hterature. 



As.ti5ts teachers and adrnini>tr;it(>rs 
in recoRni/niR student errors at 
the more advatued stages of 
reading and helps them applv 
and translate thiit information 
into effective pre\entivc and 
corrective tcthni<|ues. 



Develops insf riutional bulletin 
that (an he used hv a mIiooI 
district for one of preceding 
categories. 

Orgaul/es and (onduccs an 

insfTvitc program. 
Practice leach or microteach 

these competencies before 

groups of teachers nnd 

administraiori. 

or 

Teaches college <<iurse. 



Consult professional experts. 
Slu<fy research and rei ent 

aiuhoritative opinions. 
Refer o sample instruc lional 

bulletins. 



Develops and distributes 
instructional bidletin. 



{ 6. 1 Makes adjustments in classroom reading programs for children having different modalities of preferred 
perceptual learning, low mental ability, social or emotional a<ljustment problems, lack of motivatiot'. subtle 
learnijijf disnliiliiies. and problems u'iih speerli, visio:i, or hearing. 



Trofessional Entry Level 

Notes the dilTerent (atcgories of 
specially handi{appr<l children: 
very slow learners, emolionally 
disturbed, languiige handi- 
capped (nonKiigtish speaking), 
poor eyesight, defective hear- 
ing. siK-ech impediments. 

Notes special proted tires that 
should be followed for (hlhlren 
who have language haudictps. 



I'ri forms on test. 



Makes brief oral or written 
presentation. 



Gives oral or written 
presentation. 



xvi-e-E 

Study references. 

Make guided observations iti 

classrooms. 
•Study case rejKirts. 



.Study lefeieuces- 

Nfakc classroom observations. 



Advanced Level 

Examines ho'A" psv( horherapv 
and psvchothcTapeiuic prin- 
ciples can be utilized in the 
instruction of thor,e chihiren 
who are emotionally (hsturhed. 

Assesses the value of biblio- 
therapy in helping to solve 
children's reading problems. 



Kstablishes a rationale for 
adapting some of these 
principles in teaching situa- 
ticms. Defends this rationale, 

i'repar(s ;uid defends a position 
pat ou the value of 
bibiiotherapy. 

or 

Participates in a panel discus- 
sion at a professional level. 



XVI-6-A 

Intel view or confer with guid- 



ance counselor or 
psy< hcdogist. 
Read re*^eren<es. 



< hCKlI 



Study research and h'ferature. 
Make observations in classroom 

or on videotape. 
Do mitioteaching. 
Practice with colleagues. 
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Mans, implements, and reports 
on lessons with three pupils. 
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NfODULE SIXTKKN (rontinueH) 



Conipcuncics 



Crilcrion Hchavion 



LciirniiiK Expcriciues 



Advanced Level (Com.) 

I* ro villi., Hpciial attivilit's ihni will 
stimiibti* an intiTi'st in rcudiiiK 
for fniliirc-<irii*nu*il :in(l other 
negatively mmivjied pnpih- 

Shows familiarity witli methods 
th^t can be used with mentally 
retarded and dull-normal 
children. 

Knows wh;it adjustments should 
be made in the ( lassroom for 
those (hildren who are visually 
handiiapjKd, 



Reveals familiatitv with the nd- 
justments that sliould be mad<' 
for liiildren who have mihl 
hearing deficient ie.<i or who ate 
partially deaf. 

Notes speiial pro*ctliives that 
should he followed with (hil- 
dren who have speech tlefettn. 

Considers the role of subtle learn- 
inc disabilitien in ihc ttrafnient 
<if children with special reatl- 
ing <li flu II It ICS. 



hetnonsuates tnotivatinn tedi- 
lu'tjucs in three lole playing 
sitiiatiuns <u' with two groups 
of (hihiren. 

Performs on test. 

or 

.Makes brief oral or written 
presentation. 



I'repares ; 
dations. 



list of recommen- 



or 



Assists three teachers who have 
su(h children in their class- 
rooms. 

Clives oral or written 
presentation. 



Gives oral or wtitteti 
pt esentation. 

I'artii ipaics in a panel discus- 
sion on subtle learning; dis- 
abilities at a pt(>fe&si<uial 
level. 



Read profr*isional ref Meiices. 
Make (lassioom observations. 
(>ain koowledge of materials. 
Watih demonstration lessons 
on videotape. 

Interview or hold conference 

with specialist, 
5tudy references. 
Observe demonstration lessons. 
Study materials and techniques. 

Make classroom observations, 
Read literature. 
Discuss with specialist. 



Study references. 

Make claMroom observations. 



Study references. 

Make classroom observations, 

.Study research and recent 
authoritative opinions. 



Defends a iK)sition paper on 
dyslexia. 



Uses results of formal or informal 
perceptual leariung inotlaltiy 
measure (.Mills or Haxter) to 
identify strong learning modaii- 
tie^ o{ severely handicapiH'd 
chiMren and makes reiommen- 
dativ>ns for itintriKtion. 

(Nfaintenanie fitun Moilulc 
Thirteen) 

ExiH'riments with several spec ial 
melhcMls that tan be used for 
teaching ihihhen with extreme 
reading difTiiiihies: Fcrnald, 
Gillingham. .Monroe, etc. 



Establishes an operational defi- 
nition of (ly.sU'xia with 
renvedial implications. 

Siininiari/.es instriutional pro- 
tetlures used with lUrec 
(hildren. 



Uses ;u least thtee of these 
approaches in classroom or 
laboratory. 



Read professional liieraiurc. 
Ohiervc demonsti ation Ic&sons 
in (lassrooms or on videotape. 



Refer to description of each 
method. 

Observe demonstration teacher. 



Specialization IjcwI 

Explains research findings cciii- 
cerning special methods ux'd 
for teaching children with 
extreme reading difFic ulties. 



Sunimari/es reseat ch and shares 
findiiiKs with colleagues and 
prcife*>sional staff. 



XVI-6-S 

Read research, 

ConsiUt with professionals who 
have used sitth methods. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODliLE SIXTEEN {cvntinufii) 



Competencies 



Criicrion Bcliaviors 



LcarniiiR Expcrjciucs 



Specialization Lcvci (Cont.) 

Deliionslrau-s p>^>(('(inm iliai 
teadiers sliottid follow in 
working witli siKxially handi* 
capped children. 



Assists other tenrhet!* in IcariiinK 
how 'o motivate pupils who arc 
espcriaKy difficult to motivate. 



Designs and implements a miihi- 
disciplinary proKrnm for ihc 
trealmeni of <«pe(ially handi- 
capped children. 



()iK''iti/es and (oitdtuts an 
inset vt piOKrani. 

or 

Teathci coIIckc course. 

or 

Prepares an instructional bullc> 
tin for teaching slow learners, 
emotionally disturbed 
learners, etc.. that tan be 
used by a school district. 

I)emc)ii!tt rates competently be- 
fore professor. 

or 

Shares with colleagues and pro- 
fessional staff (eachcn* re- 
action to training prograni. 

Kvahiates how such a program 
is of benefit lo specially 
handicapped dtildren. 



Consuh professional expeiin. 
.Study research and recent 

aulhorilalivc npiuiuns. 
Refer to instructional buileitus. 



Review appropriate references 

and materials. 
Role playing with colleagues. 



Investigate reading programs 

that arc r*ttltidisciplinary 

oriented. 
Study references. 
Consult with s[>ctial!«»5 such as 

guidance counselors, speech 

therapists, etc. 



I 7. 1 Detects and corrects problems of language deprivation in young children. 



Professional Entry Level 

keali/es that certain children, 
whose* experiential backgrounds 
are qin*^?* different from those of 
the average child, do not make 
normal progress in reading. 
Realizes that standard English 
should and can be taught suc- 
cessfully as though it were a 
second language to c liildren who 
speak nonstandard English as a 
result of cultural differences. 

Advanced Level 

Assesses a child's achie\ement or 
potential through tcThnicims 
that do not penalise him with 
rigidly defined time litnitations. 



I'c-rforms on test, 
ot 

W'l ites report. 



XVI-7-E 

Attend lecture^t and disctissions. 
Read professional references. 



Same as for r)revious competency. 



Shares with colleagues a list and 
description of tests that can 
assess a child's progress in 
specific skill iireas without 
setting rigid time limitations. 



XVI-7-A 

Utilize competencies from 
Module Thirteen on Diag- 
nostic K%aluation of Reading 
Progress. 

Attend Ictturc and discussion. 



Implements an intensified 

language-readiness program that 
naakcf me of a c hiJd's jiirengths 
and concentrates on eliminating 
his weaknesses. 

Provides numerous firsthatid. 
vicarious experiences to promote 
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Reports on informal devices 
used to assess the progress of 
children with problems of 
language deprivation. 

Designs, implements, and re- 
ports on the value of such a 
program with children who 
have language handicaps. 

Develops an instructional 
bidlctin. 



Obse»^v (' demount rati oti le.ssons. 
Attend lecture and discussion. 



Administers an inventory of 
experiences. 
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MODULE SIXTEEN {continurd) 



ComiH-lcncics 



Criterion Behaviors 



Learning Expcricntcs 



Advanced Level (Conc.) 

self- expression ;iint toiKCin 
attainment: rok* playing, field 
trips, dram-^ti/alions. use of 
audiovisual aids. etc. 



Adapts beginning reading pro- 
grams sudi as ilie language- 
cxiH'rientc and individualized 
appuachci to the needs of chil- 
dren witti Iangua.;e prohlems. 



Specialization Level 

Provides special training for 
teaclieis and administrators in 
school districts that have chil- 
dren with problems of language 
deprivation. 



OhlAius apv^roval ot faculty 
member. 

or 

Demonstrates use of such pro- 
cedures to observing assessor 
in a practical situation. 

Makes suggestions to students 
at the professional entry 
level. Explains how different 
approache.s can be adapted 
to meet the needs of children 
with language problems, 
or 

Presents suggestions in the form 
of a paper suitable for pub- 
lication in a professional 
journal. 



Reports to faculty advisor on 
value of inservice program 
conducted izi a school district, 
or 

Shares with faculty advisor 
syllabus of college course 
taught in this area. 



Refers to literature for nv- 
proaches and activities. 



Make classroom observations. 
Read literature on different 

approaches to beginning 

reading. 
Attend lecture and discus.sion. 
Actjuire experiences with 

children. 



XVI-7S 

Share role playing with 

colleagues. 
Utilize competencies from 

Module Fifteen, Instruction 

for Linguistically Different 

Learners. 



[S. I Involves the parent in the cooperative effort necessary to help children with reading difficulties. 



Professional Entry Level 

Develops a rationale for the role 
that parents can play in the 
c^tication of children with 
reading problems. 

Advanced Level 

Designs a formal for an initial 
parent (ouferenie. 



Conducts and i valuates initial 
conferences with parents using 
prepared forrnnr. 

CondurLs ongoing conferences with 
parents to share information and 
to give an honest, sincere ap- 
p>aisal of the learning situation. 

Specialization Level 

Prescribes specific teaching slrat- 
egics that parent^ can easily 
use to reinforce previous 
iearnings. 

Organtze<< and conducts group 
seminars to encourage the 
attitudes of paunts towards 
reading. 



Defends position paper. 



.Shares format with and obtains 
approval of faculty member. 



Conducts and/or supervises 
tliree parent conferences. 

Kvaliiaies strengths and weak- 
nesses of conferences. 

Conducts aitd/or supervises re- 
porting sessions witli three 
parents. 



Prepares ten prescriptive lesson 
plans for parents. 



Demonstrates competently bc- 
foie member of faculty. 



Read professional literature. 
Interview administrators, spe- 
cialists, teacherst and parents- 
Hold group discussion. 

XVI-8-A 

Study prepared (]uestinnnaires. 
information forms, etc. 

Observe demonstration confer- 
ences on videotape. 

Share role playing with 
colleagues. 



Practice with colleagues. 
Study references. 



XVI-S-S 

Consult w'ith experr on train- 

ii<g parents. 
Read journal articles. 

Confer with school administra- 
tion on procedures. 

Consult with expert on train- 
ing parents. 
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MODULE EXAMPLES 



MODULE SIXTEEN {contmurd) 



Compctcniii's 



Criterion Bchavinrs 



LcurninK Expcricrnc!* 



Spcdallxatlon Level (Cont.) 

Ocsignu an instiiittioiial ItiilU'ttn 
for a school district t>n ihc role 
parriit!t can play in lielpinR chil- 
dren with reading diffii ultics. 



RciciM's .»ppio\;il l)y a (ti>i iit'; 
ii'.idinK (iHM'dinatur oi 
faitilty nu'ntlu'V. 



KcMciv iiiMtiutioual liiilk'tins. 
ConiiT Kith pniiup;ils aiul 

spit iali.<its. 
Ri'fi-r to litcKitnir. 



( 9. I Conirbuics to the development of special reading roonin. clinics, or othci farilitics to aid <.hi)dien having 
read'iig dillitulties. 



Profesaional Entry Level 

Shows an U-rstinding of the 
struittiii' and element.i of a 
special reading facility. 



Ki'|M)it!t on visitation to three 

s|>e(.ial faiilities. 
Provides description of each 

facility. 



XVI.9E 

fntilitics in universities 
and pii[)li( •jchooU. 

C;onfei' with directors of lead- 
ing I enters. 

Study literature. 



Advanced Level 

Establishes guidelines for the 
referral and sele(tit)n of chil- 
dren to a <i(K'4ial leading center. 

Examines the roles played by 
reading specialists and su|>cr- 
visors in contributing to the 
development of special reading 
facilities. 



Presents guidelines in the form 
of a paper or oral report. 



I'lc'scnts paper- 



Shares information with 
colleagues. 



XV1-9A 

Read literature. 
CUiiifcr with experts in field. 
Examine procedures followed 
by sduiol systems. 

Refer to professional references. 
Confer with reading specialists 
and supervisors. 



Specialization Level 

Panic ipaies in the development 
of a special reading f.icility at 
a university or in a public 
school systcra. 



Identifies appropriate community 
rcsotirccs for additional diag- 
nosis and treatment of reading 
problems. 

Identific*t> sourc(^s of funding for 
the development of special 
reading centers. 



Explains results of tests and 
instruction to school and class- 
rcx}in teacher, relating the 
child's learning abilities and 
disabilities to the classroom 
situation. 



Defends propo.^al to group of 
<o]]eagues and facnit;' 
members. 

or 

C>ains school district or univer- 
sity approval and implements 
proposal. 

or 

Serves as director or adminis- 
trator of a special reading 
facility. 



I>isirihutc'» handbook after ob- 
taining approval of college 
fatuity member or schc. *l 
administrator. 

Describes ten iM»isil)h' stjinces. 

Repents on which of iliese 
sources is most promising, 
or 

Obtains funds for reading staff, 
materials, etc. 

Describes s>btem for reporting 
residts of instruction. 



XVI-9-S 

Write a pro{>osal with the fctl- 
lovving elements: latioitale. 
procedures for seleciiou and 
referral, services, functions of 
personnel, testing, approxi- 
mate costs, materials and 
equipment, aud physical 
layout. 

Stculv li'.eratmc on planning 
special reading facilities. 

Visit facilities in operaticm. 

Ri-ad descriptions of special 
facilities. 

investigate existing facilitic's. 
Prepare hatidhcKik. 



Study possible sources for 
funds, writing pro{>osals for 
government and foundation 
projcc ts. 

Turther investigate most 
promising scnirLCS. 

Prepare standard forms. 
Play role t)f teacher and 

principal. 
Confer with colleagues. 
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Plan for Continuing Assessment and Post-Assessment 

Tlie criterion behaviors or iheir equivalcnls should De used to assess each 
student's atiainmenl of specific conipcienc ies. The assessor sliouhl judge whether 
a student has mastered a particular competency. 11 tiie student has not mastered 
a competency, tlie assessor should diagnose the reasons and recommend the 
learning experiences required. 

Post-assessment conferences should be held periodically to discuss a student's 
overall progress through the module. 

C:<)M RIBin ING CONSULTANTS 
Donald L. Clldand, University of Pittsburgh 

Harry \V. Sartaiu, Director of Falk Lalioraiory School, University of PillsI)i:rgh 
Paul K. Sianioii. University of Pittsburgh 

Cieorge Becker. San Diego Scale College, S;ui Oiego. California 

Sisier M. Julilia Kisch, Cardinal Strilcii College. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 

Aaron Liplon, Siate I'liiversilv of New Yi)rk al Siony Brook. Slony Brook. Ne. York 

jimniie 1). Merrill. Weher Stale College, Ogden. Utah 

jolni E- M<'rriu. The Open I'niveisiiy. Uuekinglianishire, (ireai Briiain 

Joan Nelson. Universiiy of Piltsburgii. !*iiisburgh. l*ennsylvania 

Wayne Otto. I'niversity of Wisconsin, Madison. Wisconsin 

Jerome Rosner. University of Pittsburgh. Piusburgli. Pennsylvania 

Sisier Marie Coleiie Roy. Cardinal Slritcli College. Milwaukee. Wisconsin 

Varda Slieglilz. Hanipion Township i'ublic Schools. Allison Paik. Pennsylvania 

John A. R. Wilson, t ni\ersiiy of Clalifornia al .Sania Barbara. Sania Barbara. C.^Hfoniia 

\'irgil M. Y<mng, Boise Staic College. Ik)ise. Idaho 
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C4hapter Eighteen 



Treatment of Special Reading Difficulties: 
An Instructional Module at the 
Advanced Level 

Ezra L. Stieglitz 



f?EVENUE 




"All I said was, 'You're absolutely right, it was ottr mistake.' " 



Reproduced by perraission from 
Changing Times. Artist: Lcpper. 

The preparation of an instructional module based upon a resource module 
requires several steps which include the following: 

1. Determination of which competencies are generally appropriate for the 
teachers or potential teachers at tJie level of preparation where the module 
will be used 

2. Specification of the exact procedures and instruments which will be used 
ErJc 209 
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for tletennining, tliiougli the preparticipation assessment, which compe- 
tencies each individual has previously attained or still needs to attain during 
work with the module 

3. Itemi/.ativni of the learning activities, some ol" which may l)e taken from 
the resource module and otliers which may be added as a result of planning 
with the group concerned 

4. Establishment of a relationship with a public or private school where it 
will be possible for riie teacher-learners to practice and to demonstrate the 
stated performance competencies 

5. Planning of schedules and strategies which will be used to deliver individual 
and group learning experiences to the learners at tiie limes when they are 
needed by different participants 

6. Establishment of techniques for lecording and reviewing individual ex- 
periences and progress in amijjetency attainment 

7- Specification of the procedures by which uidividuuls and groups may demon- 
strate their attainment of specific knowledge and performance competencies 
as tliey progress at dilierent rates 

8. Preparation of a guide for the learners — a statement of the modular objec- 
tives and procedures — so that individuals will know how to proceed in ilieir 
day-by-day learning experiences 

9. Planning for ilie utiH/ation of faculty resources in carrying out the pro- 
cedures (if group instruction^ individual tutoring, individual supervision 
of classroom j^ractice, and iiuhvidual or groujj assessmcHit of competency 
attainment 

The sample insti uctional module which is included iiere was used in the field 
testing of a pait of Resource Mochile sixteen in a master's degree program. It 
illustrates one jjrocedure that may be followed in jjlanning resource modules, 
but there is a vaiiety of other procediues whirh can be develojjed hy creative 
faculty groups. 

Introduction to an Operational Guide 

A. The purjjose of Miis module is to develoj) a repertoire of skills and knowl- 
edge necessary to effectively treat children with reading difficulties. Through 
work in this module the teacher should be able to: 

1. Demonstrate an understanding of the nature and causes of reading dis- 
ability. 

2. Develop a case study for each child who has reading problems. 

3. Follow a process of personalized ongoing evaluation in determining the 
reading difficidties of every disabled reader. 

4. Identify materials dial can be used for the treatment of children with 



reading problems. 
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5. Select from ii variety of methods and techniques those that are appropriate 
for use with chiidreri. 

f). Recognize the need to correct problems by increasing the rate of com- 
prehension, by improving study skills, and by reading in the content areas. 

7. Recognize the needs of different types of handicapped learners. 

8. Involve the parent in the cooperative effort necessary to help children with 
special reading difficulties. 

9. Contribiue to the development of special facilities for clnldren with reading 
difficulties. 

B. It is essential that the participant, while proceeding through this module, 
be given the opportunity to work with children identified as having reading 
problems. A basic assumption of this module is the fact diat children with 
specific problems — e.g., overanalyzation of words, speech defects — cannot be 
identified, catalogued, shelved, and later retrieved for the demonstration of a 
criterion behavior; it will not, therefore, be possible to develop every competency 
within the context of a real-life situation. Some of the competencies will, there- 
fore, have to l)e based solely on an individual's perceived awareness of or famil- 
iarity with a particular method, material, or technique that can be used in the 
treatment of children with special reading difficulties. A variety of experiences 
with children in a classroom or clinical setting will give a person an opportunity 
to utilize the repertoire of skills developed through completion of this module. 

C. All of the materials, techniques, and methods referred to in this module 
apply to the concentrated treatment of children in group and individual situa- 
tions. This approach follov/s the thinking of Bond and Tinker who feel that the 
difference between remedial and developmental instruction is . . in the extent 
of individualization and in the study of the child rather than in the uniqueness 
of the methods or materials employed."* Stress is placed on the belief that no 
single formula of remediation can possibly work for all cases of reading disability. 

D. There are certain competencies that an individual should possess before 
he is processed through this module. 

1. Some of the competencies listed in the module. Diagnostic Evaluation of 
Reading Process, are prerequisite and corequisite to the competencies listed 
in this module. A few of the competencies in both modules are overlapping 
in order to promote the concept of maintenance or transfer of skills. 

2. An understanding of basic word attack and comprehension skills is neces- 
sary before a student can attempt to diagnose and overcome imusual diffi- 
cidties in this area. 

3. It is recommended that the participant have experienced some successful 



• Guy L. Bond and Miles A. Tinker, Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and Correction. New 
York: Appleton-Century Crofts, 1967. p. 263. 
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classroom teaching, as determined by a school administrator or college 
faculty member. 

Directions for Use of an Operational Guide 

A. The purpose of this teacher education program is to provide participants 
with specific experiences necessary to attain specific competencies. Through this 
progiam, the participants are provided with the opportunity to progress at their 
own rates according to their individual needs and interests. It is the responsibil- 
ity of each student to select experiences that will lead to the attainment of com- 
petencies in the treatment of children with special reading difficulties. 

B. Instructional Module 

1. Definition: A set of learning experiences intended to facilitate the stu- 
dent's acquisition and demonstration of a particular set of competencies 
at the advanced level. The instructional module is an operational compo- 
nent of a comprehensive resource module. 

2. The competencies listed in this instructional module are knowledge and 
skills which are considered necessary for the effective treatment of children 
at the advanced level. 

3. The criterion behaviors identified in the instructional module may be 
used to determine attainment of specific competencies. 

4. The learning experiences in the instructional module are purposeful activ- 
ities during which an individual prepares to demonstrate a criterion be- 
havior. The student has the responsibility to make selections from the 
experiences listed or to provide his own experiences. 

C. A Resource Module is enclosed to provide the student with a listing of 
competencies required at the previous level, i.e., the professional entry level and 
the next level, i.e., the specialization level. 

D. The Competency Assessment Forms should be used by the participant as 
a formal method of recording and communicating attainment of competencies 
as he progresses through the instructional module. Each completed form should 
include the following: 

1. The general competency as stated in the instructional module. 

2. The specific competency or competencies as stated in the instructional 
module. 

3. A descriptio. . of the criterion behavior used to assess each competency. 

4. An assessment dated and signed by an assessor indicating attainment or 
nonattainment of a competency (assessor's recommendations should be in- 
cluded for competencies not attained). 

5. A listing of any additional competencies not included in the instructional 
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module, i.e., professional entry level competencies, specialization level com- 
petencies, revised advanced level competencies, and additional advanced 
level competencies. 

Each form is to be submiited to the instructor upon assessment. 

E. Each participant is required to complete a Weekly Reaction Form for 
each module. The purposes of this form are to: 

1. Determine weekly progress. 

2. Provide an estimate of time required to attain each competency. 

3. Alert the staff to the learning experiences required in the upcoming week. 

4. Obtain reactions to the content, operational guide, and concept of compe- 
tency-based teacher education. 

These forms need to be submitted to the instructors each Thursday. 

F. Field Sites 

Fritz Retsch Rita Bean 

Ambridge Area Schools McKeesport Area Schools 

States Street School Shaw Avenue 

Baden, Pa. 15003 McKeesport, Pa. 



869-2197 Afternoons 
869-4103 Mornings 



Marilyn Christian — Ezra Stieglitz 
Reading Center— C. L. 1017 
Emily DeCicco University of Pittsburgh 

Community Education Action Pittsburgh, Pa. 15213 
Home— 243-9666 621-3500 -X509 

G. Announcements 

Additional learning experiences and other pertinent information will be 
posted on a bulletin board. 

H. Professional References 

I. Books Available for Purchase 

Bond, G. L., and M. A. Tinker. Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and 
Correction, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. 

Herr, Selma D. Diagnostic and Corrective Procedure in Teaching of Read- 
j'ng, College Book Store, Los Angeles. 

Wilson, Robert M. Diagnostic and Remedial Reading, 2nd Edition, Mer- 
rill, 1972. 

2. Books on Reserve at Hillman Library 

Bond, G. L., and M. A. Tinker. Reading Difficulties: Their Diagnosis and 

Correction, Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1967. 
Dechant, Emerald. Diagnosis and Remediation of Reading Disability, 

Parker, 1968. 
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Dechant, Emerald (Ed,). Detection and Correction of Reading Difficulties, 
Meredith, 1971. 

Durr, William R. (Ed.). Reading Difficulties: Diagnosis, Correction and 
Remediation, ira, 1970. 

Harris, Albert J. How to Increase Reading Ability, McKay, 1970. 

Natchez, Gladys (Ed.). Children with Reading Problems: Classic and Con- 
temporary Issues in Reading Disability, Basic Books, 1968. 

Otto, W., and K. Koeiike (Eds.). Remedial Teaching: Research and Com- 
ment, Houghton Mifflin, 1966. 

Robinson, H. A., and S. J. Rauch (Eds.). Perspectives in Reading No. 6: 
Corrective Reading in the High School Classroom, ira, 1966. 

Roswell, F., and G. Natchez. Reading Disability: Diagnosis and Treatment, 
Basic Books, 1964 or 1971. 

Spache, George D. Toward Better Reading, Garrard, 1963. 

Wilson, Robert M, Diagnosis and Remedial Reading, Merrill, 1967. 

Zintz^ Miles. Corrective Reading, Wm, C. Brown, 1966, 

3. Books Available in Resource Room (1028 D) 

Cleland, Donald L., et al. Corrective and Remedial Reading, Pitt Reading 
Conference, 1960. 

Davis, Bonnie. A Guide to Information Sources for Reading, ira, 1972. 
Ekwail, Eldon E, Locating and Correcting Reading Difficulties, Merrill, 
1970. 

Johnson, M. S., and R. A. Kress (Eds.). Perspectives in Reading No. 7: 
Corrective Reading in the Elementary Classroom, ira, 1967. 

Jongsma, Eugene. The Cloze Procedure as a Teaching Technique, Reading 
Information Series: Where Do We Go? ira, 1971. 

Robinson, H. A., and S. J. Rauch (Eds.). Perspectives in Reading No. 6: 
Corrective Reading in the High School Classroom, \ka, 1966. 

Smith, Carl B. Establishing Central Reading Clinics: The Administrators 
Role, Target Series Book Two, ira, 1969. 

Smith, Carl B. Correcting Reading Problems in the Classroom, Target Se- 
ries Book Four, ira, 1969. 

Smith, Nila B. (Ed.). Current Issues in Reading, ira, 1969. 

Spache, George D. Good Reading for Poor Readers, Garrard. 

Sti ang, Ruth. Reading Diagnosis and Remediation, ira 4 eric/crier Read- 
ing Review Series, 1968. 

Yoakman, Gerald A. (Ed.). Readability: Finding Readable Material for 
Children, Pitt Reading Conference, 1954. 

Smith, Carl B. Treating Reading Disabilities: The Specialist's Role, Target 
Series Book Three, ira, 1969. 

4. Annotated Bibliographies (Resource Room) 

Fay, Leo. Reading in the Content Fields: An Annotated Bibliography, ira, 
1969. 

Riggs, Corinne W. Bibliotherapy: An Annotated Bibliography, ira, 1971. 
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Seels, B., and Dale E Readability and Reading: An Annotated Bibliogra- 
phy, IRA, 1971. 

Summers, Edward G. Twenty-year Annotated Index to the Reading 
Teacher, ira, 1969. 

Trela, T. M., and G. J. Becker. Case Studies in Reading: An Annotated 
Bibliography, ira, 1971. 



An Instructional Module at the Advanced Level 

General Competency 1 : Demonstrates an understanding of the nature and causes of 
reading disability. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Conducts a thorough ana'ysis of three causes Prepares paper or presents findings to group 
of reading tlisabihty with summaries of re- of students and/or facuhy members, 
searcli findings. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, Chapter 5, 6 (discusses many factors) 
Oechant 1968, Chapter o (discusses many factors) 

Dechant 1971 (Ort) 188-193 (inadequacies in reading program); (Barbe) 231-230 (in- 
structional causes); 187 (bibliography) 
Harris, Chapters 9, 10, 11 (discusses many factors) 

Natclicz (Readings) 23-86 (emotional factors); 89-156 (neurophysiological factors), 
159-216 (cultural factors) 

Johnson and Kress. 1967 (Eichenwald) 31-34 (psychophysiological factors) 

Rosewell and Natchez, Chapter 1 (general, with excellent bibliography) 

Strang, Chapter 2 (discasses many caus^'js) 
Refer to reading laboratory caso study reports or case study reports in literature (Trela 

and Becker, annotated bibliography) 
Consuh with faculty. 

General Competency 2: Develops a case stjdy for each child who has reading problems. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Organizes and writes a case siudy report and Prepares two case study reports as a result 
a plan for remediatioki based on informa- of experiences with personalized diagnostic 
tion perf-noTit to a child's reading per- teaching, 
form^nce. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional R. terences 

Harris, 310-314 (sample format) 

Dechar^t 1971, Chapter 9 (a case study and how to prepare one) 

Cleland I960 (Kress) 75-91 (sample case study) 

Roswell and Natchez, Chapter 10 (illustrative case Iiistories) 

Trela and Becker, Case ShuUes in Rending, an annotated bibliography 

Dethant (1968), 28-32 (learning and behavior checklist, also on file in resource room) 
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Attend lecture on tlu preparation of case study reports. 
Study a variety of p .cpared case studies to note format, style of writing, etc. 
Refer to folder in ihe resource room on structures for writing case study reports. 
Prepare case stu( .ts under supervision. 

General Competency 3: Follows a process oj personalized ongoing evaluation in de- 
termining the reading diifirulties o] every disabled reader. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Prepares, uses, and evaluates tools diat can Reports on the use of diree instruments 
be used for the ongci::;; cv::!i:;:tion of read- before .:olleagues and fa<:ulty member in 
ing skills. three of the following skill areas: word 

attack, comprehension, oral reading, and 

study skills. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Smith (Target Series No. 4), 38-40, 46-47 (checklists for word attack, comprehension, 
and study skills) 

Harris, 172-174 (oral reading) 
Examine "Barbe Reading Skills Checklist" (resource room). 
View filmstrips on beliavioral objectives as an aid for developing checklists. 
Use checklists with children at field sites. 

General Competency 4: Identifies materials that may be used for the treatment of 
children with reading problems. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Writes, designs, and constructs teacher-made Displays materials constructed such as Mpe 
materials that may be used in the correction recordings, charts, pictures, games, manipu- 
of word-recognition difficulties. lative materials, simple stories using sight 

words, and typewritten stories written by 

pupfJs. 

or 

Reports on use of such materials in a teach- 
ing situation. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

M. Mattleman, The Reading Teacher, 25 (February 1972) 424-429 (suggestions for 

teacher-made materials) 
J. Benbrook, "Criteria for Writing Informative Materials for Retarded Readers,** 
Elementary School Journal, 56 (May 1956) 
Workshop in which students learn how to construct a wide variety of materials. 



Specific Competency 
Writes, designs, and constructs teacher- 
made materials that may be used in correct- 
ing difficulties with comprehension and 
with study skills. 



Criterion Behavior 
Displays materials constructed such as tape 
recordings, charts, pictures, games, manipu- 
lative materials, simple stories using sight 
words, and typewritten stories written by 
pupils. 
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Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

M. Afaiileman, The Reading Teacher, 25 (Febru iry 1972) 424429 (suggestions for 

icacher rnatle materials) 
J. Benbrook, •'Crilrria for Writing Informative Materials for Retarded Readers," 
Elementary School Journal, 56 (May 1956) 
Workshop in which students learn how to construit a wide variei' of materials. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Evaluates commercial materials developf ' Reports the results of evaluation of difter- 
for specific learning needs. cut types of commercial materials, e.g., 

SRA materials, basal reading series, listening 

tapes. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Cleland, 1960, Grose 121-133 (criteria for selecting materials for disabled readers) 
Refer to folder containing prepared evaluation forms. 
Materijvls for evaluation may be obtained from 

1. Reading Lab Library 

2. Carlow College Curriculum Library 

3. Duqucsne Curriculum Library 

4. Hillnian Film Library and Regional Instructional Materials Center (Room G9.0) 

5. Scliools Library of Western Pennsylvania (N-^rthside — Babcock Blvd.) 

6. Field Sites 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Demonstrates familiarity with and admin- Administers formulas and reports results 
isiers two "formal" readability formulas: for three books that are representative of 
Dale-Chall, Spache, Flesch, etc. three content areas. Compares to resuks of 

simple readability formulas. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Spache {Cwood Reading for Poor Readers), Spaclie Readability Formula (pages depend 
on edition) 

Seels and Dale, Readability and Reading, an annotated bibliography 
Voakam, Pitt Reading Conference (conference devoted to readability) 

Examine readability formulas (available in resource room). 

Participate in workshop. 



Specific Competency 
Understands the use of the cloze technique 
as a measurement of readability, as a mea- 
surement of corupreiiension, and as an 
instructional technique in sentence compre- 
hension. 



Criterion Behavior 
Demonstrates knowledge and use of cloze 
technique in each of the situations listed. 
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Learning Experiences 

Professional References 
Seels and Dale, Readability and Reading: An Annotated bibliography 
E. Jongsma, Tiie Cloze Procedure as A Teaching Technique 

Refer to folder on "The Cloze Techni(jue*' i)y Paul Kazmierski in resource room. 



Specific Competency 
Studies research on readability and read- 
ability formulas and seeks improved pro- 
cedures. 



Criterion Behaviors 
Explains findings in the form of a research 
paper. 

or 

Presents findings to students at the pro- 
fessional entry level. 



Learning Experiences 

Professional Referen'^es 
Seels and Dale. Readability and Reading, an annotated bibliography 
Spache, Good Reading for Poor Readers, Chapter 4 

General Competency 5: Selects from a variety of methods and tcchnifjues those that are 
appropriate for use with children. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Establishes criteria for evaluating the effec- Gains approval by faculty member, 
tiveness of a particular reading method or 
program. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Dechant 1968, 190 (brief description of methods used) 

S. Rauch, "How to Evaluate a Reading Program/' The Reading Teacher, 24 (Dec. 
1970), 244-250, 
Consult with reading faculty. 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Evaluates tlie effectiveness of a particular Adequately investigates the effectiveness of 
reading method or oi a progiam used witi\ a particular approach with students at the 
students in given situations. professional entry level or with classroom 

teachers. 

Learning Experiences 
Refer to professional references from previous competency. 



Specific Competency 
Provides special activities for failure-ori- 
ented and other negatively motivated pupils 
that will stimulate their interests in read- 
ing. 

ERIC 
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Demonstrates motivation techniques in 
three role playing situations or witli two 
groups of children. 
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Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, CJiapier 17 (background information on interests) 

Dechant 1968, 172-175 (suggested activities) 
Knowledge of appropriate materials (refer to conipereiicies on materials in the resource 

module) 

Classroom observation. 

Demonstration lesson oii videotape, "Nfotivating ilie Unwilling Learner/* 

Specific Cr}mp€tency Criterion Behavior 

Designs instructional procedures that may Devises hve exercises that can be used to 
he used to detect and correct specific diffi- detect and/or correct specific problems with 
cuhies with word recognition. word recognition. 

Uses in a practical situation when appro- 
priate. 

Puts examples in resource file. 
Learning Experiences 

Professional References 
Bond and Tinker, Chapter 12 (comprelicnsive) 

Harris. Chapter 13 ([)ackground): 364-389 (correcting specific fauhs in word recogni- 
tion) 

Smith (Target Series No. 3), 58-60 (sample exercises and activities) 
Roswell and Natchez, Chapter 5 (suggestions) 
Ekwali (fiiiCd with concrete procedures) 
Refer to the resource module on "Diagnostic Evaliiaiion of Reading Progress.** See 
competencies listed untler "Diagnoses specific deficiencies in word analysis and recog- 
nition skills.'* 

Refer ^o competencies on materials in resource module. 
Participate in microteacliing ex[.eriences. 
Share sessions with colleagues. 

Take a copy of "Suggested Games for Disabled Readers." 



Specific Competency 
Devises instructional technujues for de- 
veloping^ woiii nieariings inclutlintj the use 
of context clues and the teaching of word 
meanings tlirougli the systematic study of 
words and the use of the dictionary. 



Criterion Behavior 
Prepares six lessons using (lifferent forms 
of media (e.g., workbooks, tapes, filmstrips, 
teacher-made materials, etc.). 
Uses in a practical situation when appro- 
priate. 

Puts examples in resource file. 



Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond ind Tinker, 283-91 (description of techn.'ques for developing word meaning) 

Smitli (Target Series No. 3), 60 (sample exercises) 

Harris, 400-413 (methods of teaching vocabulary) 

Ekwall (filled with concrete procedures) 
Refer to competencies on materials in resource module. 
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Participat'"^ in microteaching experiences. 
Share sessions with colleagues. 



Specific Competency 
Designs various types of exercises that may 
be employed both for diagnosing lack of 
sentence comprehension and for helping 
individuals understand the relations be- 
tween various parts of sentences and the 
thought units within sentences. 

Develops strategics that may be employed 
both for diagnosing lack of paragraph 
comprehension and for helping students to 
recognize the role of each sentence in rela- 
tion to the others. 

Designs various types of exercises that may 
be used for diagnosing and for teaching 
the comprehension the relation between 
paragraphs. 



Criterion Behavior 
Prepares five exercises at different levels 
of difficulty. 

Uses in practical situations when appropri- 
ate and puts examples in resource files. 



or 

Prepares instructional bulletin on the diag- 
nosis and the treatment of comprehension 
abilities. 



or 

Helps three teachers correct problems with 
comprehension. 



Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, 291-297 (sentence comprehension); 297-299 (comprehension of 
longer units) 

Harris, 413-422 (suggested activities for reading in thought units) 

Natchez (Robinson) 370-374 (key words in a sentence, key sentence in a paragrapli, 
main thought in a paragraph) 

Ekwall (filled with good suggestions) 
Refer to competencies on materials in the resource module. 
Workshop on instructional bulletin preparation. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Recognizes the bases for inappropriate di- Explains the concepts, 
rectional orientation habits: orientational cr 
confusions with words, transpositions Performs on test, 
among words, faulty eye movements. or 

Does brief written report. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, Chapter 13, "Treating Orientation Dil. culties" 
Harris, 372-374 (reversal errors); 231-248 (lateral dominance) 
Zintz, 56-63 (reversal errors) 

R. A. Laurita. "Reversals: A Response to Frustrations?" The Reading Teacher, 25 
(Oct. 1971), 45-51 (presents a new look at an old problem) 
Lecture by an expert in the field. 
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Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Develops activities to diagnose and correct Prepares five lessons that may be used to 
inappropriate orientation habits. correct different types of inappropriate 

orientation habits. Uses in practical situa- 
tion when appropriate. 

Learning Experiences 

Refer to professional references from previous competency. 
Experiences with children at field siter, and/or microteaching. 
Consult with expert. 



Specific Competency 
Assesses the value of hibliotlierapy in help- 
ing solve children's reading problems. 



Criterion Behavior 
Prepares and defends a jjosition paper on 
the value of bibliotherapy. 

or 

Participates in a panel discussion at a pro- 
fessional level. 

or 

Plans, implements, and reports on lessons 
with three pupils. 



Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Spache> Good Reading for Poor ReaderSy Chapter 8 (good overview of bibliotherapy) 
Natchez (Shrodes), 311-340 (the author describes the interrelationships between the 

personality of the reader and the experiences portrayed in a book) 
Riggs, BiblioiheYiipy. an annotated bibliography 

Demonstration lesson on videotape. 

General Competency 6: Recognizes the need to correct problems loith rate of compre- 
hension, study skills, and reading in the content areas. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Relies upon teacher-made tests and other Demonstrates the use of informal proce- 
informal procedures to determine the in- dures for three content areas, 
structional needs of disabled readers in 
specific content areas. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, 412-420 (diagnostic and instructional procedures) 
Fay, Reading in the Content Fields, an annotated bibliography 

View videotape on "Diagnostic Teaching: A Junior High School Math Lesson" 

(available in the resource room). 
Refer to the resource module on Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading Progress. See specific 

competency, "Devises and administers tests of literal and interpretive reading in each 

of the content fields" (p. 19). 
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Specific Competeticy Criterion Behavior 

Uses appropriaif? aciiviiies and materials lo Prepares three lessons for each of three 
develop specific content area and study content area subjects, 
skills, i.e.. inuhiiexts, multilevel texts» pupil- 
icani aciivilios, reading guides. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Robinson and Raucii (Jenkinson) 75-87 (Social Studies); Mallinson 88-101 (Science): 

(Muelder) 102-113 (Math) 
I. E. Aaron. Journal of Reading, 8 (M;;y 1965). 391-401 (^fath) 

Ekwall. 95-99 (skimming); 102-105 (dictionary skills); 106d09 (locating information) 
Examine appropriate materials. 
Lecture and discussion. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Experiments with materials and techniques Reports on the design of a series of exercises 
for diagnosing and improving rate of com- at different levels of difficulty that may be 
prehension and for developing flexibility in used for these purposes, 
adjusting speed to materials and purposes. Uses in a practical situation when appropri- 
ate. 

Reports on the value of these exercises. 
Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Smith (Target Series No. 3). 63 (sample exercises for comprehension rate) 

Spache. Toward Better Reading, Chapter 15 (the machine approach) 

Harris. 499-513 (describes various techniques) 

Ekwall. 90-94 (activities for improving rate of comprehension) 
Examine mechanical devices such as the Controlled Reader and sra Reading Accelerator 

and study feasibility of using such devices (discussion and workshop at Reading Lab 

of Allegheny Community College). 
Obsene machines being used with children. 
View demonstration lesson on videotape. 

General Competency 7: Recognizes the needs of different types of handicapped children. 

Specific Competency Criterion Rehnvinr 

Examines how psychotherapy and psycho- Establishes a rationale for adapting some 
therapeutic principles may underlie the in- of these principles in teaching situations, 
struction of those children who are emo- Defends this rationale, 
tionally disturbed. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Dahlberg, Roswell. and C^hall. "Psychotherapeutic Principles as Applied to Remedial 

Reading/' Elementary School Journal, 53 (1952), 211-217 
Roswell and Natchez, Chapter 4 (psychotherapeutic principles) 
Natchez (Arcieri and Afargolis) 418-426 (description of various approaches) 
Berkowitz and Rothman, "Remedial Reading for the Eusturbed Child/' The Clearing 

o 
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House, 30 (November 1955). 1()5.U)9 (special reading activities for the disturbed 
cliild) 

v. Axline, "Nondirective I herapy for Poor Readers/' Journal of Consulting Psychology 
(Marth-April 1947), 61-69 (definitely not outdated) 
Interview or conference with guidance 'lounselor or school psychologist. 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Shows familiarity with methods that may be Performs on rp«ir. 
used with m^'ntally retardcii and duil-nor- or 

mal children. Makes brief oral or written presentation. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, 466-47 1 (Makes suggestions. Refer to readings recommended by 
author) 

Dechant (19()8), 162-166 (description of and suggestions for teaching) 
(Jonduct interview or conference with specialist. 
Observe demonstration lessons. 

Handout on "The Slow Learner" in the resource room. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Knows what adjustments should bf made Prepares a list of recommendations, 
in the classroom for those chihircn \\'ho are or 
visually handicapped. Assists three teachers who have such chil- 

dren in their classrooms. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 
Bond and Tinker, 480-482 

E. Kirk. "The Future of Reading to Parti-iily Seeing Children," The Reading Teacher, 

24 (December 1970), 195-202 
Dechant, 1971 (Diskan) 204.219 (Eye problems. See glossary on pages 218-219.) 

Lecture and discussion by expert in this area. 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Reveals familiarity with the adjustments Gives oral or written presentation, 
that should bL^ made for children who have 
mild hearing deficiency or who are partially 
deaf. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional Reference 

Bond and Tinker, 482-184 
Lecture and discussion by expert in this area. 
Conduct interview or conference witli specialist. 
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Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Notes special procedures that should be Gives orai or written presentation. 

followed with children who have speech 

defects. 

Learnifig Experiences 

Professional Reference 

Bond and Tinker, 484-485 
Lecture and discussion by exper? in this area. 
Conduct interview or conference with spcci^Mst. 



Specific Competency 

Considers the role of subtle learning dis- 
abilities in the treatment of children with 
special reading difficulties. 



Criterion Behavior 

Participates in a panel discussion on subtle 
learning disabilities at a professional level, 
or 

Defends a position paper on dyslexia, 
or 

Establishes an operational definition of dys- 
lexia with remedial implications. 



Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Harris, 202-208 (definition of dyslexia) 

Natchez (Bryant), 397-403 (principles of special instruction for dyslexia) 
Dechant, 1968, 177-180 (teaching methods) 

Dechant, 1971, 136-144 (types of dyslexia and bibliography on page 144) 

W. Rutherford, "What is Your i>q (Dyslexia Quotient)?" (informative question and 

answer article, The Reading Teacher, 25 (Dec. 1971), 262-266 
Nila B. Smith, 1969 (Botel, Schiffman, and Natchez) "Dyslexia: Is There Such a 

Thing?" 357-391 

Film on learning disabilities. 
Lecture and discussion by specialist. 

"Checklist of Subtle Learning Disabilities" in the resource room. 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Experiments with several special methods Uses at least three of these approaches in 
that may be used in teaching children with classrooms or laboratory, 
extreme reading difficulties: Fernald, Gill- 
ingham, Monroe, etc. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 

Bond and Tinker, 471-480 (Fernald, Monroe, and Gates) 
Harris, 349-361 (word-recognition methods for severe readers) 

Nila B. Smith, 1969 (Harris) 392-405 (Special theories for teaching reading: Delacato, 
^ Kephart, etc.) 
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Observe demonstration lessons in clinics. 

View videotape on demonstration of Fernald and Gillingham methods. 

General Competency 8: Involves the parent in the cooperative effort necessary to help 
children with special reading difficulties. 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Designs a format for an initial parent con- Shares format with and obtains approval of 
fcrcnce. faculty member. 

Learning Experiences 

Study prepared questionnaires, information forms, etc. (on file in the resource room). 
React to videotape on "Simulated Parent Intake Conference." 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Conducts and evaluates initial conferences Conducts and/or supervises three real-life 
with parents using prepared format. or simulated parent conferences. Evaluates 

strengths and weaknesses of conferences. 

Learning Experiences 

Role playing with colleagues. 

Observe and take part in simulations on videotape. 



Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Conducts ongoing conferences with parents Conducts and/or supervises reporting ses- 
to share information and to give an honest, sions with three parents, 
sincere appraisal of the learning situation. 

Learning Experiences 

Practice with colleagues. 
Assistance by faculty members. 

General Competency 9: Contributes to the development of special facilities for children 
with reading difficulties 

Specific Competency Criterion Behavior 

Establishes guidelines for the referral and Presents guidelines in the form of a paper 

selection of children to a speciaJ reading or oral report. 

center. 

Learning Experiences 

Professional References 
C. Smith, Establishing Central Reading Clinics: The Administrator's Role, Target 
Series No. 2 

Conduct interviews and conferences with reading specialists and supervisors. 
•Spp^nlder on "Establishing Central Reading Clinics'* in the resource room. 
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WEEKLY REACTION FORM 



Title of Module: 



N; 



iainc 



Week of 



1. List specilic competencies that were masterc() this week. Describe experiences that led to the 
attuinmeiu of each competency. Indicate the approximate number of tioui^ ol work required 
to attain each competency. 



2. List those competencies that were selected but not yet mastered. Describe experiences, if 
any, that were attempted with each competency. 



3. List specific competencies that you plan to work on during the coming week. 



Comment on any or all of the following items: 
(a) the content of the instructional module 



(b) the adequacy of the operational gaide 



(c) the concept and feasibility of competency based teacher education in reading 
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GUIDE FOR VIEWKNG VIDEOTAPE 
"Motivating the Unwilling Reader" 



The lesson on this videotape demonstrates how special activities (or failure-oriented and other 
negatively motivated pupils can stimulate their interests in reading. The tape was made at the 
Falk School with children in the primary group. 

1. What evidence is there that these children are reluctant to read? 



2- What types of motivational technir/ies were used? 



3. Were these techniques successful? 



4. Do you feel that competition is a healthy approach to motivating children? 



5. What is the difference between internal and external motivation? 



6. What other types of reinforcement systems could work witJi children? 



7. Other comments: 
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GUIDE FOR VIEWING VIDEOTAPE 
"Simulated Parent Intake Intei*view** 



The purpose of this videotape is to develop an awareness of (he structure and elements of an 
initial conference. The experience of viewing this simulated conference should lead to the de- 
sign of a format for a parent-intake interview. 

1. Define the rotx^ of the parent and interviewer in the conference. 



2. Develop an outline of the basic structure of the interview, i.e., introduction, school history, 
etc. 



3. Develop a list of the questions that you would ask in a conference with a parent as a result 
of viewing this videotape. 



4. Comment on the techniques used by the interviewer to establish and maintain rapport with 
the parent. 



5. Do you feel that this was an effective initial parent intake interview? 



6. Other comments: 
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GU^DE FOR VIEWING VIDEOTAPE 
"Diagnostic Teaching: A Junior High School Math Lesson** 



Diagnostic teaching requires that the teacher continually examine and reexamine student prog- 
ress and insure that children are taught at levels at which they can succeed. The brief lesson 
on this videotape demonstrates the use of such an approach with a small group of junior high 
school students. 

1* Describe how the teacher informally examines and reexamines each student's progress 
throughout the lesson* 



2. Do you feel that this lesson is basically teacher centered, student centered, or student and 
teacher centered? How does this approach affect the lesson? 



3. Comment on the value and appropriateness of the questions asked by the teacher. 



4. What do you feel was emphasized most in this lesson: math concepts, math facts, or math 
procedures? Support your answer. 



5. Other comments: 



o 
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QUESTIONNAIRE USED FOR FINAL EVALUATION OF PILOT STUDY 

Check appropriate boxes: 

SUfF □ Participant □ 

Treatment of Special Reading Difficulties □ 
Diagnostic Evaluation of Reading Progress □ 

Directions: 

Please be specific when answering questions and writing comments. Support your responses 
with illustrations and examples. Use additional space if necessary. 

Staff members are asked to comment on only those points considered applicable. 

I. Content and Structure of the Instixictional Module 

A. Does the content, for the most par:, meet the purpose of this module? 

B. Do the general competencies encompass the area under consideration? 

C. Do specific competencies lead to the development of each general competency? 

D. Are the specific competencies listed appropriately at the advanced level? 

Are theie any that should be listed at a higher or lower level of competency? 

E. Were all of the criterion behaviors a realistic means of assessing the attainment of 
each competency? 

F. Comments: 



II. Student Orientation and Management System 

A. Were the group orientation sessions effective in terms of 

1. introducing the concepts of the program and 

2. providing sufficient directions to function in the program? 

B. Were the individual preparticipation assessment conferences helpful in determining 
competencies in relationship to the instructional module? 

C. Did you find the special topics presented to the group on Mondays appropriate, help- 
ful, and sufficient? 

D. Do you feel that the instructional materials available in the Hillman Library, the 
resource room, and the University book store provided sufficient professional refer- 
ences? 

E. Were the field sites adequate in providing experiences for working with children? 

F. Was there a satisfactory communication system estab?»Jhed between the participants 
and the staff? 

G. Comments: 



III. As a result of your experiences, comment on the concept and feasibility of competency- 
based teacher education in reading. 



Name (optional) 
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"Naturally, driver training can*t be taught without an automobile, 
so please pick one up at the bookstore, ..." 



Reproduced by permission of artist Tony Saltzman. From Phi Delta Kappan. 



. . . to this mix of pressures and counterpressures the schools 
respond by doing on any Tuesday just about what they did on 
the previous Tuesday. . . The problems are left with the 
teachers. Their proper leaders — the professional corps, the 
guild, the gatekeepers — exist only in name. There is no doc- 
trine to unite them, no body of scholarship to legitimate them, 
no long investment in the preparation for teaching to com- 
mand their dedication. . . . 

If better public education in better public schools is to be 
provided . . . the whole enterprise of education will have to 
be taken with greater seriousness. . . It can be done. The ques- 
tion is how to set such change going at a sufficient depth and 
on a sufficient scale to make a difference in the system as a 
whole. . . , 



QUAUTY CONSIDERATIONS 
IN TEACHER EDUCATION 




— Harry S, Broudy 

The Real World of the Public Schools 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972 
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Chapter Nineteen 



Early and Frequent Experiences with Children 

John C. Manning 



The Commission strongly recommends that all teacher education programs in 
reading provide for direct experiences with children early in the sequence and 
frequently throughout the sequence. Practiced educators conclude that such first- 
hand learning experiences are of major value even though evidence of greater 
teaching competence cannot yet be documented statistically. This chapter will 
provide recommendations for firsthand experiences in preservice preparation as 
they relate both to attitude development and to skills development. Obviously 
teachers who are involved with inservice programs already are working with 
children. 



Attitude Development 

It would be unwise to suggest that all teachers* attitudes toward children are 
formed during professional preparation years. More than likely, undergraduate 
education students previously have established their own standards for acceptable 
child behavior and have adopted various verbal strategies and emotional stances 
for coping with undesirable behaviors. Perhaps the first distress of the student 
teaching experience is the unpleasant discovery that many preconceived behavior 
control strategies simply don*t work. The point to be made is that undergraduates 
come to teacher education programs with some long-term and well-established 
notions about children and about the ways children learn. 

Unfortunately, however, most undergraduates in education are unfamiliar with 
child behaviors in modern school settings. And, it could be added, so are most 
parents. 



Attitudes Related to School Background 

Many of the attitudes toward children, schools, and learning exhibited by 
undergraduate education students are the direct results of prior schooling. If 
earlier personal school experiences were highly structured and teacher directed, 
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and if these experiences resulted in school successes, then, more than likely, 
similarly structured procedures would be evident in the instructional protocols of 
the beginning teacher. And a contrary case for unstructured or pupil-directed 
school experiences could be made. 

What seems clear is that one's own schooling, lo a significant degree, effects 
subsequent classroom instructional behaviors and attendant attitudes toward 
learning and children. 

Teachers of teachers, therefore, are not providing early and frequent experi- 
ences with children simply to develop wholesome teacher attitudes and sensitive 
instructional skills. Indeed, in many instances, the major task of tlie professor is 
to change the behaviors and attitudes of the undergraduate v/hen such changes 
appear in the best interest of that student and the children to be taught. 

Attitudes Affected by Cultural Background 

Undergraduate attitudes toward children and learning have been affected by 
the attitudes of the college or university faculty; by existing public school attitudes 
expressed by pupils, teachers, and administrators; and by prevailing community 
attitudes expressed by parents and citizens. Another major factor affecting ui.der- 
graduate attitudes toward children in school-learning situations is the cultural 
backgrounds of those undergraduate students. It is recognized that through ac- 
culturation and assimilation many cultural values have been compromised and 
some, lost; however, many cultural values do remain. In certain cultures, a high 
value is placed on education and the infallibility of the teacher is implied, 
though not always evident. Other cultures place no value on public education and 
have been legally sustained in their efforts to secure a home-community education 
for their children. Obviously, such cultural backgrounds will significantly affect 
the attitudes of undergraduate teacher candidates. 

Another significant circumstance is religion, especially if the undergraduate's 
formal education has been completed in a church-sponsored school. Gra<iuates of 
these schools often have similarly developed, definite attitudes relative to the 
learning environment and to the roles of teachers and pupils in that environment 
because the instructional practices and behavior-control procedures generally 
reflect the religious tenets of the sponsoring church. (This statement does not 
imply any criticism of such schools because obviously they serve the nation well.) 

In summary, the undergraduate enrolled in a teacher-education program has 
been affected by many people, institutions, and ideas. This student is, then, an 
amalgam of prior experiences, personal attitudes, values, and goals. Because of 
prior school experiences and a particular cultural background, the student has 
evolved definite ideas about schools, about children's behavior in schools, and 
about what children need to learn. Firsthand experiences by a young adult 
working with children are necessary to offset any attitudes which are inap- 
propriate. 
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Understanding Emotional Behavior 

It would be clifRciilt to imagine an undergraduate desiring a career as a teaclier 
entering a preparation program without some extensive interest in and prior 
involvement with children in other than school situations. These relatively 
informal experiences, no doubt, significantly affect the attitudes of the under- 
graduate toward the behaviors of children in group situations. 

The undergiaduate, through informal observation and reflection, probably 
can observe a wide range of verbal behaviors and will conclude that the verbal 
activities of children affect the various roles which indi\'idual children play 
within the group, A wide range of individual emotional beliaviors which affect 
and condition the dynamics of the group will also be observed. Further observa- 
tion will reveal distinct changes in the emotional and cognitive dynamics of the 
group as individual behaviors are accepted or rejected by a recognizable, but not 
a definable, ^oup consensus. 

Frequent nrsthand experiences will help the student develop strategies for 
curbing the aggressive or hostile child, perhaps by appeals to tlie child*s sense 
of fair play or by appropriate reinforcement. The student also may develop 
sensitivities toward the child who is physically impaired, emotionally damaged, 
economically distraught, or culturally different. And strategies can be developed 
for including such children as active participants in group activities. 

As a conseqiience of early experiences the undergraduate, upon entrance into 
a professional preparation program, should have developed some sophisticated 
competencies, both cognitive and affective, in dealing with individual children 
within the group and with the group in play or in learning activity. 

Experiences in Different Program Phases 

Following is a somewhat extensive discussion of five components of a teacher- 
education program whicli provides early and frequent experiences with children. 
It is tempting to be prescriptive here concerning the sequence and the duration 
of those experiences. However, the realities of institutional restraints, of financial 
and faculty resources, and of philosophical and pedagogical directions of existing 
teacher-training progiams all compromise any such ex cathedra notions. 

Experiences With Children in the Introduction to Education 

Almost universally accepted as a component of tlie total professional prepara- 
tion is an introductory course which has various directions and nomenclatures. 
Frequently, the content of this course consists of some activities in which the 
teacher candidate comes into contact with children in settings outside the school. 
Settlement houses, day care centers, youth organizations, and church-sponsored 
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activities, for example, provide experiences for undergraduates. Generally, 
though not always, these sponsoring agencies also provide some supervision of 
the candidates' volunteer activities. Unfortunately, such experiences sometimes 
are far too narrow and are too far removed from the realities of child beliaviors 
in school settings. 

What seems needed is a more extensive and intensive experience involving at 
least three social units: the sdiool, the home, and the immediate neighborhood 
or community. 

It is difficult to detail a complete list of activities to be exj>erienced, though 
some are obvious. In school settings the undergraduate could assist in playground 
or bus supervision, in the cafeteria, durii;^ indoor play and formal physical 
education programs, in hallway monitoring duties, and in caring for children 
who become ill in school. The undergraduate could investigate the school and 
neighborhood social life of a child experiencing difficulty in school learning. 
This latter, of course, is a natural extension of a school activity. All school 
activities, exclusive of the instructional ones, could be planned to permit maximum 
opportunity for undergraduates to participate meaningfully in the daily dynamics 
of an elementary school. 

In family situations, the possibilities for social interactions are more extensive 
but perhaps more difficult to arrange. Accompanying mothers on shopping 
trips with vigorous school age children and their younger siblings can provide 
a revealing view of the strategies children employ to satisfy needs. Accompanying 
a parent and child for a dental appointment can provide an enlightening view 
of a child's emotional behavior. Recreational activities, such as family picnics or 
birthday parties, or even a routine task like babysitting, provide ideal op- 
portunities to study child behaviors in family surroundings. What is sought is a 
clearer picture of child behaviors in home settings where the restraints of be- 
haviors are determined by parental rather than school standards. Such knowledge, 
it is hypothesized, would provide a better understanding regarding why children 
behave as they do in school, and perhaps provide the undergraduate with 
strategies to foster wholesome social and emotional development of pupils. 

Care must be exerted regarding the selection of the schools, of the school 
children, of the families, and, of course, of the community in which the first ex- 
periences are obtained. Also, the intellectual and emotional timbre of the under- 
graduate should be considered in making placements. 

Inadvertently, we could provide opportunities with some children, parents, 
and schools which would be so satisfactory as to be classified as antiseptic. On the 
other hand, experiences could be extended which would be so emotionally, 
culturally, and economically debilitating that the undergraduate might not be 
able to place such circumstances in proper perspective. Perhaps, then, within 
each classroom or school unit, certain individual children and families could be 
identified to provide the undergraduate a wide range of experiences, both 
pleasurable and emotionally taxing. 

One word of caution. When teacher training personnel come into contact with 
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social units such as families and communities, the representatives of those in- 
stitutions need to exert great care and sensitivity concerning the behaviors of 
those social units. People are as they are, and many do not want to be changed 
by snoopy outsiders. In all matters such as these where people, feelings, values, 
goa)s» and existing conditions interact, the responsibility for equanimity and 
social tranquility clearly rests wiU\ the social institutions. 

Experiences With Children Related to Psychology of Learning 

A course in the psychology of learning (with a major emphasis on observation 
of children) should also be included in the professional preparation sequence. The 
course should analyze human learning behaviors to the extent that such behaviors 
can be generalized and applied to classroom learning tasks. 

Courses in the psychology of learning would be more effective in contributing 
to the professional preparation of teachers if relationships between controlled 
laboratory experimentation and school learning could be established. Or, at least, 
the laboratory experimentation could be justified on the basis of some hypothe- 
sized school objective. 

There appears to be need for observations of children of various chronological 
age levels and of various intellectual capacities while performing similar and 
dissimilar learning tasks. These observations should be followed by analyses of 
the complexity of the learning task and of the behaviors of the pupil in confront- 
ing, succeeding at, or failing at that task. As teacher-education students observe 
children struggling to learn, the necessity for teaching strategies becomes obvious. 

What seems very desirable is a psychology of learning course which focuses on 
the learning behaviors of children, utilizes procedures to analyze those behaviors 
in termL ot task complexity, and provides opportunities for undergraduates to 
interact with children in a wide variety of unstructured and controlled child- 
learning situations. 

Experiences in Observing Language Behaviors 

The study of oral language development is critical to an understanding of 
language readiness factors as these factors relate to beginning reading instruction. 
.Simils^rly vital is an understanding of the phonological and syntactical differ- 
ences among various regional dialects of American English. In certain areas of 
the nation to a greater or lesser degree, reading teachers must be aware of and 
sensitive to language differences resulting from native language interferences, 
cultural and ethnic differences, and language impoverishment. All such language 
differences are readily distinguishable and need not be ultimate impediments to 
learning to read the written English language. 

There are many language development activities which could involve frequent 
experiences with children. An analysis of the language differences (phonological, 
morphological, and syntactical) among various language groups could be ac- 
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complished through school and community interactions between undergraduates 
and children. Taped storytelling episodes or play-talk experiences would prove 
useful in determining specific differences among languages and in projecting 
difficulties that might arise when grapliemic relationships need to be established 
in formal reading programs. 

Language differences among children* at various chronological ages similarly 
could be studied to determine different levels of oral language readiness at various 
levels in developmental reading programs. 

The language development study proposed Iiere, then, should include the 
following phases: 

1. The study of the oral and written systems of the English language and the 
relationships between those two systems. 

2. Developing phonetic transcription skills and interpretation skills with pho- 
netic code systems. 

S. Understandings of language differences gained through experiences with 
children. 



Inductive Experiences in Methods 

Pivotal to the development of highly efficient reading teachers is the under- 
graduate reading methods course. The reading methods course described here is 
built upon extensive experimentation and evaluation and was first cited in the 
literature by Durrell (/). Currently, such a course is taught by the Division of 
Elementary Education, University of Minnesota, on an academic-quarter basis. 
All activities of the course are conducted in the Minneapolis public schools. The 
support of a school system and the use of public or private school facilities are 
essential to the success of any course similar to tlie one detailed here. 

The initial phase of the course includes intensive instruction in methods and 
in materials for tutoring a child with a reading disability. While educators may 
not agree that inexperienced undergraduate students should be used in instructing 
pupils who are failing in reading, past experience concludes otherwise. Several 
factors would support involvement of failing pupils in the undergraduate methods 
course. Undergraduate students are highly motivated by the challenge of helping 
a child with a reading disability. In addition, most classroom teachers and even 
remedial specialists do not have the time for individual, one-hour tutoring sessions. 
The failing child reacts favorably to individual attention; undergraduates, in 
turn» invest significant preparation time for the tutoring sessions. 

This initial six-hour phase is conducted by lecture and by demonstration 
teaching. The content includes methods of reviewing vocabulary and reinforcing 
skills, methods of conducting oral reading for instructional purposes, and pro- 
cedures for integrating game activities into the tutoring sequence. As the work 
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progresses, there is continuous effort to correlate all tutoring with the efforts of 
the classroom teacher. All tutoring program content is taken directly from the 
classroom reading program. 

The tutoring sessions are of forty-minute duration followed by forty minutes of 
critique, demonstration teaching, and lecturinjT twice a week. Public school 
pupils are assigned to the undergraduates on the basis of the undergraduates' 
age-level preferences. Priority is given to those public school pupils in greatest 
need of tutoring services as determined by the classroom teacher. The tutoring 
sessions are conducted in the regular classroom whenever possible, and it is not 
uncommon to have as many as four imdergraduate tutors in one classroom. 

The work of the undergraduates is closely supervised by the course instructor 
and by graduate students at the master or doctorate levels. The specific instruc- 
tional plans of the undergraduate are reviewed for all tutoring sessions, and on- 
the-spot demonstradon teaching by the graduate students or by the course 
instructor is a daily occurrence. Following the tutoring sessions, frank discussion 
is held regarding undergraduate performance. In large groups or in smaller 
informal sessions, observed methodology is critically analyzed and alternative 
techniques are specified. 

As students gain experience, competence, and confidence, there is less need for 
critical analysis; and at a later point in the course, developmental reading 
methods are the major topics for study and discussion. 

Concurrent with the initial tutoring efforts and continuing throughout the 
course, readings on the theoretical aspects of reading instruction are assigned 
with study guide questions. These readings are not generally discussed during 
the course although, if serious questions arise, they could be. The undergraduate 
is entirely responsible for the assigned readings aspect of the course, and periodic 
assessments are made. 

During the second half of the course, undergraduates are assigned small groups 
of children. The group assigned to an undergraduate is generally the classroom 
reading group in which the tutored pupil is placed. At this point, the reading 
curriculum used by the classroom teacher is followed by the imdergraduate. This 
procedure assures a sequential and correlated reading program for the pupils. 
As a part of the daily plan, the imdergraduate prepares a ten-minute independent 
practice activity for his group; and while pupils use the independent materials, 
the university student discusses plans for a subsequent lesson with the classroom 
teacher. 

As with the tutoring sessions, the classroom group experiences are closely 
supervised. Specific methodologies and practices are outlined by the course in- 
structors and then practiced under observation by the undergraduates. 

A highly sophisticated methods bank is available for independent study by the 
undergraduates. This methods bank is comprised of reading curriculum materials 
and accompanying magnetic tapes. These tapes direct the student through various 
skill sequences contained in teachers' manuals. The tapes also include specific 
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directions for alternative niethods, and actual classroom materials are included 
in eacli instructional kit. I'he instructional kits correspond to the various levels 
of developmental reading programs. 

In addition to the self-pacing instructional kits, videotapes of demonstration 
lessons using various curriculum materials are available. The purpose of the 
niethods bank is to provide immediate and continuing instructional assistance to 
undergraduates during the methods course on an as-needed basis. 

In summary, the undergraduate reading methods course described here has 
at least four identifiable components. The first is development of understanding 
of the reading process and of the general field of reading instruction obtained 
through directed readings, through the use of detailed study guides, and through 
periodic assessments of undergraduate progress. 

The second component is more practical and pragmatic. Through lecture and 
demonstration teaching, undergraduates are provided eclectic instructional tech- 
niques which are not peculiar to any one reading program but are adaptable to 
all. Tliird, the student is regularly involved with pupils. Through closely 
supervised tiUoring and group instructional experiences, the undergraduate is 
provided an opportunity to test immediately the efficiency of the proposed 
methodologies and to determine the extent to which such techniques are com- 
patible with his own evolving teaching styles. He can learn how children respond 
to different approaches and how differently they progress. 

The last component of tlie methods course involves the individualized use of a 
methods bank of curriculum and instructional materials, magnetic and video- 
tapes, and otiier electronic equipmeni to broaden one's knowledge of alternative 
techniques. 

Professional Internship 

The capstone of the undergraduate professional preparation sequence can be 
a year's internsliip program in the pui)lic schools, accomplished either in the 
senior undergraduate year in place of tiie student teaching experience or in a 
fifth year. 

The internship year should include at least four types of public school ex- 
periences: 

1. Observation of classroom instruction and participation in group-learning 
activities. 

2. Development of instructional materials to intensify or reinforce pupil-learn- 
ing activities. 

3. Teaching under direct observation followed by participation in institutional 
critiques. 

4. Longer teaching experi'jnces with university supervision. 
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Presently, too many student teaching programs are confined to one or two 
classroom situations. Proposed here is a series of experiences during which a wide 
range of instructional competencies, teaching styles, and behavior modification 
strategies could be observed. Encouraged also is undergraduate participation in 
instructional tasks for groups of children at various chronological age levels and 
at various levels of achievement. These activities should be coordinated by a 
public school master teacher who is solely responsible for the supervision of the 
public school activities of undergraduates. 

The master teacher /supervisor should be chosen jointly by the public school 
and the teacher-training institution, with the latter assuming all financial responsi- 
bilities. However, in some instances, where the number of undergraduates to be 
supervised is small, shared financial responsibility could be determined. 

There is a prevailing point of view that dichotomizes student supervision 
responsibilities between college and public school and in all too many instances 
presents the undergraduate with conflicting values and methodological alterna- 
tives. That such values and alternatives exist is not at issue. What is debilitating 
to the undergraduate is thai often a choice has to be made which compromises 
the already tenuous position of the undergraduate in the public school setting. 

Another major impediment to highly efficient classroom service to children is 
the paucity of instructional materials which involve all pupils in meaningful 
individualized learning activities. There is a significant difference between 
curriculum materials which basically contain a content of skills or concepts to 
be acquired and instructional materials which assist the learner in acquiring 
that content. Considerable time during the internship year should be devoted to 
the preparation, classroom trial, and evaluation of these needed instructional 
materials. 

At a point determined by the master teacher/supervisor, the undergraduate 
should assume full responsibility for a classroom instructional program in reading. 
This teaching should be done initially under the observation of the master 
teacher with ample time provided following the instructional sessions for critique 
and planning. These undergraduate teaching experiences should in no way 
relieve the certified classroom teacher of overall responsibility for the ongoing 
reading curriculum. 

Gradually, and if appropriate, the observed teaching sessions would be re- 
duced and finally replaced by supervised teaching experiences, a process which 
implies less frequent observations of shorter duration. 

Both the teaching under observation and the supervised teaching experiences 
could be conducted in a number of classrooms at various chronological and 
achievement levels. This plan would not preclude a decision to spend more time 
in one classroom to develop a longer sequence of instruction. In this case, a shared 
sujjervisory responsibility between classroom teacher and the master teacher/ 
supervisor should be effected. 
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Summary 

Much controversy surrounds the professional education of teachers. Recent 
and past surveys of teachers in service have revealed quite negative attitudes 
concerning the adequacy of their own professional preparation programs. State 
legislatures vacillate in the direction and sequence of certification programs, and 
academicians traditionally have downgraded the college of education. 

We have barely begun the very difficult task of developing a discipline of 
teaching, a science of teaching, if you will, which has its feet planted firmly on 
technical competence. There remains, in spite of improvements in teacher educa- 
tion programing, an alarming lack of instructional expertise in classroom diag- 
nostic teaching. Much of this is the obvious result of inadequate undergraduate 
experiences. 

There appears to be a critical need for greater utilization of public school 
personnel and facilities in reading methods blocks and in other experiences in 
the teacher education program. Undergraduate professional preparation at pres- 
ent is too isolated from the realities of public school problems. Cooperative ven- 
tures between campus and school are needed if meaningful experiences for 
students entering the teaching profession are to be developed. 

Much greater use of demonstrauon teaching and critique should be encouraged 
in all methods phases of teacher-education programing. Almost universally, pro- 
posed reading methods are never put to the test of books and children, and 
methodology is often studied as history. Clearly, if formal instruction has any 
relation to learning, such instruction should be applicable in real school situations 
in which future teachers work directly with children. 

Colleges and schools of education need to address themselves vigorously to 
the major problems of reading instruction which exist in the schools. By con- 
fronting critical problems in the schools, by testing hypotheses and directions, uy 
becoming involved in distressing curriculum and methodological decisions, by 
sharing instructional successes and failures^ perhaps we all can learn. And, per- 
haps, out of this involvement will develop teachers who are so highly skilled 
in the diagnostic teaching of reading that educators will earn a new degree of 
marked respect from the public they serve. 

RJEFERENCE 

1. Durreil, Donald D. "Training Teachers for Today's Reading Program," in J. Allen Figurel 
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Demonstrations of School-Site 
Involvement Procedures 

Conrad Seamen and Robert B. Ruddell 



The tiresome debate over whether firsthand experiences for teacher education 
should he provided in campus laboratory schools or in public schools often is based 
on concerns related to budget distributions and administrative power instead of 
being based on concerns for program quality. If our first aim is excellence of teacher 
performance and if we subscribe to the view that preparation at the truly pro- 
fessional level includes laboratory experiences, clinical teaching, and internship 
teaching, then we sliall agree tliat students need experiences in both the controlled 
environment of the campus laboratory learning center and in the public or private 
schools. 

The campus school is conveniently located, has the freedom to innovate without 
community repercussions, and has a faculty that is specially qualified, oriented 
toward teacher education, and professionally dedicated. The campus school can, 
therefore, provide certain carefully planned and closely supervised experiences which 
even t!ie best public schools usually are unable to offer. In the . campus center the 
students can see the most advanced practices demonstrated, and they can test 
themselves and their theories through sequences of brief laboratory experiences on 
the individual steps in the teaching-learning processes. Later, in public schools they 
can "put it all together" while exi>eriencing some of the hard knocks of rugged 
reality and learning to cope with and adapt to divergent situations. 

In this chapter, Seamen, who serves both as a methods course instructor and as a 
demonstration teacher, describes firsthand experiences in a campus laboratory school. 
Ruddell, a university professor of reading education and a leader in inservice 
education programs, describes an experiment in providing preservice and inservice 
education exi>eriences in a public school which works cooperatively with a university. 
The research component in this public school experiment makes it especially notable, 
even though that phase cannot be explained here. — Editors 



Part 1: Involvement Experiences in a Campus School 
CcNRAD Seamen 

A little more than a decade ago, while schools of education were frantically 
trying to supply the nation's increasing demand for teachers, American industry 
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and the Madison Avenue medicine men got together and decided to cure the 
reading maladies in the schools. The reformers j^eddled slick hardware, quickie 
cures, and miracle methods with a hard-sell that convinced the public, some 
professionals, and many beginning teachers to buy an easy ride to reading success 
in the classroom. The beginning teachers were, perhaps, most suscepti!)Ie to the 
enticing blandishments of ad men and industrial public relations programs. 
Having been a passive participant in traditional methods courses and having 
had a minimal period of actual experience with children, these teachers could 
hardly be expected to resist buying a ticket to instant successi 

Despite the tinsel, the success-or-failure scene in the 1960s looked all too fami- 
liar to the practiced eyes of many educational leaders. The problems of the 
reluctant reader, the learning disabled, the linguistically different, and the 
economically disadvantaged still littered the landscape. The most able readers 
and the troubled problem readers still were performing identical tasks at the 
same pace in most classrooms. Beginning teachers were pouring into the schools 
ill equipped to cope with the wide range of reading abilities they encountered, 
and educational leaders were worried about the eventual outcomes. The naivety 
of expecting innovative materials and superficially learned methods to result in 
effective reading instruction was increasingly obvious, but preprofessionals seldom 
were given opportunities to try out different teaching techniques, to evaluate 
different materials, or to test their own competencies until they engaged in 
student teaching — the point of no return in their preparation programs. 

Five years ago, being aware ol these concerns, several faculty members at the 
Falk Laboratory School, University of Pittsl^iir^h, set out to discover, implement, 
and test modifications in teather-cducation pructices which might be more effec- 
tive. Wanting to know the recommendations of those people most involved 
in reading instruction, they asked student teachers, inservice teachers, admin- 
istiative-supervisory personnel, and professors of education, "How can the prep- 
aration of teachers be drastically improved so that all children have the 
opportiuiities to become good readers?" The responses, not unpredictably, were 
quite similar: 

1. Student teachers said they needed to get into the schools sooner and work 
with children much earlier. 

2. Inservice teachers felt that methods courses would have been more valuable 
'f they had involved children instead of studying without apphcation. 

$. Supervisory workers sijggested that preprofessionals spend move time in 
the classrooms of superior teachers. They felt an indepth knowledge of a 
flexible, personalized learning environment would help students develop 
professional attitudes and a true concern for the improvement of children's 
education. 

4. Focusing on direct involve, ent, professors of education asked that their 
students be placed in situations where the classroom teachers would imple- 
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ment competency-based course objectives and provide studentj with the 
opportunity to work with children at every stage of learning. 

Clearly, the main thrust of these remarks was that students preparing for 
teaching need much more direct involvement with children, high quality ex- 
periences in learning methods, and superior supervision in their training. 

In order to improve upon prior student experiences, the Falk School team 
decided, in cooperation with a few professors from the departments of Elementary 
Education and Reading-Language Arts, to experiment with certain methods 
course improvements on the campus school site. To establish quality control with 
consistent supervision and evahiation, the team attempted to articulate methods 
course objectives more precisely witli participation experiences in flexible, per- 
sonalized, professional development activities at four levels: 1) introductory 
experiences, 2) laboratory experiences, 3) clinical teaching experiences, and 
4) internship experiences. Successes with these efforts to provide real professional 
education during the five-year period make it possible to recommend some of 
the following practices for consideration elsewhere. 

Introduction to Personalized Teaching 

In the sophomore ye^r, before entering the school ot education, some students 
were permitted to register for Introduction to Personalized Teaching — an indi- 
vidual tutoring experience offered under the direction of a master teacher. This 
course was planned to give the -i^^ident an informal introduction to children's 
communication processes and to the related learning processes. Laboratory work 
with one or two children throughout the term provided opportunities for induc- 
tive learning at an introductory level of principles related to individual diagnosis, 
individual learning styles, instructional planning, and techniques of teaching 
different types of reading and language skills. 

During his supervised work in this course, the student carried out activities 
such as the following: 

1. Observed specific types of lessons taught by the master teachers and learned 
to relate the teaching of communications skills to specific learning theories 
through analytical discussions of objectives, procedures, and pupil responses. 

2. Analyzed a child's difficulties by assessing background information and 
using simple diagnostic techniques. 

3. Built an appropriate program to develop the child's communication skills, 
giving particular attention to the child's attention span, preferred learning 
modality, and rate of learning. 

4. Selected or prepared appropriate materials, activities, and experiences to 
carry out the learning program and involve the child purposefully. 

5. Kept a log of his activities and synthesized his notes as an informal case 
study on the child. 
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Questions may arise concerning the professional ethics of permitting an 
untrained novice to tutor individual children. However, it must be recognized 
that while a novice would not be prepared to work effectively with groups, 
almost any intelligent person can be of some real help to the individual child. 

Through these firsthand experiences the college sophomore can discover some 
of the learning difficulties children have, the detailed knowledge of skills which 
is required for competent teaching, and why instruction must be differentiated 
instead of dished out en masse. Early experiences can transform the student from 
the usual passive pedant into an excited, seeking learner in future methods and 
psychology courses. These experiences also can help the student reassess the 
appropriateness of his career selection, allowing liim ample time for a change 
before he has made further investments of time and money. 

Laboratory Experiences in a Methods Course 

An introductory course in reading and language arts, taught in the campus 
school during the junior year, made possible the immediate testing and applica- 
tion of instructional techniques while working with small groups of children 
in the classroom environment. This was one of five methods courses taught con- 
currently, and students spent their mornings or afternoons in the classrooms 
trying out different techniques that were Introduced in the courses. Each student 
was encouraged to learn through experimentation which methods v.crc most suc- 
cessful for him while attempting to utilize sound principles of instruction. 

In his daily work with small groups the student: 

1. Administered an individual reading inventory and used his findings to plan 
instructionaJ objectives for small groups. 

2. Demonstrated an understanding of linguistic principles by planning and 
teaching inductive lessons in three aspects of language structure: phonemes, 
morphemes, and syntax. 

3. Stated specific objectives for teaching word-attack and study skills and 
planned lessons that could be incorporated into the cooperating teacher's 
unit plans. 

4. Demonstrated an understanding of the comprehension construct by develop- 
ing lessons that involved analysis of meaning, synthesis, generalization, and 
the acquisition of information. 

5. Developed techniques to obtain vigorous pupil involvement by using ap- 
propriate teacher-made and commercial materials. 

6 Developed literary appreciation along with listening, speaking, and writing 
skills by guiding children's participation in oral reading, choral reading, 
creative dramatics, puppetry, playwriting, or role playing. 

Through this set of firsthand experiences, the student obtained an overview 
of the specific reading and language skills in the curriculum, learned how to 
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organize groups for personalized teaching, and discovered the values of different 
instructional approaches. 

Clinical Teaching: Student Teaching 

While laboratory experiences give the student an opportunity to test different 
approaches and techniques that are recommended to him, clinical teaching gives 
the student responsibility for planning sequences of lessons which produce 
definite learning outcomes. Clinical teaching is closely supervised by a master 
teacher, and the student is helped to analyze his practices in detail to determine 
why some instructional efforts are more successful than others. 

In the Falk School pilot experiments, most students at the student teaching 
level were ready for a clinical experience. During the student teaching block, 
two methods courses were offered so that students could continue to put into 
immediate prat.tice certain teaching principles that they were learning. A special 
effort was made to coordinate the course study, the student teaching, and the 
evaluation of teaching competency. In order to fulfill this effort, the faculty 
developed a brief list of instructional tasks, representing teaching competencies, 
for the weekly student teaching requirements. The weekly tasks focused upon a 
particular theme, and during the two methods-class sessions during any week, 
the students were given an opportunity to learn what they needed to know in 
order to carry out the teaching tasks assigned for that week. The cooperating 
master teacher with whom each student worked observed the student's per- 
formance in fulfilling each of the tasks and noted the level of his competency. 
In the final evaluation of the student*s work in the reading-language arts course, 
half of the grade was based on knowledge competencies demonstrated in class 
discussions and quizzes, and half was based upon the performance competencies 
that had been demonstrated in the classroom. 

A few examples of the competencies that the student was expected to demon- 
strate in the classroom are the following: 

1. Demonstrate skill in the diagnostic teaching of reading by utilizing informa- 
tion from records and evaluations to group the class three ways: f>ower 
groups for developmental instruction, rotating skills refinement groups, and 
activity groups having different memberships for pleasure reading, projects, 
and enrichment. 

2. Select a unit theme that draws upon ail four of the language arts and relates 
to current concerns, educational needs, and available materials. 

3. State unit outcomes in behavioral terms in several phases of the communica- 
tions curriculum. 

4. Evaluate and select a variety of materials, plan a unit project, involve chil- 
dren in pupil-teacher planning, and plan realistically for personalized 
teaching within the frame of the unit. 

5. Accept the language habits of the linguistically different and gently assist 
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them to learn English patterns and constructive attitudes that will help 
them succeed socially and vocationally in other situations. 

6. Survey and use five informal and formal instruments and techniques that 
are appropiate for diagnostic pre-assessment and post-assessment of reading 
and language skills growth. 

7. Locate and utilize ideas in appropriate references on how to help overcome 
the disadvantages caused by subtle learning disabilities or p>erreptual' 
motor problems. 

During this clinical teaching experit xe the student not only learned a great 
deal about the curriculum in reading and language arts but he also learned how 
to organize the classroom and how to utilize time, techniques, and materials for 
personalized diagnostic teaching. This culmination of his undergraduate pro- 
fessional preparation usually was found to be personally rewarding and also 
assured the capable student of maxim'.nn success in his future on the job. On 
formal evaluation checklists most students reacted appreciatively to these op- 
portunities to learn and test many professional comp)etencies. It was only the 
rare individual who seemed to prefer to obtain easy credits instead of professional 
competencies and who objected to the requirements for professional performance 
that were placed upon him. 

Internship Experiences at the Graduate Level 

The space and facilities at Falk School are too limited to make it possible 
to offer regular internship teaching experiences at the graduate level. However, 
internship experiences are provided for a few graduate students in two phases of 
reading-language arts — curriculum development and research. Here, individuals 
contract to work with selected faculty members and with a small research staff to 
obtain competencies such as the following: 

1. Sequencing of curricular objectives and activities for nongraded curriculum 
according to research findings and accepted practice. 

2. Writing curriculum materials of selected types, following recommended 
procedures in stating objectives, and having learning experiences, instruc- 
tional resources, and evaluative ieuiniqucs. 

S. Demonstrating leadership traits that research and experience have proved 
to be useful. 

4. Accepting and performing effectively in membership and leadership roles 
while working with faculty groups, demonstrating leadership traits that 
research and experience have proved to be valuable in certain situations, 
articulating problems for research in reading and language, planning pro- 
cedures for attacking the problems, and initiating appropriate actions. 

5. Participating constructively in selected phases of team efforts to solve prob- 
lems through several types of informal and formal research. 
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6. Constructing diagnostic progress assessment instruments and other types of 
measurement tools that are needed for the improvement of personalized 
teaching practices. 

Conclusions 

Faculty members have felt that the teaching of methods courses along with 
doing daily demonstration teaching makes a heavy load. However, teachers have 
received so much professional reinforcement from the appreciative comments of 
the participants that most have been willing to continue to provide the necessary 
input into phases of the program that are being continued. They have indicated 
that one particular value of these experiences in teacher education is that 
students' time is utilized fully and profitably, but no additional time in the 
calendar year is required in order to add rich experiences. 

Through formal evaluation questionnaires and informal comments students 
who have had these opportunities to be involved with children and operational 
functions at Falk School have indicated great satisfaction and enthusiasm. After 
taking regular faculty positions or going on to other study experiences, many of 
the participants from the Falk School prograins have returned to express their 
appreciation and state the advantages which they are reaping from their labora- 
tory, clinical, or internship activities in the school. 

Elsewhere, many of the teachers who were preprofessionals during the sixties 
realize now that the easy ride they enjoyed then was over the ill-tended rails 
of a poor roadbed. Unfortunately, as we progress through the seventies, all the 
signals suggest that significant program changes must be adopted in institutions 
far and wide. The pages of research findings speak eloquently, saying that the 
teacher is the crucial variable which affects the child's reading success. Is it not 
time to make sure that future professionals are competent in teaching before 
they take over their own classrooms? 

Part 2; Preservice and Inservice Education Experiences in a 
Cooperating Public School 

Robert B. Ruddell 

Project DELTA at Berkeley, California, had inservice education as its main aim, 
with preservice education and the initiation of several types of closely related 
educational research as concomitant aims. The inservice education focused on 
five strands of learning which might be considered as competency-development 
modules. A strand leader was employed to take inservice leadership for each 
strand. Teachers in a public school which cooperates with the university in 
teacher education were given an opportunity to choose the strand in which they 
would like to improve their competencies, and they were divided into five 
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groups for this professional study. Halfway through the year, they were en- 
couraged to change strands in order to advance their knowledge and skills in 
a second phase of the teaching of reading and language. 

The pages which follow are extracted from the lengthy report on the project 
written by Robert D. Ruddell and Arthur C. Williams and entitled A Research 
Investigation of a Literary Teaching Model: Project delta (U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, epda Project No. 
005262, 1972). For the sake of brevity, all points related to the extensive research 
components of the project are omitted, and those points related to the profes- 
sional education comf)onents are drastically condensed. 

Brief Overview of the Project 

Project delta was one of the five new, innovative reading-language programs 
funded in 1970-1971 by the U.S. Office of Education. The basic premise oC the 
project was that the most significant agent for educational change is the classroom 
teacher who must assume the final instructional responsibility for implementing 
the curriculum and for assimilating new methods and technological developments 
into the educational system. Additionally, it was assumed that reading-language 
achievement gains stemming from Project delta would result from the develoj>- 
ment of instructional and performance strands compatible with the individual 
child's needs within the context of his school, home, and community. 

The essential function of the project was to design and develop a teacher- 
training model focusing on the needs of a wide range of pupils with specific 
eiiiphasis oii the intercity child-^—a mcdeL-v.4?ioh could then hp transferred to 
other primary schools in a similar urban setting. Preservice teacher training in 
reading-language development was also within the model design and was to be 
developed on the site. In conjunction with the teachers at Washington Ele- 
mentary School (Berkeley, California), the project staff developed the five strands 
of the model: 1) oral and written language, 2) literature and self-concept, 3) com- 
prehension and critical thinking, 4) decoding, and 5) parent participation. The 
research dcsig;r. of Proierr dfita was considered basic in examining the impact of 
the model on pupil achievement. This research development aspect is of particu- 
lar interest because newly designed instruments and stimulus situations were 
used in conjunction with pre/post measurement on selected standardized tests. 

Stages of the Project 

From inception to conclusion. Project delta moved through a precise series 
of stages which have been indicated below to provide the reader with an overview 
of the project's development. 

April, May, and June 1970: Initial project preplanning with a limited staff. Dur- 
ing this stage the general direction of the project was formulated, new 
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instruments were designed, and initial contact was made with teachers and 
administrators to be involved during the following year. A videotape was 
developed with each teacher using a specified literature selection for the 
purpose of describing teacher Cjuestioning levels and strategies. 

July, August, and September 1970: Intensive preplanning during which the total 
DELTA staff formulated the general scope of the project strands, reacted to the 
initial project design, and formalized project goals and objectives. 

Late August and Early September 1970: Three-week summer institute for partici- 
pating teachers, who worked with consultant speakers on reading and language 
instruction. 

September 1970'January 1971: Teacher participation in first strand. During this 
stage each teacher remained within a single strand and participated in weekly 
seminar meetings (strand development) on the basis of individual interest. 

October 1970: Pretests of children and initial oral interviews of the selected 
sample at each grade level. 

Late January 1971: Teacher and staff-conducted workshops presenting strand 
information and materials to total staff. 

February-June 1971: Teacher participation in second strand. For this series of 
weekly seminars, all teachers were required to shift to a different strand. 

May 1971: Post-tests of children, second oral interview of selected sample, and 
videotape of each teacher conducting a specified lesson. 

Mid June 1971: Final institute, workshops, and evaluation of the project. 

Design of the Program 

The formal program was developed in accordance with two fundamental 
criteria: first, that components of the program be relevant to the needs of the 
school population (students, teachers, community) and, second, that each com- 
ponent have potential transfer value for use in a similar urban primary school 
setting. The major components of the formal program consisted of 1) knowledge 
and iniormation derived from other academic disciplines, 2) formulation and 
organization of curriculum and learning environment, and 3) performance com- 
petencies of classroom teachers. 

Knowledge and Competency Component Guidelines 

As a result of examining academic disciplines, the following areas received 
special emphasis in developing the training modi^I* 

1. The study of basic language concepts holding^ implications for under- 
standing children's language growth and development (linguistics, psycho- 
linguistics). 
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2. The study of the interrelationship between the oral language system and 
the written language system (linguistics). 

3. The examination of syntactical elements producing distinct meaning 
changes within and across sentences (linguistics, psyrholinguistics). 

4. The study of dialect differences of significant value in reading-language 
instruction for teachers and children speaking standard and nonstandard 
English respectively (sociolingu^stics). 

5. The study of concept development and thinking strategies (psychology, 
psycholinguistics). 

6. The examination of oral and written expressive forms through children's 
literature and through analysis of samples of children's oral and written 
expression (arts of expression, linguistics). 

7. The study of socioethnic variables and school and community relationships 
(sociology, social psychology, sociolinguistics). 

To formulate instructional concepts and objectives designed to meet the needs 
of individual students and to apply background knowledge to develop various 
components of the reading-language curriculum, guideline questions such as the 
following were used to stimulate discussion by the teachers participating in the 
program: 

What reading-language abilities and attitudes should be developed in the 
schools? In a specific classroom? With a particular child? 

How can specific learning experiences be organized to result in maximum 
achievement as well as maximum positive attitudes toward a reading*language 
program? 

.-KvW'«^ii'tJ>e var>o'uir"Sicp3C'ts of <:cmmiin:c?,tion d'^vplonrpent be sequenced 
and integrated for maximum achievement and attitudinal results? 

What Leaching methods and techniques are of greatest value in developing 
specified reading- language abilities and attitudes? 

What resources (personnel, evaluation instruments, materials) are necessary 
for achieving the desired results? 

One phase of the project — in seminars and in strand development — was 
designed to help teachers either acquire or improve upon competencies in the 
following areas: 

1. The abilit; to assess language maturity in oral and written expression and 
utilize the information obtained as the basis for the reading-language 
program. Special provision was made for developing evaluative competence 
by devising functional observational scales for oral and written expression. 

2. The ability to assess critical thinking skills and to use the resulting informa- 
tion to formulate a program for developing reading and listening compre- 
hension skills. The training model focused on this factor by helping teachers 

Q jndci^land a) the formulation of factual, interpretive, and applicative 
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questions and b) the appropriate use of questioning strategies in the read- 
ing-language curricuhim. 

3. The ability to assess decoding (word attack) and spelling ability and to use 
the resulting information in designing instructional approaches leading to 
independent decoding and spelling abilities. The training model provided 
for the development of generalizations accounting for letter-sound and 
letter-pattern/sound-pattern relationships, the use of structural analysis in 
decoding and spelling, and the use of meaning clues as an aid to decoding. 
Attention was also given to the sequencing of decoding skills as related to 
individual variation in the classroom. 

•1. An understanding of children's literature to a) develop motivation, interest, 
self-reflection, and understanding and b) to account for children's interests, 
conceptual development, personal adjustment, and reading achievement 
level. Also stressed was the importance of story telling and story reading by 
the teacher and by youngsters in the classroom. 

.'>. The ability to organize and administer the classroom instructional program 
to provide for individual achievement variations — aspects such as multi- 
aged grouping, homogeneous grouping, and classroom organization plans 
ranging from complete individualization to ability and interest grouping. 

6. An understanding of child-parent and child-community interaction as re- 
lated to the reading-language program, providing for improved understand- 
ing of cultural and ethnic variation within the school community. The 
development of school-community interaction with an emphasis on under- 
standing and respect for parents and an acceptance of their involvement in 
school activities. 

Collecting Data Abcv.i the Process 

The data of the study were collected by the following techniques: 1) weekly 
logs recorded by strand leaders, assistant director, and director; 2) audiotape 
recordings of weekly seminars; 3) videotape recordings of classroom instruction, 
workshops, and seminars; 4) detailed notes based on weekly seminars recorded by 
assistant director and director; 5) observations of classroom instruction recorded 
by the delta staff working with the Washington School teaching staff; and 6) 
observations by the project director of the delta staff working with the Washing- 
ton School teaching staff. These data were collected primarily to provide a de- 
tailed description of the process used in developing the delta inservice model. 
Key guide questions were formulated in order to search the description for 
conclusions and recommendations which might be helpful in developing and 
implementing future inservice and preservice teacher training models. 

Developing and Implementing the Project Strands 

In developing the five inservice education ^iiands, a broad overlap existed. 
O j were preplanning meetings during the summer; institute phases were 
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designed to provide stimulation and information for each strand; and initial 
confrontations occurred between the project staff and the teaching staff regarding 
the degree of predesigned structure the teacher felt was being imposed by the 
DELTA staff. Given this broad overlap of process, we can now examine one strand 
as an example of how each was developed. 

The oral and written language strand emphasized six aspects of the child's 
linguistic behavior. 

1. Qxiality of thought: originality, imagination, intellectual curiosity, and use 
of relevant information. 

2. Organization of expression: use of language to introduce, develop, and con- 
clude ideas; sensitivity to audience as indicated by sequencing and relation- 
ship of ideas. 

3. Quality and control of language: range and precision of vocabulary, knowl- 
edge of concepts, and diversification of both sentence pattern and inner- 
sentence style. 

4. Fluency of language: quality of language and the appropriateness of that 
quality for the desired purpose. 

5. Personal response to language: the pleasure and enjoyment derived from 
using language. 

6. Technical skills: style switch, inflection, articulation, usage, and punctua- 
tion. 

An observational scale for evaluating oral language development was devised 
in order to eliminate dependence on the expensive process of recording, tran- 
scribing, and analyzing individual oral interviews. 

In developing the oral and written language strand, oral language (together 
with its counterpart, listening) was viewed as a primary cognitive-linguistic 
operation. Written language was viewed as a secondary cognitive-linguistic 
operation since research indicates that the ability to become an effective writer is 
closely related to oral language ability. Thus, if oral language is viewed as 
primary and written language as secondary, then the school should give 
preferential emphasis to oral language. In other words, as the base for all other 
language operations, oral language should be developed in a meaningful and 
effective, curriculum; written language, on the other hand, would follow and 
complement the oral language curriculum. 

The overall goal for each strand should be interrelated with every other strand 
in order to produce one reading-language program. Briefly, the oral and written 
language strand related to the other strands in the following ways: 

Relation to Decoding. Children's stories, first spoken and then written, pro- 
vided substance for decoding skills. Word<i from the stories would be used for 
phonetic analysis, structural analysis, and analysis of other componentc. 

^'^tion to Comprehension and Critical Thinking. Children's oral and written 
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Stories furnished a base for developing questioning strategies at the factual, 
interpretive, and applicative levels. 

Relation to Literature and Self-Concept, Because a viable program in oial and 
written language depends upon tlie rich language input of literature, the re- 
lation between these strands seems self-evident. In addition, accepting the 
child's language as the instructional base fosters the child's positive self-image. 
Relation to Parent Participation. Awareness of the impact of the home upon 
the language of child indicates that school and home should relate more closely. 
Project DELTA foresaw that parents would act as scribes for their children's 
stories, would read inrer^snng ;»nd exciting literature, woidd engage in con- 
versations, would play word games, etc. 

During the initial strand formulation, the project staff engaged in a series oi 
meetings somewhat analagous to meetings of a psychological encounter group. 
Some DELTA staff members were viewed as child centered, and these members 
insisted that all curricula be so based; others were viewed as basic-skills cen- 
tered. In a different context, some staff members were considered nonstructured 
whereas others were considered overly structured. However, the problem of work- 
ing harmoniously was resolved through honest, open discussions, candid conver- 
sations, and the breakdown of rank. No person was viewed as higher than another; 
consequently, no idea was better than another. All staff members agreed upon 
the goal of creating the finest reading-language curriculum possible, and this goal 
undoubtedly helped unify the group. 

For the summer institute, pertinent articles were identified, reproduced, and 
provided to participants since the teacher's intellectual growth was a main con- 
sideration of the project. During the course of developing the strand, debates and 
confrontations certainly occurred before the final strand goals were formalized. 
To a degree, several teachers were skeptical about what else was hiding in the 
basement (the on-the-site location of Project delta); i.e., some feeling existed that 
the total scope of the project was not being presented to the teachers. However, 
as teachers became better acquainted with the delta staff, this suspicion abated. 

One interesting feature was that initially teachers requested recipes for creative 
oral and written language lessons while simultaneously asserting that delta was 
imposing too high a degree of structure. Because of this, the strand leader allowed 
development to proceed in accordance with the teachers' desires. However, after 
four weeks of weekly meetings, classroom visits, demonstration teaching, and 
individual conferences, the teachers indicated they were frustrated by a lack of 
structure and a sense of nondi recti onality. Thus, the decision was made to diag- 
nose children in particular language areas and to follow each diagnosis with 
specific teaching activities. 

Weekly strand seminars were devoted to presenting, discussing, revising, and 
rejecting oral and written langua.ge lessons. When one teacher presented a lesson 
accepted by the group, other teachers would try that same lesson in their class- 
rooms. This method provided feedback on the usefulness of a specific lesson. 
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In addition to strand seminars^ demonstration teaching proved particularly 
effective; rather than the strand leader's observing the teacher, the teacher had 
the opportunity to observe the strand leader. There were also individual con- 
ferences ranging from casual chatting while eating lunch or walking down the 
corridor to formal prearranged meetings, 

For the September through January period, the culminating activity resembled 
a bazaar or carnival. After a brief statement by each strand member about his area 
of specialization, the teachers were invited to shop for new ideas at the different 
booths. In a section of the multimedia room, each strand member arranged such 
wares as story charts, children's books, recordings, videotajxis of lessons, and a 
puppet demonstration with children who had agreed to remain after school. 
Another key ingredient of the culminating activity was an oral and written lang- 
uage notebook containing sample lessons. 

Members of the second oral and written language strand (February through 
June) were self-selected; i.e., all teachers were allowed to choose the new strand 
in which they would participate. Nine teachers — many influenced by the cul- 
minating workshop) — joined the strand; because of the large number of teachers 
involved, two weekly strand meetings were arranged — one in the morning and 
one in the afternoon. Consequently, the time spent with each teacher was less 
than it had been during the first strand which had fewer members. However, 
demonstration teaching, team teaching, tutoring of children, and individual 
conferences occurred with the new group just as with the original group. 

The second strand group elected to apply the idea contained in the notebook 
rather than to create new lessons. For the first category, language enrichment, all 
teachers emphasized sentence stretching; for example, moving the child from 
"I saw a flower" to "Yesterday while walking to school, I saw a small white 
flower.*' Much time was spent on this activity, with each teacher offering new 
techniques. Additional topics included l)ooks created by children and the con- 
cepts of literature as a motivation and a base for writing. 

For the culminating activity of the second section, teachers arranged a room 
with language games, children's books, poems, videotapes of creative dramatics, 
etc. Other teacners browsed and discussed ideas with strand members. Although 
there was no product such as the notebook, strand members reproduced their 
oral and written language lessons for tiie use of other teachers. The formal 
presentation of the second section was a group discussion on "How to Get the 
Reluctant Writer Writing." 

Pre service Education in Reading-Language Arts 

In previous years, student teachers assigned to Wasliington Elementary School 
did their practice teaching in the classroom and then returned on specified days 
to the University of California campus for course work in reading-language arts, 
mathematics, social studies, etc. However, because Project delta incorporated 
a preservice education component, it was arranged for the sixteen preservice 
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Students to remain at the school site for their course work in the reading-language 
area. In addition to adhering closely to content initiated during the summer 
institute, the rationale and framework for the preservice course paralleled strands 
the project was developing with the supervising teachers. 

At a seminar meeting during the summer institute, the class instructor and the 
supervising teachers discussed the reading-language course, selecting the content 
and suggesting tlie following sequence for introducing the material to student 
teachers: 

1. Classroom Organization and Climate 

2. Evaluation of Reading Prog^e^jS 

3. Oral and Written Expression 

4. Comprehension and Critical Expression 

5. Decoding 

6. Literature and Selt-Concept 

7. Parent-School Relations 

(Notice how closely these topics correspond with the topics eventually chosen as 
module themes by the ira Commission.) 

For each content area of the course, students received copies of a bibliography 
and at least one article providing a rationale and framework for reading-language 
arts at a cognitive level approximating the student's development. 

Project staff members supervised five of the sixteen student teachers; various 
activities for the reading- language course were conducted in the delta facilities; 
and project equipment, such as audio- and video-recorders, was readily available 
to preservice students. 

Soon after the opening of school the supervising teachers and the instructor 
decided to divide into two weekly meetings the three-hour time block scheduled 
for the reading-language course. During the first meeting (one hour) students 
would be introduced to content by such means as colored slides featuring class- 
room grouping practices or use of observational scales to assess oral and written 
language, decoding, and self-concept, for example. The delta strand leaders 
were also invited to present to the class the content of each strand. 

At the end of this first hour, the students were assigned tasks — ranging from 
individual to small-group assignments — to be completed prior to the next two- 
hour class meeting. Individual tasks included such activities as administering an 
informal diagnostic inventory to a child reading below grade level or conducting 
an informal interview using an interest inventory to determine a child's pref- 
erences» interests, and hobbies related to reading. Each student teacher met 
individually with the instructor to evaluate results of the informal inventories. 
Small-group assignments included three classroom observations occurring at a 
point in the course when preservice students were discussing classroom organiza- 
tion, oral language activities, and comprehension and critical thinking skills. 
Supervising teachers (five per demonstration) planned the lessons to exemplify 
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the content being discussed. Three student teachers and the course instructor 
attended each classroom demonstration. \s a guide for focusing on specific fea- 
tures» students used checklists {>ertaining to the demonstration content. 

The weekly two-hour session, devoted to small-group discussion related to the 
demonstration lessons, provided an opportunity for students to share observations 
and reactions to classroom demonstrations. Following this sharing activity, the 
group critiqued the checklist as both an observational tool and an evaluation 
instrument. 

In summarizing the preservice reading-language course, the following positive 
aspects were identified: 

1. Class sessions were conducted at the school where students were practice 
teaching. 

2. The supervising teachers and the instructor jointly develop>ed the course 
content, activities, and evaluation procedures. 

S. Student tasks, which supervising teachers considered important for training 
in reading-language arts, were developed. 

4. Supervising teachers helped illustrate theory in practice by participating 
in classroom demonstrations. 

5. Preservice teachers' classroom responsibilities were coordinated with course 
assignments and tasks. 

6. By observing student teachers in the classroom, the instructor was familiar 
with their experiences. 

7. Supervising teachers accepted the course content as an important structure 
to be developed with preservice teachers. 

During the final evaluation of the preservice reading-language course, the 
following negative aspects were mentioned: 

1. Ten weeks constituted too short a period to adequately prepare future 
teachers in reading-language arts. 

2. Students seldom found time to read background material pertaining to 
topics being discussed in the course. 

S. Divergent philosophies of reading and language instruction prevented 
several students from obtaining information necessary to them as future 
teachers. 

4. Concern with discipline problems or preparation of teaching assignments 
for the following day interfered with maximum participation in course 
work. 

Possibly each factor could be resolved if instructors and students expended the 
time and energy necessary to identify other solutions to these problems. 

Some Conclusions 



The experience of .^roject delta indicates that inservice professional develop- 
programs should move to the school community and be implemented in an 
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on-site location rather than at the central administration office or in a university 
classroom — both remote from day-to-day teaching realities. Although total staff in- 
volvement in a project is desirable, some degree of self-selection should be consid- 
ered in regard to teacher participation. Those few teachers with no desire to 
participate will require a disproportionate expenditure of staff time and effort if 
their involvement is demanded. 

Development and implementation of the professional program should initially 
involve a planning team including the school principal and teachers selected by 
the school staff. Project and school staff members who are intensively involved 
in formulating the framework for the curriculum model should anticipate the 
interchange-confrontation sequence of proposal/counter-proposal/joint proposal 
as described elsewhere. An understanding of the psychology of this process will 
be of sustaining value to the planning team when the h^st confrontation occurs 
with the school staff. 

As various instructional components of the training model are developed, 
another necessary provision is for teacher options. In the case of Project delta, 
five strands were initiated at the beginning of the school year with each teacher 
electing to participate in the strand of his choice. As the model continues in the 
on-site location, the majority of teachers will eventually rotate through the 
strands from first through last choice options. 

Extensive summer preplanning by the project staff, school principal, and repre- 
sentative teachers is required to facilitate the fall initiation of the professional 
development model. A concentrated institute effort preceding the opening of 
school is highly desirable for familiarizing teachers with the nature of the process 
and the projX)sed content of the curriculum model. 

From the delta institute of three weeks, it was concluded that the shorter 
time span of two weeks would more effectively guarantee teacher participation 
and institute efficiency. A desirable format would consist of having a consultant 
speaker in the morning to be followed by an opportunity to interact with the 
speaker as content is related to classroom instruction. Small group discussions 
should occur early in the afternoon. 

Throughout the school year, time must be provided for teachers to panicipate 
in the self-selected strands. Hopefully, educational systems will soon recognize 
the necessity for teacher release time for professional development; however, until 
that innovation occurs, a regular weekly meeting should be scheduled before or 
after school. The strand leader should encourage teachers to contribute to the 
developmental process and content of the strand. Classroom ideas should be 
shared and related to the strand framework reflecting children's instructional 
needs. This idea of sharing can be greatly facilitated by rotating the weekly 
location to classrooms of individual strand members. The group should anticipate 
strand culmination several weeks in advance and plan an opportunity to share 
professional development with the total school staff. 

By developing the preservice reading-language course on the school site, direct 
cooperation was obtained from master teachers involved in Project delta. These 
O jiers actively participated in helping plan content-related activities and evalu- 
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aUon procedures for the preservice reading-language course. The teachers were 
highly "uppoftive in translating theory into practice by teaching classroom 
demonstration lessons. Student teachers were thus involved in instructional 
activities which supervising teachers considered important for professional 
training. 

Student teachers' classroom responsibilities were clc >ely coordinated with activi- 
ties and tasks in the rea ;ing-language course. By observing preservice teachers 
in the classroom instructional setting, the delta staff instructor became familiar 
with their successes and difficulties and adjusted the reading-language course 
content accordingly. 

The greatest limitation encountered in the reading-language course was insuffi- 
cient time to deal with skills and content needed by future classroom teachers; 
this limitation, however, also existed when the course was taught at the university. 
Student teachers reacted positively to the delta preservice course and requested 
that the thirty class hours be extended by ten hours in order to cover specific 
topics in depth. 

Master teachers not only supported the course content but also expended extra 
effort to help student teachers understand the nature of delta strand activities 
which the master teachers were developing. This effort benefited both student 
teachers and master teachers, who often discovered that their explanations re- 
quired careful rethinking of the rationale for the strand activity development. 

The basic purpose of Project delta was to design, implement, and evaluate 
an inservice professional development model to enhance literacy teaching abilities, 
thereby effecting substantial impact on children's reading-language achievements. 
The data indicate that teacher behavioral change did indeed occur as reflected 
in achievement growth by children in kindergarten, grade one, grade two, and 
grade three. Many of these reading-language gains were not only significant statis- 
tically but also significant from a practical, applied standpoint. In addition, the 
conclusions of the delta study provided insight into the process and content of 
model development. 
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Chapter Twenty-One 



The Language Arts Foundations of Reading 

Doris V. Gunderson 



Reading is but one aspect of language and must always be considered in terms 
of its relationship to all other aspects of language development. The child's 
reading growth cannot surpass his general language growth because the develop- 
ment of his reading skills is based largely upon his prior learning of listening and 
speaking skills. 

It is to this total language development of a child that this chapter is directed. 
What does a teacher need to know about language and about the ways children 
encounter and learn to deal with their language? The teaching of reading does 
not take place in a vacuum — it takes place in the presence of a child who listens 
and speaks. How do the four aspects of language — listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing — relate? What is the sequence of development of these four aspects? 
What is the difference between linguistic competence and linguistic performance? 
It is to these and other questions that this chapter is directed. 



Language Beginnings 

Studies of language acquisition have revealed that the young child in all cul- 
tures acquires language as a part of his normal development By the time he enters 
school at the age of five or six, he has been using language for some time. The 
first utterances of infants are cries, products of a physiological state (6). Brown has 
said that generally children say a first intelligible word some time during the 
second six months of life. Most children say many words a few months later, and 
at about eighteen months, they probably begin constructing two-word utter- 
ances (/). Lenneberg has said that there is only one language acquisition strategy; 
it is the same for all children all over the world, and it is correlated with age in 
all cultures of the world (7). 

Listening and Learning 

The child understands what is said to him before he is able to communicate 
verbally to an audience. Listening is the first stage of the language quadrivium — 
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listening, speaking, reading, and writing. Listening involves not only a linguistic 
task but also some prior or related knowledge concerning the content of the mes- 
sage if comprehension is to occur. 

Through the process of language acquisition via listening, the child develops 
both linguistic competence and linguistic performance ability. Carroll defines 
linguistic competence as the inferred capacity of language users, developed in 
language acquisition, to generate and understand novel but grammatical sen- 
tences. Linguistic performance is affected by nonlinguistic variables, such as fa- 
tigue or mental indecision. The linguistic performance of a child, therefore, may 
not necessarily be an indicator of the language communication power of which 
the child is capable — he may understand and formulate complicated linguistic 
structures, but external factors may interfere with his performance. A number 
of studies concerned with determining the linguistic competence of young chil- 
dren have been made on the basis of their linguistic performance output. How- 
ever, what the child is able to understand is more significant than what he can 
say. 

In Carroll's view, listening to the speech of others involves several basic pro- 
cesses. Some are dependent upon linguistic competencies; some, upon previous 
knowledge that may not necessarily be of a linguistic nature; and others, upon 
psychological variables that affect the mobilization of these competencies and 
knowledges in the particular task situation. Linguistic competence enables the 
listener to select the elements of the sentence which have meaning and to deter- 
mine the grammatical description of the utterance, whether it is a sentence or 
partial sentence. Previously acquired information about the topic of the utterance 
enables the hearer to understand the concepts involved. The listener then com- 
bines these two competencies so tliat he understands what the speaker is say- 
ing (2). 

What the Child Says 

Research in the development of speaking skills has yielded information about 
linguistic performance rather than linguistic competence; generally the data have 
been obtained by placing children in test situations specifically designed to elicit 
language samples. The studies have indicated that children from kindergarten 
through grade twelve evidence an increase in ability to use language effectively 
in spontaneous speech with effectiveness judged by criteria such as average length 
of utterances, average length of communication units (such as T-units), relative 
absence of mazes (unintelligible or grammatically confused speech), and overall 
grammatical complexity. Carroll notes the occurrence of wide and persistent in- 
dividual differences in all the studies (2). 

Individuals differ in their receptive and productive skills. A person who can 
understand almost any variety of spoken message may not be able to speak effec- 
tively in all varieties of situations. Similarly, the competent reader is not neces- 
sarily a competent writer. 
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Reading and Listening Differ 

Although reading and listening are both receptive skills, there are differences 
between them. The reader finds the message segmented into words and phrases 
and matches them with the spoken form. The reader may reread the material if 
he desires, while the listener usually must comprehend the message at the time it 
is delivered. These fundamental processes of listening and reading both involve 
language comprehension. The reader transforms the printed message into a rep- 
resentation of a spoken message. The input is different, however, for the reader 
must decode the printed pages. Spoken messages, in some ways, are easier to 
comprehend than messages in print, for the spoken message gives the listener the 
advantage of nonverbal cues which enhance meaning, such as gestures, facial 
expressions, body movement, tone of voice, etc. The nonverbal aspects of a 
negative statement may be more expressive than the spoken words. 

Language Skills Essential for Reading 

The reader, tlien, without the benefit of nonverbal signals, must be able to look 
at a printed message and to attach a particular meaning to that message. The 
reader must be able to recognize words as more than entities and to attach some 
meaning to the way in which the words are connected. The beginning reader must 
acquire particular skills, must practice them, and must use them in concert if he 
is to comprehend the meaning of a sentence, paragraph, page, article, or book. 

Venezky, Calfee, and Chapman, discussing skills needed for learning to read, 
list several categories — talk skills, oral language skills, and skills related to acqui- 
sition of letter-sound relationships — although a definitive research base for all 
of these categories has not yet been established. As an example of the need for 
such capabilities in reading, note that one task requirement found in several 
readiness tests is based on the assumption that a child possesses the skill to 
distinguish the initial position in a word from the middle or the last position, 
isolating individual sounds, using the concept of same as intended by the adult 
tester, and remembering and comparing the speech sounds. Venezky notes that 
although none of these skills has been studied adequately, there is some evidence 
that normal, middle class five-year-olds have difficulty with all of these skills. 

Neither articulation nor phonemic discrimination— oral language skills which 
are important for reading — has been adequately examined. But, apparently, in 
learning to read the child first acquires a store of spoken words; then, he learns 
to connect graphemic patterns with spoken words and probably to recognize visual 
patterns as units. Learning to relate words which have syntactic, morphological, 
semantic, and articulatory cues to their spellings is the next step. Venezky specu- 
lates that the items processed in memory are tags to the linguistic components of 
a word itself. He concludes that if the teaching of reading is to be improved, the 
component skills of reading must be thoroughly analyzed (5^), Obviously, more 
research is needed in these areas of reading skills; but even before the research is 
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all completed, it seems evident that if a child is to learn to read, he must become 
competent in these specialized skills of thinking and oral language use. 

Written Language 

An assumption frequently stated by both linguists and educators is that the 
normal child has acquired mastery of his language structure by the age of five or 
six, or generally by the time he has entered school. Although the child appears to 
have few problems expressing himself and communicates easily about his own 
experiences, Carroll raises the question of what this assumption actually means. 
He notes Zidonis' finding that ninth grade students' writing does not reflect full 
command of the grammar of English. Carroll wonders whether the observation is 
applicable to the speech of ninth graders and raises a question concerning the 
validity of the common statements about grammatic?ii mastery at an early age (2). 

A number of skills are involved in the writing component of language. Writing 
is the last of the language competencies to be acquired and includes a larger 
number of skills than the others. Writing a statement on paper that can be formu- 
lated in speech, for example, requires the skill of handwriting or typing, spelling, 
punctuation, and ordering a sentence. At a higher level, other qualities are in- 
volved, such as knowledge of subject matter, imagination, avoidance of cliches, 
organization, style of writing, and various devices which help to express tone. 
Carroll says that lack of sufficient research data prevents us from describing either 
the sequence of growth of writing skills or the individual differences in rates of 
growth throughout the school years. This lack of data on writing skills also ex- 
tends to the adult population (2). 

Sequence of Language Learning 

That reading is one of the language competencies or language arts seems evi- 
dent, but the teacher's exposure to this knowledge does not mean that it neces- 
sarily becomes a part of his teaching strategy. Since language competencies are 
acquired in sequence, the teacher may follow the same sequence in teaching a 
child to read. All the receptive and productive language skills are of paramount 
importance in the teaching of reading — listening, speaking, reading, and writing. 
A task of paramount importance in teaching children to read is to assist them in 
increasing their competence in every one of the language areas and to maintain 
a balance among them. Although the child has listened to his parents, siblings, 
and others since long before he entered school, listening is crucial to the initial 
steps of reading instruction: he must attend as the teacher g^ves directions; he 
must be able to hear differences in sounds; he must listen to attain concepts 
related to vocabulary; and he must listen if he is to contribute to conversations 
with others. 

It may be true that whether listening can be taught has not been firmly estab- 
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lished. Carroll says that such teaching is primarily concerned with the training of 
processes that lead the individual to pay closer attention to what he hears and 
to organize meanings for better retention, comparison, and inference (2), These 
processes, however, are crucial to the teaching of reading. 

The Teacher's Role: Language Stimulation 

Since the child not only receives but also uses language, the teacher must dis- 
cover what the child can understand. A major responsibility in teaching begin- 
ning reading is to encourage the child to talk and to accept his talking — not only 
what he says but also the way in which he says it. School may be a situation alien 
to the child's experience, and he must be helped to feel comfortable if he is to 
speak freely and uninhibitedly. The teacher must stimulate communication and 
verbal exchange in the classroom. The teacher must possess an understanding of 
language and its conventions. He must accept the child's utterances and the 
dialect the child uses to express himself. Linguists have, as a result of their 
research, demonstrated that a child who uses a dialect other than the language 
of the classroom does not lack communication skills. The child's own language is 
likely to be rich, and he may express himself fluently in it. 

What About Dialect? 

For social and economic reasons children who speak a dialect other than stan- 
dard English eventually should become bidialectical. These children need to 
acquire proficiency in standard English in order to succeed in a competitive multi- 
cultural world. According to Shuy, however, when a child enters school, it is 
more important for him to learn to read than to speak standard English. Learn- 
ing to read has relatively little to do with a child's abiUty to handle standard 
English phonology, but it is extremely important that the teacher understand the 
child's phonological system in order to distinguish between reading difficulties 
and systematic features of the child's dialect (S). The teacher who accepts the 
dialect of the child realizes that the child's language is a part of his culture. Such 
a teacher will then value that child's contribution and will set a classroom climate 
that will allow the child to learn to read because he then will not have to live in 
two different and sometimes conflicting worlds — his home and his school. 

That dialect differences may affect oral language learning and learning to 
read has been hotly debated. Some research has been directed to the way in 
which reading should be taught to children who speak a dialect different from 
the language of the school. One theory is that children should learn to read in 
their own dialects, e.g.. Black English reading materials for speakers of Black 
English. Another theory is that the dialect does not interfere with learning to 
read Standard English. Goodman says that in teaching speakers of divergent 
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dialects to read, the only practical solution is the teacher's acceptance of the lan- 
guage of the learner as the medium of learning. He cites several key aspects of 
this approach (4): 

1. Literacy is built on the base of the child's existing language. 

2. Children must be helped to develop a pride in their language and confi- 
dence in «^^heir ability to use their language to communicate their ideas 
and express themselves. 

3. The focus in reading instruction must be on learning to read. No attempt 
to change the child's language must be permitted to enter into this process 
or interfere with it. 

4. Special materials need not be constructed, but children must be permit- 
ted, even encouraged, to read the way they speak. 

5. Any skill instruction must be based on a careful analysis of their language. 

6. Reading materials and reading instruction should draw as much as possi- 
ble on experiences and settings appropriate to the children. 

7. The teacher will speak in his own natural manner and present by example 
the general language community, but the teacher must learn to under- 
stand and accept the children's language. He must study it carefully and 
become aware of the key elements of divergence that are likely to cause 
difficulty. 

Reading Must Be Taught 

Although when the child enters school he has some command of spoken 
language which he has acquired through a gradual universal process, most chil- 
dren learn to read initially through deliberate instruction either at home with 
help from a parent or sibling or, more commonly, during the first two or three 
years of school. That certain skills are essential to proficient reading is agreed 
upon by most people in the field. Carroll notes eight components involved in 
learning to read which are merged into a single act in mature adult reading (5): 

1. The child must know the language he is to learn to read. 

2. The child must learn to dissect spoken words into component sounds. 

3. The child must learn to recognize and discriminate the letters of the 
alphabet in their various forms such as capitals and lower case letters 
whether printed or cursive. 

4. The child must learn the left to right principle by which words are 
spelled and put in order in continuous text. 

5. The child must learn that there are patterns of highly probable cor- 
respondences between letters and sounds, and he must learn those patterns 
of correspondence that will help him to recognize words that he already 
knows in his spoken language or that will help him determine the pro- 
nunciation. 

6. The child must learn to recognize printed words from whatever cues he 
can use — their total configuration, the letters composing them, the sounds 
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represented by those letters, and/or the meanings suggested by the con- 
text, and pronunciation of the word. 

7. The child must learn that printed words are signals for spoken words and 
that they have meanings analogous to those of spoken words. 

8. The child must learn to reason and think about what he reads, within 
the limits of his talent and experience. 

Although proponents of various methods of teaching reading may disagree as to 
the order in which the skills should be taught, the importance of these skills in 
the reading process does not appear to be a controversial issue. 

Teachers Must Know 

Carroll cites Shannon's finding that many teachers are deficient in their knowl- 
edge of letter sound relationships (2). This finding probably would be confirmed, 
not only by instructors of the traditional reading methodology courses but also 
by teachers themselves. Because the teacher must be competent in reading skills 
if he is to teach children to use them, prospective teachers must not only learn, 
but also practice them so that they can use them in the teaching situation. 

A number of studies concerned with determining the linguistic competence of 
young children have been made on the basis of their linguistic output. The 
important issue, according to Carroll, is what the child is able to say or under- 
stand, not what he says (2). Some studies have indicated that materials based on 
the child's speech output are more effective for teaching children to read than the 
commonly used basal reading materials. However, competence in written language 
may not necessarily be demonstrated by examining the output from such mate- 
rials, for, as in oral language, the conditions under which the writing is done may 
interfere with the degree of competence possessed by the writer. 

A variety of writing assignments will help the child to learn principles and 
techniques of writing that he can apply to whatever writing he may need to do. 
Hook's view is that a child can learn a good deal about organization, clarity, 
appropriateness of tone, and accurar ' in mechanics and usage — all of which imply 
a reader of the written material (3 . Children should have an opportunity to 
write about their interests; frequent writing, especially in the early years, will 
allow the child to think of writing not as a difficult task but rather as a means of 
communication. The teacher should write as frequently as the children — and 
should always write the assignments that he expects the children to complete. 

That language is a communication vehicle should be made clear to the child. 
He should be encouraged to talk extiensively; however, he must also learn to 
listen, since after the child learns to read and after he is capable of acquiring 
information through the printed page, he will continue to learn through listen- 
ing. He must learn to express his thoughts in writing so that he can communicate 
with others through both oral and written language. 

If the teacher is to help children acquire language competence in all four of 
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the language arts, he must possess these language competencies himself. The pro- 
spective teacher should write — his preparation should include a good deal of work 
in writing. As Hook says, composing cannot be taught, but it must be learned and 
learning can be guided. The teacher cannot guide the child's learning unless he 
himself possesses some proficiency in writing. The teacher will need to acquire 
specific techniques in each area — he must listen to the children, he should serve 
as a model in speaking, and he must understand the importance of both verbal 
and nonverbal communication. In short, the teacher must understand language 
and all of its ramifications. 
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Chapter Twenty-Two 



Interdisciplinary Perspectives on Change 

in Teacher Education 

ROGER W. SHUY 



One of the healthy tendencies in the teaching of reading in the sixties and seven- 
ties is that it has rejected its isolation from the academic fields from which it gets 
its substance. It is only an accident of history that caused the separation of reading 
from other disciplines in the first place, but it has taken many years to bring them 
back together again. The need for techniques and materials always precedes the 
research upon which these needs are based — and this sequence is probably as it 
ought to be. Research in the language of children is a relatively recent phenom- 
enon in this country although it has progressed rapidly in the past decade. 
Research in the social dimensions of learning and language (variation based on 
status, education, style, intention, sex, age, etc.) is even more recent in America, 
(lespite the decades of research on variation based on geography, especially the 
Linguistic Atlas of the United States and Canada, and a recent emphasis on 
pluralism. If reading researchers and teachers were slow to realize that reading is 
a language-processing operation that operates in a well-defined social context, it 
was not entirely their fault that they were so slow. They got little help from 
linguists on tlie nature of this language processing, on the natural acquisition of 
spoken language by native speakers, on how spoken language relates to the 
written representation, on language factors which interfere with the acquisition 
of reading skills or the relationship of language and cognition. Furthermore, 
there are also precious few social scientists who have taken any interest whatsoever 
in this important area of learning. 

In the past, each reading researcher and teacher approached the reading 
process, quite naturally, from his own perspective. This perspective was often an 
adult viewpoint— one from which speech, which adults learn to submerge from 
consciousness, seems less important than writing, which is more recently learned 
and consciously manipulated. Several other adult perspectives permeated the 
concern for reading held by reading specialists. Short sentences were thought to 
be easier to read than long ones — a view which is quite reasonable unless one 
understands something of the degrees of complexity involved in linguistic embed- 
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ding. The emphasis on ^ord frequency is another tenet of traditional reading 
instruction, despite the fact that this frequency, in all extant studies, was based 
on the occurrence of written words. Apparently nobody asked what relationship 
the frequency of words used in writing had to do with a process which begins with 
a known oral language and moves toward an unknown written one. Little atten- 
tion was given the special environn.ent of the learning process, as evidenced 
by many of the norm.\.^ processes of standardized tests. In addition, reading 
was erroneously thought to be accomplished in some sort of social vacuum. 

Such a separation inevitably leads to elitism — that holier-than-thou syndrome 
that exists in the scholarly world in a number of ways, but principally as a 
result of the unfortunate separation oi theory and basic research on the one 
hand and from application and service on the other. 

Even today in some colleges, professors are asked to make a choice between 
being good scholars and being good teachers. The idea seems ludicrous. One 
does not choose between such things — one does them both. The activities and 
responsibilities of one task nourish and clarify the activities of the other. Some- 
how, however, largely as a result of the needs of academic disciplines to define 
their theoretical bases, a large gap has developed between the theoreticians and 
the appliers of research in many fields. 

The social sciences are a case in point. At one time, they were service oriented, 
as might have been predicted, if one had stopped and thought about the situation. 
Academic disciplines are alv/ays spawned as a result of a need of some sort. But 
as social workers began to contemplate the details and complexities of their 
work and to determine what was their territory and what was not, they quite 
naturally elaborated a theory of the social sciences leading, in some quarters, to 
an almost total separation of the theoretical phase (sociology) from the practical 
phase (social work). 

In linguistics, also, there was great concern for practical problems during the 
forties and fifties, a time which could^be charactetized as one of strong interest 
in real problems of language teaching, especially in teaching English for foreign- 
ers, Bible translation, and interest in relating linguistic theory and research in 
the concerns of psychology and anthrop>ology. The great period of theoretical 
concern began during the sixties and is with us yet today. This emphasis on 
theory parallels what happened in the social sciences and in many aspects of the 
humanities in earlier days. Academic fields, which once addressed themselves 
to everyday problems in real-life settings, grew more and more detached from 
these problems as the important work of theory building took place. However 
necessary and desirable this theory building was, it led to separations within 
the disciplines. Thus, sociology split from social work as an academic entity; 
literature departments frequently developed a caste system which relegated 
service-oriented or how-to courses to graduate assistants, to lower ranking faculty, 
or to another department entirely (freshman composition is not taught in the 
English department of at least one Big-Ten university, and courses which are 
geared to the preparation of English teachers are often shunted off to the school 
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of education). It is small wonder, then, that on college campuses across the 
nation the recent renewal of interest in values, in services, and in relevance has 
hit the theoretical phases of various disciplines hard. They are being accused 
of elitism and of developing elaborate academic games which are to be explained 
and communicated only to the chosen few, who, having scaled the required 
intellecti heights, can spend the rest of their lives as medical specialists in the 
third riz on the right, as literary critics with specialities in George Herbert's 
later iM>ems, as sociologists concerned only with the interrelatedness of computer 
storage and retrieval of demographic data or, alas, as linguists who specialize 
in word-initial semivowel alternation in the Rigveda. 

It appears that the academic life is a restless one which can be seen as a con- 
tinuum between poles of abstraction on the one hand and everyday practicality 
on the other. Practicality usually gives birth to the disciplines, whose practicioners 
almost immediately beat a hasty retreat from such mundanity, probably as a 
result of the need to justify their activity as adequately learned and at least as 
sophisticated as that of any other discipline. Consequently, th' basics of the 
field are couched in specialized terminology, and a cult of belif s is developed 
among whom scorn for any other field is nourished. 

These simultaneous contradictory forces which are at work in the disciplines 
at all times (the need to solve a real problem versus the need to appear so 
independent of that problem as to seem to be self-sufficient) provide many of 
the interesting paradoxes which ultimately embarrass the various fields. The 
field of linguistics has been embarrassed, for example, many times in recent 
years. It was embarrassed ia the late fifties to be caught with a rather superficial 
theoretical base having a focus entirely in phonology rather than grammar and, 
believe it or not, having such a naive view of research design as to actually 
believe that by interviewing in depth one native speaker of a foreign language 
it would be possible to actually write a grammar describing the speech of all the 
native speakers of that language. More recently linguistics has been embarrassed 
by accusations of elitism. 

One healthy sign in the academic world is seen when the practitioners in a field 
are able to admit that what they said last year may be wrong. To be sure, this 
type of admission is frustrating, for it leads to the kinds of problems discussed 
at a recent confererce on teacher training in which the participants agreed that 
90 percent of what they studied in graduate school was either wrong or irrelevant 
for the work they were doing. This is a reasonable percentage also for the hard 
and social sciences and, indeed, for most of what is happeniijg in the majority of 
college courses today. But the academic world is not predisposed to admitting 
false starts, wrong headedness, or incompleteness, for its elitism frequently pre- 
vents any such self-effacement. The name of the game is to be right as often as 
possible, lo be wrong as seldom as possible, and to ridicule one's colleague when 
he is wrong, establishing, in the process, one*s own sense of superiority. (This is 
not unlike spiritual elitism, which has many of the symptoms.) 

One of the more exciting things that is happening in the academic world today 
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is the small steps we are beginning to make toward destroying this elitism. 
Although the trend for many years was toward increasing degrees of specialization 
with concomitant scorn for all that was not so specialized^ such a position is less 
well received in today's world. 

In the January 1971 issue of The Journal of Internal Medicine, for example, 
Kimball editorializes that the field of medicine has lived too long in isolation 
from the patient in the lower socioeconomic bracket. Kimball urges medical 
training of a sort that starts with the culture and language of a patient where 
he is, not where the physician is. He urges that the medical profession abandon 
its elitist witch-doctor status if it is serious about its lofty aims of doing good 
for all peoples. Equally encouraging is the recent information that several medical 
schools have requested funds from the National Endowment for the Humanities 
to broaden the training of physicians in the areas of human and social studies. 
An even more elitist branch of medicine, psychiatry, has at least evidenced some 
notion of its almost total lack of concern for the disadvantaged, for minorities, 
and for the uneducated in particular. One prominent psychiatrist in New York 
City has recently observed that 95 percent of the assumed successes in psychiatric 
treatment have been with middle-class patients. This results partly because 
the middle class tends to avail itself of these services more than the working 
class, but the percentage is said to obtain even after the discrepancy has been 
accounted for. 

In the field of reading, this newer trend away from isolated elitism can be found 
in a relatively recent predisposition for interdisciplinarity. While some reading 
theorists continue to move away from real language to theories and to theories 
about theories, others have responded to some of the immediate demands of the 
contemporary world. Some reading theorists, for example, have begun to ask what 
input their field might have into the fields of linguistics, social sciences and psy- 
chology. Theorists are beginning to see that the skills of reading, speaking, and 
writing are heavily involved in linguistic processes in well-defined social contexts. 
Theorists are beginning to see social inequality as frequently manifested by the 
use of and reaction to one's native language and culture. Out of these recent 
directions several principles have become apparent. 

Vulnerability 

For one thing, a discipline undergoing such an introspective process will have 
to allow itself to be vulnerable. Normally, disciplines have a way of being cocky 
know-it-alls. Reading, most surely, can be accused of this attitude in recent years. 
Perhaps because of the national mood for relevance to problems involving man's 
inhumanity to man, perhaps because of the current revolution leading to a new 
national consciousncsH. 'icih^Li i ' ; t : * i"i m'--.- rrnroduced them- 

selves to the extent that they are becoming a glut on the job market, or perhaps 
because of the recent discovery of the dire straits of the education system in this 
country, many reading specialists are beginning to turn their attention to ways 
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in which their field can feed itself from disciplines hitherto outside the discipline. 
But this approach requires that educators admit that they have been isolative, 
irrelevant, and even elitist. Such vulnerability has become evident in much of 
what is happening in reading today. 

Using Errors 

This derived vulnerability is never more conspicuously absf^nt than it is in 
education today, especially where the making of mistakes is still frowned upon. 
A leader in business, the foiTner president of Avis Car Rental, can publicly admit 
that two out of every three decisions he made while in that office were essentially 
wrong. IBM is probably the greatest reaction-oriented business in the country 
today — seldom innovative, frequently wrong, it has no equal in correcting its 
errors and outdistancing all competitors in the process. But, in schools, our chil- 
dren must not make errors. They are told to study the right answers and give 
them back. This process has had terrible consequences and is undoubtedly a 
major factor in the dropout rate throughout the system. 

The usefulness of error-making in education has hardly begun to be recognized 
as »: }X)sitive teaching resource. Once again, linguistics can offer some illustrative 
information. At age seven many children have discovered the -en participle forms. 
This discovery prompts them to make use of such forms wherever possible. The 
first blush of discovery, however, does not account for all appropriate places, and 
many children, including my own sons, overextend their limited knowledge by 
using -en inappropriately in expressions such as have dranken and had thoughten. 
To be sure, this is an error, but it is an error of an entirely different magnitude 
end complexion. By the same token, a child who misspells penny as pinney com- 
mits a spelling error, but it is an error quite different from the child who spells it 
pjtmc Thh former child's worst guilt, perhaps, is his good ear for plionetics, 
for appioximately 30 percent of the American population, including all of our 
southern senators, pronounce the word this way. 

It is hard to imagine how foreign language could be learned without a high 
tolerance for error making. Early in the game, students must be allowed to feel 
free to venture forth automatically and uninhibitedly, or little progress can be 
made. Good language teachers develop an ability to process the errors of learners, 
to taxonomize, to distinguish imjxjrtant errors from unimportant ones, and to 
decide whicii ones, if any, require pedagogical attention. 

Occasionally, student errors can be understood as a reflection of actual learning 
— or of perceiving life adequately, but from a viewpoint different from the 
teacher's. For example, my son, Joel, recently came home from school with a test 
paper on antonyms (word opposites). He had one marked wrong which in my 
usual parental objectivity, I easily observed was not wrong at all. The stimulus 
word was came. Joel s answer was left. The teacher's manual keyed the right 
anrvver as went. Joel was obviously wrong, from her viewpoint, and that was that. 

In the inner city, we frequently hear black children producing the plural of 
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desk as desses. Once our research showed us that their singular form was des^ the 
reason for the unusual plural, desses, became obvious. English words ending in s 
take plural forms pronounced -uhz as in busses, kisses, or messes. These children 
do what all speakers of English do with the rule for grammatical plurals. What 
they don't do is produce the full consonant cluster sk at the end of a word. Thus, 
this pronunciation is not chaotic or sloppy. It is quite regular and quite predict- 
able. Some children, however, say neither desks nor desses. Their pronunciation is 
deskes. What can the teacher tell about a child who says deskes} Mostly, she can 
tell that he is somewhere along the line of acquiring the standard form. He has 
mastered the consonant cluster, sk, but he still uses the plural form, -uhz, which 
goes with words ending in 5. He has begun to acquire the standard form hut 
hasn't yet straightened the whole thing out. This sort of error making should be 
a hopeful signal of progress to rhe teacher. 

Purging the Stereotypes 

If reading is to leave *'eliteland/' it will have to help rid the world of inaccurate 
and unfair stereotypes. This sort of activity may have been illustrated quite 
nicely in a recent business meeting of the Linguistic Society of America in which 
a resolution was put forth to end the undeclared war in Southeast Asia. During 
the ensuing discussion, one linguist suggested that linguists might also do well 
to make a realistic contribution from within the discipline. After considerable 
discussion as to what this contribution might be, it was finally decided that a 
tremendously important area for consideration is the one in which many scholars, 
particularly edacational psychologists, are making grossly inaccurate and damag- 
ing statements about the language of disadvantaged children. For far too many 
years now, the general public and the schools have assumed the position recently 
espoused by Bereiter: ". . . the language of culturally deprives children . . . is not 
merely an underdeveloped version of standard English, but is a basically non-logi- 
cal mode of expressive behavior" (1966). In order to overcome this illogicality ara 
underdevelopment, this educational psychologist urges teachers to proceed as 
though the children have no language at all and to train children to speak in 
fully explicit formal language. The absurdity of these admonitions becomes evi- 
dent when we examine the solutions to the illogicality and underdevelopment. 
Bereiter argues for unelHptical responses to questions. For example. The squirrel 
is in the tree is preferred over in the free as though, somehow, the full unelHptical 
form is the well-developed and logical version from which all other versions di- 
verge. Current linguistics clearly argues that all semantics of e ich of these sen- 
tences is the same and that there are only superficial surface structure differences 
between them. All languages are clearly capable of conceptualization and express- 
ing logical propositions, but the particular mode for conceptualization may differ 
drastically between language systems. The linguist, therefore, assumes that differ- 
ent surface forms for expression have nothing to do with underlying logic of a 
sentence. It is safe to assert that linguists are unanimous concerning this position. 
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As a result of this discussion, the Linguistic Society of America formed a special 
committee on language and cognition, headed by the well-known psycholinguist, 
John Carroll, of the Educational Testing Services at Princeton. The task of the 
committee is to make widely known what linguists have learned about this topic 
and to counter the false stereotypes that have been allowed to develop. Black 
children, for example, are said to be nonverbal, largely as a result of some shabby 
field work done by certain researchers who discovered, much to their surprise, 
that inner-city children do not respond well to the sorts of questions they asked 
them. Many linguists have been hard at work countering this absurd assumption — 
along with its counterpart suggestions that such children have cognitive deficits, 
that little communication takes place in the low-income black home, and that 
disadvantaged children must be taught their own language. My private research 
for the nonverbal child has taken me to many schoolrooms in America where 
frequently I ask the teacher, "Do you have a nonverbal child in this class?'* To 
demonstrate how pervasive the stereotype has become, invariably the teacher, 
who has heard that nonverbal children exist, feels obliged to nominate one. After 
that, it is a relatively easy matter to get the child to talk if you ask him the right 
questions and if you don't intimidate him. We usually sit down on the floor some- 
place, eat some potato chips, and talk about things that interest him, not things 
that interest me. Nonverhalness should be recognized as a relative term. The child 
may be nonverbal only because he has learned that the name of the game is, *'Be 
right as often as possible and wrong as seldom as possible and if you open your 
mouth you're apt to be corrected." What better reason for appearing nonverbal? 

Expanding Perspectives 

In addition to vulnerability and the purging of stereotypes, if reading is to 
become truly interdisciplinary it will have to stop surrounding itself with its own 
kind. Consequently, we see both behavioral and cognitive psychologists in the 
same department. In linguistics departments, we see generative and structural 
linguists. The surest path to intellectual stagnation is to discover all of the schol- 
ars who believe exactly as you do and hire as many of them as you can. On the 
other hand, it is risky business to deliberately bring in a person whom you know 
will give your cherished ideas a scathing going-over. It can be ego shattering and 
downright difficult. Yet there really isn't any alternative involved. One seldom 
grows without stimulation. Courage is part of the answer, but energy is also in- 
volved here. A critic will make you work harder both to defend your viewpoint 
and to build a case against his viewpoint. But this endeavor is also a sure way to 
learn something, and it is for this reason that interdisciplinary studies are begin- 
ning to flourish once again. There are increasing instances within academic de- 
partments in which a scholar can write a paper and ask a colleague to help him 
by criticizing it before he submits it for publication. His colleague's criticism 
may be unendurable. The colleague, on the other hand, may not want to cross 
a good friend by being critical, or he may feel so competitive that he does not 
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want to help the writer to a promotion, especially if it leaves the colleague behind. 
But an attitude of helpful difference of opinion must be allowed to develop if 
departments are to flourish and grow in intellectual strength. 

The study of the language problems of disadvantaged children has recently 
called attention to some of the initial research assumptions held by entire dis- 
ciplines. It has seemed apparent to many psychologists and educators, because 
of the assumptions built into their disciplines, that the speech of children who 
use a nonstandard variety of English deviates from standard English. That is» if 
there are two systems of language^ standard and nonstandard, the one is the norm 
and the other is the deviate. This idea seems peculiar to many social scientists and 
linguists, whose initial assumptions are that the two systems are simply different 
from each other, much as French is different from Chinese, neither being su- 
perior nor deviating from the other. Thus, the assumption of linguistics is that 
non-standard varieties of English are good for the circumstances in which they are 
ustu. Indeed, it would seem that it might be quite appropriate to play football 
in nonstandard English but to use standard English in the classroom. These 
different research assumptions have come to light, however, largely because mem- 
bers of all the disciplines involved have begun talking with one another. Perhaps 
one of the more significant advances made in the academic world during the 
sixties was the reopening of discussion'across disciplinary boundaries. 

From such interdisciplinary cooperation has come a number of hybridized 
disciplines along with the delightful frustration of home-base ambiguity. Socio- 
linguistics, for example, is a hybrid of linguistics and the social sciences which 
is concerned with the interactions of language and society. Sociolinguistics focuses 
on the language dynamics of groups and of people who share linguistic features. 
Such groups may be made up of people from different localities, of different sex, 
of different social status, or of different ages. Furthermore, their language systems 
may vaiy because of the circumstances of the speaking event, the nature of the 
audience, the intention of the message, the attitudes of the audience, and many 
other variables. 

In short, sociolinguistics teaches what teachers need to know in order to fulfill 
their educational obligations to the child, how to deal with the child's language 
and culture, how to listen and respond to his language, how to diagnose what is 
needed, how to best teach alternate linguistic systems, and how to treat the child's 
culture and language as a positive and healthy entity. What follows will include 
a brief and speculative effort to formalize these requirements in terms of the 
traditional course structure and our educational system. 

Experience during the past two or three years has taught us that there is no 
magic package which is P^aranteed to produce adequately trained teachers in 
short periods of time. A summer workshop or institute may be helpful if it is 
restricted to a well-defined aspect of the necessary training, but it is doubtful 
that such a program can come close to covering the required material or that 
it will provide maturation time to accommodate the new thought-set which is 
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demanded. Several preservice college courses may contribute significantly to the 
proper disciplinary persp>ective. 

1. Cultural Anthropology 

If I had a choice of only one additional course to add to the extant training 
program for future elementary teachers, I would probably put cultural anthropol- 
ogy at the head ot the list. This is primarily because the mind-set generated by 
the successful anthropology course is at the heart of most of the attitudes toward 
language, socieiy, and cognition that I would like to see changed. Cultural 
relativity is the very basis for the understanding that I would like to see reading 
teachers develop toward children with linguistic and cultural systems that are 
different from the school norm. Cultural relativity is also at the heart of healthy 
attitudes toward pluralism in interpersonal relationships and is the key to a 
removal of unnatural snobbery based on socioeconomic status, sex, or race. Oddly 
enough, cultural relativity is also a crucial factor in the development of the 
teacher's healthy attitude toward literature, for children's literature cannot be 
valued very highly if it is seen only inferior adnlt fare. Good children's litera- 
ture sees hfe from the child's point of view — a relativistic value equal to the adult 
perspective, neither superior nor inferior. The dignity of childhood, then, de- 
pends on the teacher's understanding of values described and learned through 
courses such as cultural anthropology. 

2. The Nature of Language 

Recent attempts to prepare teachers adequately for the classroom of the dis- 
advantaged student are disapjK)intingly weak. Few undergraduate courses are 
offered in subjects even remotely related to the linguistic aspects of the problem. 
Even occasional college courses, such as the nature of Jan.^uage, introductory 
linguistics, modern grammar, American English, etc., seldom are offered and, if 
offered, seldom are required of teachers and, if required of teachers, seldom are 
geared to minority language problems. Thus, an rmomaly exists. Although one of 
the most urgent situations in our schoois focus cjs on the language problems of 
Blacks and other minority groups, there is virtually no preparation for dealing 
with such problems in the college curricula. 

Without apology, then, let me suggest that teachers need to know about the 
current research in urban language problems. It would be helpful if they knew 
why the research is being done and how such research is carried out, what is 
known at the moment, and — every bit as important — what is not known. Further, 
teachers need to assess their own language in relation to that of their pupils. 
They need to understand language variation — the reasons underlying it and the 
attitudes of various subgroups toward language variation. Teachers should be 
trained to listen to the language variations of their students. Teachers should 
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Jearn how systematic various dialects can be, and they should develop a sensitivity 
to the editing processes that take place as one person listens to another. Teaching 
the basic linguistic tools in an introductory course would be quite useful also for 
later discussion of language variation and change, foreign language-learning tech- 
niques, grammatical and phonological features, etc. In this course, special 
attention should also be placed on language attitudes which would provide a 
starting point for the introductory course in the nature of language. Then, stress 
should be placed on phonetics (in order to learn how to recognize and produce 
phonetic differences) and on a study of grammar (with problems to be solved). 
The systematic nature of language should be emphasized throughout. Having 
learned these things about the special problems of urban children, it should be 
made perfectly clear that the skills, knowledge, and attitudes discussed here are 
equally useful for teachers of suburban and rural children. 

3. Language Variation 

Once certain tools for discussing language have been established, it is possible 
to approach language variation more effectively. Since geographical variation 
is generally recognized by most people, it seems reasonable to tise regional dialects 
as a beginning point. There are several books, records, and tapes available for 
illustrative purposes. Emphasis should I : placed on the systematic nature of 
geographical differences, whether grammatical, phonological, or lexical. A certain 
amount of data gathering in all three categories is desirable, both for practice 
in subject matter mastered in the course on the nature of language and practice 
in getting used to discovering and describing language patterns systematically. 

Once geographical variation is fairly well studied, the major portion of the 
course should focus on social dialects. Attention should be given to problems 
of the relationship of attitudes to labeling (Black English, ghetto speech, disad- 
vantaged language, nonstandard Negro English. Negro dialect Texmex, etc.), but 
the major focus should reflect the recent work in sociolinguistics. The course 
should contain units on the historical or;*;ins of current nonstandard grammatical 
and phonological features (including correlations with social stratification), fre- 
quency of occurrence, and social diagnostic! ty. Early attention should be given 
the concept of linguistic variation, the linguistic continuum, an'^. matters of style 
shifting. The concept of language interference must be emphasized particularly 
in relation to interference caused by the system of various nonstandards on the 
system of standard. This concept may be most easily presented by observing the 
influence of the Spanish system on the production of English by people of 
Spanish-speaking ancestry. Since many of these people constitute a large portion 
of the disadvantaged in our country anyway, the example is doubly useful. Once 
the notion of linguistic interference is introduced across different language sys- 
tems, it may be easier to te?5ch the notion of linguistic interference across two 
dialects. 
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4. Fieldwork in the Language of Children 

This course should be primarily an experience in gathering language data and 
an analysis of certain linguistic features. Near the beginning of the course students 
carefully review the details of field techniques and methods of elicitation. Special 
attention should be given to different techniques of language data elicitation such 
as sentence imitation, word games, narratives, citation forms, oral reading, dialog, 
and commvmicative routines, for the linguistic resjx)nses may well relate to the 
elicitation mode. 

It is difficult to determine exactly how such a course should be conducted, but 
one thing is of utmost importance — the students should get deeply involved in 
recording and analyzing the language of at least one child. One technique which 
I have found useful toward this end is to require each student to tape at least an 
hour of interview-style data from one disadvantaged child in a nearby community. 
It makes little difference what the cliild talks about as long as there is a great 
deal of his speech and as little of the sp)eech of the interviewer as possible. Sub- 
jects for discussion will vary somewhat, but most people can describe television 
programs or movies, and almost everyone can tell you how to play a game of 
some sort. At first, students can't imagine why they were subjected to th's assign- 
ment. They are even more dis^nayed when they arc required to typescript the 
entire tape recording using standard orthography (no attempt at reflecting pro- 
nunciation). This process is time consuming znd laborious, but it serves several 
important purposes: 

a. It forces the listener to listen carefully to the tape recording. 

b. It provides a reference point for further listening and for future grammati- 
cal and phonological analysis. 

If there is a typescript to accompany the tape, one can mark in advance the poten- 
tial spots where the phonological feature under consideration is likely to occur. 
In case of grammatical features, the typescript iselft may be adequate for analyt- 
ical procedures. 

When the field interview and typescripting have been completed, students 
should be required to select one or more interesting grammatical and phonological 
features for thorough analysis, including a search of the available literature and 
a description which calls upon and uses what they have learned about language 
analysis up to this time. 

5. Teaching Oral Language 

As in the preceding courses, this course should be problem oriented. Two prob- 
lems of great magnitude might occupy the attention of the class near the begin- 
ning of the course. Whatever else happens in this course, it should start with a 
clear distinction bf^tween policy and technology. Community involvement in 
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matters concerning decision making about whether to teach standard Enghsh are 
of great importance today. Teachers need to learn how to deal with such situations 
early in their training. 

A second problem may come as a sui prise to the students. Standard English is 
terribly difficult to define. One early project might be to require all students to 
try to define standard English in one page. Chances are that they will find their 
own papers unsatisfactory. Some will refer to dictionaries; some will argue from 
sociological or political giounds; some will opt for the mass media as the norm; 
and some will say that it is what is taught in the schools. Any answer should bring 
forth a challenge from other students in the class. 

Students should be introduced to foreign language teaching techniques and 
there should be discussion of how these techniques apply (or do not apply) to 
learning standard English, Students should then be guided in an examination of 
extant oral language materials for nonstandard speakers. Students should then 
review the literature on the relationship of second dialect acquisition in the ap 
propriate journais. 

A second potentially large area of apphcalion of social dialect information is 
tc dialect interference in reading. To this point, relatively little has been written 
on the subject, and much of it has been collected by Baratz and Shuy (Eds.) in 
Teaching Black Children to Read, Washington, D.C., 1969. Teachers should be 
encouraged to consider problems of dialect interference through phonology, gram- 
mar, and orthography and to examine current beginning reading materials to 
determine how well they have adjusted to the linguistic features discussed in ear- 
lier courses. 

The foregoing suggestions are only germinal in the necessary change in per- 
spective required for the preparation of reading teachers in the future. The focus 
is on language and culture in terms of course content, but these areas will also 
open the door to broader perspectives in other areas. For example, the principle 
of cultural relativity underhes a large scale attitude shift toward matters of social 
concern in humanities, literature, art, and language. The focus on variability is 
at the heart of contemporary thrusts toward pluralism and cross-group under- 
standing. Most important of all, perhaps, is the hope that this suggested inter- 
disciplinary perspective will provide an impetus to the salvation of the study of 
reading as a discipline by forcing it out of its comfortable, internal predictabihty 
and into a broader world consisting of many helpful inputs. 
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Methods courses in reading have been subject to criticism for some time. Yet, 
overall professional concern has been intermittent. While the trappings and 
tokens of modernity are occasionally advertised, significant changes remain elu- 
sive. One only needs to visit the classrooms of recently graduated teachers to 
observe the shortcomings of far too many such courses. 

Our society is currently in a state of revolutionary transformation. The shock 
waves are reaching even into colleges of education where modes and styles of 
instruction are under assault. Mastery, of the change process, however, implies 
the assumption of initiative in guiding this transformation. At the heart of the 
change process are nuestions such as who will assume such initiatives and what 
kinds of models will be proposed. 

One model for change is based on the proposition that growth in those teach- 
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ing abilities valued by the education profession can be enhanced through highly 
structured instructional systems. In the current technological milieu, which is 
increasingly influenced by behavioral learning theory, systems analysis some- 
times is applied to teacher education through the so-called Compet«incy-Bascd 
Teacher Education Model. This paper represents an examination of the com- 
petency-based model and a projection of its implications on human values in 
teacher education. The author is indebted to the writers listed in the reference 
section of this paper. 

Ck>mpetency-Based Teacner Education Model 

The basic unit of the model is the Instructional Module, a prepackaged bundle 
of finite outcomes in a given area of teaching. The module consists of the sum- 
mation of desirable content through explicitly stated outcome-competencies, 
recommended practice experiences, and pre- and post-study criteria for assess- 
ment at entrance and exit levels. Post-assessment of these competencies at the 
exit level is critical to the objective evaluation of the model and decisive for de- 
termining students* progress and .direction through the modularized teacher 
<^ducation program. 

The design ot a modularized program Xrst involves the identification of majcr 
areas in the teaching of reading. These com^ionenis or units are then subject to 
sysicinatic subdivision into constituent module^, and then further reduced to 
finite behaviorally stated objectives, learning experiences, and post-assessment 
taslis. An undergraduate sequence in reading coulc be organized into several 
major components with perhaps ten, twenty, thirty, or more modules. The ap- 
proach requires ihe design of delivery and management systems, including the 
planning and organizing for staff, faculties, and media utilization within the 
constrainto of time and resources available. The modular approach is considered 
by some as an effective vehicle for educating future teachers of reading. 

Some Advantages 

A partial solution to the forced collectivism co common in traditional methods 
courses could be realized through the modular approach. Students would not 
need to be sectioned into large group units that are unwieldy and depersonalized. 
Students needs for individual study and attention could be met by instructors 
who perhaps no longer feel harassed or driven to complete course units in pre- 
scribed periods of time through traditional lecture methods. Prepackaged mod- 
ules could permit, beyond self-paced individualized study, opportunities for 
unusual grouping modifications, applied experiences, and interactions among 
students and instructors. 

Modules could encourage goal-centered individualized study both through the 
availability of explicit objectives as well as through the provision for a wider 
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range of alternatives for enriched study, practice experiences, and application 
within and beyond the limitations o£ the basic objectives of the module. Com- 
bining such diversified learning opportunities into modules for all levels of stu- 
dents ind utilizing all |X)ssible resources could provide options and alternatives 
for many kinds of student needs. 

The process of modular construction could provide opportunities for both in- 
structor and student to reexamine conventional courses of study including the 
review, revitalization, and reformulation of content, of priorities, sequenc- 
ing, applications, and assessment procedures. Through the design of modu- 
larized approaches, repetitive and overlapping content within and between 
related methods courses could be reduced, creating greater efficiency and co- 
herence within various areas of study in 'tading and related subjects. 

Cooperative efforts among instructors and among instructors and students in 
the assessment, design, and reconstruction of modules will present ideal learning 
experiences for all. Public school workers and instructors in colleges of educa- 
tion can utilize the approach in joint efforts to design improved teacher-educa- 
tion programs. 

The design of unique modules for the preparation of teachers of reading in 
specific educational settings can include applications from various fields — such 
as linguistics, sociology, and psychology. Specialized talents, experiences, and 
knowledge of gifted instructors, school workers, and students could be brought 
to bear in designing such modules for the education of teachers of the poor, the 
linguistically different, and the culturally different in both urban and rural set- 
tings. Management and delivery systems that will provide unique experiences 
based upon local needs and resources can be included. Systematic and compre- 
hensive assessment of such programs could become more useful to the realization 
of educational change. 

Cautions 

Misunderstandings and misguided emphases in the use of modules could re- 
sult in a harrowing forced-feeding effect on students. Arbitrary requirements for 
students to manifest finite behaviors and competencies before being permitted 
to move through various modularized sequences can project an image of the 
student as a devalued receptacle of skills, a commodity which, when shaped to 
specifications, is a product for the open market. 

The role of the instructor as technician, dispenser of skills, manager, processor, 
and judge of students can be an outgrowth of misunderstanding or misuse of 
the approach. In-basket and out-basket systems for the efficient mass processing 
of student work suggests the possibilities for the depersonalized potential of the 
approach, particularly when either the mechanistic or the cynical instructor is 
given powers beyond his competency or honesty. The process of assessing stu- 
dents* competencies can deteriorate into judgmental panels reminiscent of an 
inquisition or they can be overly casual to the point of becoming useless. 
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A coiiforniity-orientcd l)ocIy of content in modules, resulting from the mis- 
placed urrogunce of the speciiiHst, coukl become a means to program human 
thouglu and responsibility. A module, so misdesigned, could then be misused 
to create nightmarish proba!)ihties of an externally engineered and assessed ex- 
perience with the student frantically maneuvering through mazes of study and 
assessment tasks. Such a role could create for the student an even deeper and 
more subtle alienation from learning than in conventional courses. 

An externally imposed value system, created by an overemphasis on the mech- 
anistic incorporation of prescribed and explicit technical content can create an 
**anti teacher ' — an automaton who is unable to rely on his own experiences and 
resources as a guide for sidjsequent teaching behavior; a drone whose percep- 
tions are fixed into rigid, logic-tiglit compartments and wiiose attitudes and 
values are charged with emotionally loaded response potentials; a robot who can 
neither resolve contradiction nor tolerate ambiguity; one who has been shaped 
to do, rather than to know. 

The content of a superficial and ineptly designed module can become the re- 
pository of the biases and predispositions of its overspecialized authors. Replete 
with idols, stereotypes, and folklore, such content will be a poor substitute for 
journals and textbooks that might deal far more ably with the subject. Yet, such 
modules would command built-in authority through their power to assess the 
student and demand his uncritical attention. Whether content is trivial, irrele- 
vant, outdated, simplistic, or incorrect, the student might be required to respond 
appropriately or might be recycled into the sequence or out of the program. 

The design of the modules can result in imbalance in emphasis, favoring 
more specific behavioral objectives and post-assessment items which, based upon 
the relative ease and objectivity of item design, can become the major influence 
on determining what is to be included in the content of the modides. The more 
complex the design, the more difficult it will be to assess what the learning out- 
come may be, and the less likely it will be included in the modide, even though 
it may be of critical importance. In the rush to develop and institute modular- 
ized programs, teaciiers might neglect direct tfforts to fuse, relate, and synthe- 
size knowledge, concepts, and competencies within and among modules and 
their components, A grasp ol the teaching of reading process seems to be as 
much dependent on the understandings of implicit relationships among areas 
as it is dependent on finite knowledge and skills. Misunderstandings of the 
finite and fractionated nature of the modular approach could introduce an even 
greater segmentation of content in the field of reading resulting in even less in- 
terdisciplinary and global imderstanding than in conventional courses. 

Human Values and the Use of Modules 

The strengths and hazards of the modular approach are interrelated and de- 
pendent upon the modular content and its refinements, as well as the teaching 
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processes that arc dcsigiiccl to dclhor and manage the system. Hcioin also lies 
the vahies — implicit and explicit — underKing the aj)j)ioach. Instriuiors must 
design .sy.stem.s for humans and for t/ie intelligent uiili/ation ul modules which 
shoidd include appropriate saleguaids necessaiy foi piotection from tl.eir de- 
structive potentialities. 

Vahies involve the goals antl aspiiaiions held in esteem by people. We find 
it difficidt to treat those phenomena scieiitifitally since they are not easily amen- 
ahle to irreduciijle, c[uantifial)le, and ol)jecti\ely obseivable data. Students are 
subjected to contradictory claims on their values. Internalized values from homes 
and childhood are often in conflict with life experiences and the values of their 
age groups. I'hese vahies coidd also be in confhct with those of their instructors. 

1 he instructor must be aware of tiie many possibilities for freedom provided 
by the inochdar approach, including the new opportunities to time in to stu- 
dents, tiieir perceptions and life styles. Interdependence, sensory experiences, 
openness, participation, involvement, and self-discovery are among the values 
of gn)wing numbers of college students, and these values should be understood 
and incorporated into new striictures in teacher education. Modular approaches 
need not be contradictory to students" values it the instructor provides the free- 
dom for his students to blend modules and life styles openly. Modular approaches 
need not be contradictory to instructors' values if those instructors utilizing the 
apjMoacli are personally and professionally mature individuals. 

'lo become self-actualizing, instructors and students must be given freedom 
to ex})e:ience and formulate their own values. To attain these values, instructors 
and students nuist [eel prized as persons, not assessed as objects being processed 
mechanistically by whatever approach. They may be helped, if they so desire, 
\o deal with their own reactions and feelings regarding the experiences provided. 
It is a mistake, however, to assume that their values are all equally accessible 
to change in teacher cdacatiori programs. 

To help children learn what they can do, the fiuurc teaclier must himself be 
educated to become a producer, inventor, and innovator, rather than trained 
to be a robot-like consumer. 1 lie college instructor must be able to recognize 
that such values are not necessarily incompatible with the modular approach. 
Students must participate in both the development of basic objectives as well 
as enriclmient experiences tliat should be built into modules. Studem involve- 
ment, ranging from the development of creative self-assessment procedures to 
suggestions and recommendations for innovative ways to work and deal with 
teaching children and teacher education, must be part of the modular approach. 

Since teacliers' decisions in classrooms are charged with the application of 
human values, the students woidd be well served in teacher-education institu- 
tions if their own experiences coidd be examined in the openness of small- 
group-discussion sessions involving other students jind their instructors in honest 
interaction. Learning to understand the consequences of authority on their own 
beliavior could help them develop the long range perceptions and insights re- 
quired for understanding the consequences of teacher behaviors on cliildren. 
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Tne long range goals of any approach in teacher education must include the 
technical and ])rofessi()naI skills, as well as the growth and development of per- 
ceptive, tlioughtfui, sensitive, and humane people. The subtleties of what teach- 
ers do and do not do for children cannot he ignored. 

Wlio utilizes tlie modular approadi, when, with whom, where, and, most im- 
portantly, how, should be major concerns in considering the apjDroach. The 
module must neither be permitted to create the dialogue nor be granted, by 
default, the power to set the pace. 1 he modular approach is one alternative 
among several ihat might contribute towards improving human relations and 
learning in teacher education. While the content of a module defines who the 
author is, the use of the module defines what the instructor is or what he is be- 
coming. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Change is a complex and enigmatic phenomenon. Man shapes his environ- 
ment, only to be shaped in turn by his own manipulations. The modular ap- 
proach is designed to improve the quality of teachers of reading and to offer, 
essentially, greater precision and efficiency of training through individualization, 
self-pacing, feedback, and explicit description of the content necessary to teach 
^•eading effectively. Given satisfactory content, the management and delivery 
systems are crucial to the approach. Just as educational media and technology 
can either enhance or pollute a learning environment so, too, can competency- 
based teacher education. 

Values 

An effort to bend the future teacher to the will of those specialists in reading 
who design the modules could probably improve courses in terms of content and 
pedagogical technique. The identification of major concepts, ideas, and skills 
(providing this information is objectively put together and open to revision 
based upon new information) is important to professional training for any field, 
including the teaching of reading. Measuring such outcomes objectively and 
systematically is sensible, when done humanely and wisely. The modular ap- 
proach sliould also contribute to the liberation of instructors and students from 
the medievalism of lock-in group lectures through endless semester hours. How- 
ever, hazards and pitfalls in the misuse and misunderstanding of the approacli 
do exist. 

Reminders 

Elfective teaching of reading involves more than the rote knowledge of con- 
tent and technique which is sometimes questionable and outdated. A broader 
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repertoire of teaching behaviors, Inchiding reasoning, problem solving, and de- 
cision-making as well as certain values, attitudes, and personality styles in teach- 
ing, contributes strongly to tiie teacher/learner interaction. These behaviors 
include tiie skills involved in making systematic, objective observations; the 
synthesizing of multiple data; and the selection, application, and assessment of 
new and ahernative teaching strategies in reading. The teacher of reading must 
have the abihty to accept and contend with newness, contradiction, and am- 
biguity in an autonomous and f'^ective fashion. T he teacher trained to out-put 
content and the teacher educated beyond, represent two somewhat different 
roles — the teacher as a technician vs. the teacher as a professional. The latter 
creates learning while the former processes liuman beings. 

School and University Partnership 

It would be well for colleges of education and public schools to initiate a 
dialogue in this area. To some extent, tensions between the two institutions 
frequently have contradictory perceptions of the roles of teachers. It is possible 
that the movement toward modularizing teacher education could be a tacit at- 
tempt by universities to move in the direction in which some public schools 
perceive teachers by producing the kind of product that some schools might be 
looking lor. 

There is much doubt as to whether future teachers or classroom teachers al- 
ready in service appreciate this perception of tlieir role by some school officials 
who occasionally tend to be more accountability-oriented to their teachers' roles 
than to their own responsibiUties. But more important is the implication for 
the education of our nation*s children. Mass produced technicians who can per- 
form certain questionable pedagogical acts with great precision are unacceptable 
as replacements for effective teachers in a democracy. Yet, there is no need to 
believe that technical expertise cannot be compatii>le with humane and wise 
teaching behaviors. Identifying and blending these concerns is a challenge that 
will require a heavy input of our resources in teacher education. 

The examination of promising approaches to change must also involve the 
real as well as the ideal. Leaders in public schools and universities, who tend 
to be unwilling to pay very much for the teaching behaviors which tiiey fre- 
quently claim to value most, must come to the realization that considerable in- 
stitutional support is required for any innovative instructional effort, whichever 
approach it might be. Countless numbers of creative people in public schools 
and in universities are robbed of their moral integrity, zeal, and intellectual 
armor by overt and covert institutional restrictions and by nonsupport of crea- 
tive efforts toward curriculum change. 

Teaching children to read, particularly children of the poor, or helping stu- 
dents to learn to teach children to read involves a constellation of abilities that 
make powerful challenges and demands on the mental processes and imagina- 
tions of outstanding human beings. Classroom teachers and college instructors 
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who can open and subsequently enlarge dimensions of language, thought, and 
reading for tlieir ciiildren or for their students who will someday teach, are 
sorely needed, \ o identify and to encourage such people with all the resources 
of our institutions represents one of the most neglected elements of the problem 
of improving teaching and public education. 

To Be Considered Carefully 

Competency-based teacher education will contribute to the improvement of 
conditions only if such education is properly and sensitively handled. If mala- 
droitly dealt with, the approach will even further hasten the triumph of massed, 
depersonalized, mechanistic curriculum and instruction, deprofessionalizing the 
teacher, dehumanizing the student ind further devaluing the quality of life in 
educational institutions. Since tea .ler behaviors, human values, and philosophic 
concerns are not only barely accessible to scientific techniques, but also too 
ilhisory for consideration in the fast-paced age of technology, reforming teacher 
education will continue to be almost as difficult as building a house from the 
chimney down. 

The modular approach may be one way to move toward more openness, more 
system, more autonomy for teachers, more expertise, and more learning as well 
as more personal and human contacts for our students. Only in those institutions 
fortunate enough to have imaginative and able instructors and administrators 
can such an approach be successfully brought to bear (as one facet) on the com- 
plex problem of educating future teachers for our nation's children. 

Educators must keep in mind that escalation of valid constructs has been his- 
toric to the profession. Oftentimes, the "bandwagon syndrome" has resulted in 
precipitous misuse of sometimes useful, if not critically important, innovations; 
misunderstanding of the new construct along with misplaced priorities can be 
a major source of subsequent failure. 
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Chapter Twenty-Four 



Disseminating the Modular Program 



Donald L. Cleland and Joseph S. Nemeth 



As is implied throughout this volume, improvements are needed urgently in the 
education of teachers, especially in the area of communication skills. Such an 
implication is not an indictment of the many good programs in existence. But, 
controversy does exist as to the efficaciousness of many teacher-education pro- 
grams. Fortunately, controversy also prevents the status quo from becoming the 
dominant characteristic in such areas of human endeavor. 

No matter what level of proficiency is achieved in teacher-education programs, 
progress necessitates further improvement. When pupils, parents, school board 
members, teachers, and the general public in the educational marketplace de- 
mand educational improvements, they are thereby calling for a more literate 
society. This goal requires a new inpt for teacher education. Such input calls 
for a cooperative thrust involving all segments of society that have a strong in- 
terest in teacher preparation. The two main sources of power for this thrust, 
however, must be teacher-education insatutions and local schools. The time is 
long past when ye can think of teacher-education institutions as the producers 
and the local schools as merely the consumers. New teacher-education partner- 
ships must emerge with each social institution and segment of society making 
appropriate contributions. 

The teachers to whom we trust our children must be able to organize and re- 
organize the learning situation so that improved communication skills will en- 
able the children to attain valid concepts of their physical, social, and cultural 
environments. Teacher-education institutions should accept the improvement 
of communication skills as a major goal that must be realized for every resident 
on this good earth today in order to make this terrestrial home better for those 
who follow. 

The competency-based modular teacher-education program presented in the 
preceding pages is proving iiself to be viable and worthy of implementation. 
Certain aspects of this program have been field tested in teacher education in- 
stitutions. For example, one department of reading-language arts at a major 
university has field tested several modules in programs for the specialist and 
has reported that the program was enthusiastically received by its state depart- 
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ment of education, by students, and by faculty members. The modular program 
is particularly welcomed in those states where the departments of education 
have clearly indicated that the prerequisite competencies must be stated for 
programs leading to certification at undergraduate levels. 

Any program that remains buried within a book is useless and, in like man- 
ner, the contributions made by scholarly planners of this modular program will 
go unnoticed if otiier educators are not aware of tlie advantages. A vigorous 
dissemination effort, therefore, must be exerted by leaders in professional orga- 
nizations and local schools in order to guarantee that this modular program 
will result in needed improvements in teaciier education. 

Those members of the profession who would join in the crusade to promote 
better communication skills through improved teacher education are urged to 
explore some of the following avenues of dissemination by which a modular pro- 
gram can be brought to the attention of teachers and local schools, 

1. Advertisements could be placed in the publications of ira and other pro- 
fessional educational organizations. 

2. Appropriate articles, written by students in modular programs or by fac- 
ulty members who have inaugurated a competency-based program of 
teacher education, should be submitted to journals. 

3. Members of the Commission and other specialists can be invited to par- 
ticipate in conferences sponsored by the professional organizations. 

4. Members of the Commission and other specialists can serve as consultants 
to teacher education institutions, schools, or i.:ate education departments 
wishing to inaugurate such modular programs. 

5. Sample modules could be furnished free upon request. 

6. State departments of education can conduct work::hops to stimulate im- 
provements in teacher education through individi al self-study by using 
iystematic program planning procedures which incliide assessment of needs 
and i-eview of modular programs and other alternatives. 

7. Taped introductions of certain aspects of the progr^: ns, perhaps accom- 
panied by other media such as transparencies, films, hlmstrips, videotape, 
etc., could be prepared for schools of education, for professional organi- 
zations, and for state departments of education. 

8. University curriculum libraries can purchase, catalogue, and shelve in- 
structional materials related to modular programs. 

9. The kric/rcs Cen ter» ncte Headquarters, Urbana, Illinois, as well as 
other centers mentioned in the volaaie, might house the materials men- 
tioned above. 

10. The eric/rcs Reading Resource Centers located in various colleges and 
universities could disseminate many of the materials mentioned. 

11. The Right to Read office of usoe might, through the United States Print- 
ing Office, arrange to provide related material to interested educators. 

12. Schools of education, employing the concept of the open university .ould. 
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via either commercial or educational television, stimulate staff develop- 
ment at the preservice and continuing education levels. 

13. Community reading centers, sponsored cooperatively by the National 
Reading Center and local service organizations could provide free liter- 
ature to interested parents and teachers. 

14. Service organizations — Lions Club, Rotarians, and Optimist Club — could 
apprise its membership of the advantages of the competency-based teacher 
education progTams and urge them to advise their school board represen- 
tatives accordingly. 

15. Educational or commercial television!, as a public service i«ature, could 
announce a series of programs depicting the need for better communica- 
tion skills instruction, at both the teacher education and kcal school 
levels, with reference to competency-based modular teacher education 
programs. 

16. Program evaluation guides based upon the modular program can be pre- 
pared for use in self-assessment or cooperative assessment of teacher edu- 
cation programs in colleges and universities. 

On the following pages, an example of recommendation sixteen in the form 
of a suggested "preservice teacher education survey" is provided. This assessment 
instrument is a condensed version of tlie ira publication. Evaluation of Teacher 
Education Programs in Reading, wliich was prepared by an ira committee and 
edited by Grayce A. Ransom. Tlie shorter version provided here includes a num- 
ber of general points from Ransom's guide and also delineates briefly the con- 
tent for the seventeen modules described in this volume. 

Survey of Preservice Teacher Education in Reading* 

Joseph S. Nemeth 
Introduction 

This survey is intended to be used as a suggested guide for surveying pre- 
service teacher education in reading and language arts. It specifies, with reasoa- 
able limits and precision, the minimum knowledge and performance competency 
deliverables which preservice teachers should have. The survey does not specify 
the delivery strategies (lecture, field experiences, video and audiotapes) which 
may be used to assist students in arriving at the knowledge and performance 
competencies. The following suggested modules should be viewed as minimal 
knowledge and competency/content requirements. The delivery strategies, se- 
quencing, and student progress rates are optional and should reflect each institu- 
tion's special needs. 

• Requests for permission to ^-eproduce any or all parts of this survey may be directed to 
Permissions Editor, IRA, 800 Barksdale Road, Newark, Delaware 19711. 

o 
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Directions 

1. Read each item under the Progiam Module column carefully. Then place 
a check on the continuum-line in the Program Assessment column. Placement of 
the check on the continuum-line indicates to what extent the item is being 
accomplished by you and/or your institution. 

2. Next, place a check in one of the three boxes in the Program Development 
Recommendation column. A check in the Critical column suggests that the 
compiler and/or institution wish to effect immediate improvement regarding 
that item. A check in the Important column suggests that the compiler and/or 
institution think that improvement regarding that item can be delayed until the 
Critical needs are met. A check in the Desirable column suggests that the compiler 
and/or Institution feel that improvement regarding that item can be postponed 
until both Critical and Important needs can be met, The absence of a check 
mark indicates that performance is high and cannot be improved or ihat imple- 
mentation of that item is not needed. 

3. Since educational institutions vary with lespect to goals, finances, space 
resources, and faculty and student backgrounds, the survey should be used flexibly 
to meet individual needs. Responses which reflect individual needs and concerns 
can be made in two ways: 

a. The compiler may wish to extend, refine, or qualify his assessment or state 
special needs by using the Comments space provided for each item. 

b. The compiler may wish to add missing items which reflect special needs to 
each Program Module by using the lines provided under Other. 
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PROGRA.'I MODl l K. COMPONKNT 
1.0 Mate. iaU add fadlUics, transpurtution, 

clc. Docs the institmioii presently have 

and adctiiiately inaituain: 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Excel- A<lc- Mini- 
lent quatc mal .Ah^jcnt 

H \ \ \ 1 \- 

5 4 3 2 1 0 


Critical 


Important | 


Desirable 


v^OMMENTS 


1.1 Professional materials 

l.II Ji&sic professional ^natcrials such 
as textbooks, abstiaiis, guides, 
dictionaries, journals and period- 
icals, encyclopedixi, and others. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 










5 4 3 S 


\ 

1 0 


1.12 Curriculum materials buch as 
adopted textbooks, curriculum 
Kiiides, criterion referenced tests, 
norm referenced tests, skills in- 
structional materials (perception, 
vocabulary, word attack, compre- 
hension, study skills) and materials 
for building habits, attitudes. 

" intcrestSi and tastes. 


H 


-X 

1 1 




d 

M 


Min Ab 

^ J 1 












y 4 


J 






C 




1.13 Multimedia materials such as 

films, videotapes, and audiotapes 
on various teaching mcthcda and 
techniques, school and 
classroom organization, bfhavior 
moiltfiCtittonv etc. 


Ex 
1 


Ad 


Min A 


b 












'} i 




} \ 


i 


C 


h 


1.14 Video and/or audio equipment 
and materials, such as tapes, 
records, film loops, and films 
v,hich illustrate vaiious teaching 
techniquej, classroom organiza- 

ituiif aiiu niCliiCHlS* 


Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 














I 


\ 2 




c 




L15 Lis'.s of elementary and secondary 
schools and teachers u^ipg various 
reading approaches, methods, and 
materials which could serve as 
, observation and demonstration 

ctintcrs, field experience resources. 


E 


X 


Ad 


Min A 


b 










; 




J 


s 


hH — 1 

1 0 






I 


.X 


Ad 


Min Ab 












H 


1 

5 A 


I 


I 1 

J 2 




1 1 

c 




1.2 Facilities 

1 «2 1 StOFB^ir «irc«i for records* multi* 
media, etc. 


Ex 
1 


Ad 
1 


Min A 


b 










f 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 




1.22 Seminar rooms for observation, 
demonstration, and discussions. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 










J 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


h 


1.23 Transportation facilities for 
various field trips. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 












4 


3 


2 


1 


0 


h 


1.24 Other: 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 
1 1 










5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


1 

0 
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PROGRAM MODL'LE COMPONENT 
2.0 Staff: Tlur institution maintains staff 
specialists in sutricicnt (luantity and 
with adequate tcichinK competencies, 
expertise, and experience in the 
following: 


Program Aisessmeni 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Excel, 
lent 

1 


Ade. 
qiiatc 


Mini. 

mal Absent 

1 ! 


Critical 


Important 


C 
3 

tj 

rt 


COMMENTS 




•1 


:i 


2 


1 


1 

0 


2.1 Methods of teaching language and 
communication arts. 


L 


X 


Ad 
1 


Min Ab 
1 1 










H 

r 


' — 1 


: 


2 




( 


) 


2.2 The ie2:(hing of linguistics as it relates 
to reading. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 










K 


4 


3 


2 


1 


( 


) 


2.3 Methods of teaching diagnostic, pre- 
scriptive, and individualized approaches 
to reading. 


Ex 

_L 1 


Ad 


Min Ab 












} 4 


J 


5 






} 


2.4 Methods of teaching children of cut- 
lurally and linguistically different back, 
grounds and experiences, such as 
Brown, White, Black, and Yellow- 


£ 


X 


Ad 
1 


Min Ab 












1 1 


1 

3 i 




( 


) 


2.5 Methods of teaching large, small, and 
individual gn ups. 


Ex 

1 


Ad 


Min Ab 
1 1 










1 ( 

5 4 2 


: 




1 

0 


2.6 Methods jf leaching content related 
readin {{/study skills to secondary level 
students. 


Ex 


A 


d 


Min Ab 












; ^ 


h- 

1 J 


: 


: 




} 


2.7 Librarians, audiovisual, children's 
literature, and content/reading spe- 
cialists to aid in the teacher education 
program. 


f 


-X 


Ad 


Min Ab 










-\ 


M 


f I 


i : 


I 




} 


9.R Other! 


f 


-X 

r-H 


Ad 

I 


Min Ab 
1 1 












H 






: 






} 



PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 

3.0 Program Process: 

The institution i urogram provides for 
an individualized, competency based, 
modular preservice teacher education 
program in language arts and reading 
which includes: 


Program Assessment 
Excel* Adc« Mini* 
lent quate mal Absent 

1 1 1 ! 1 1 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Criiical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMENTS 




1 

5 4 3 


1 

2 I 


1 

0 


3.1 Criteria and selection procedures which 
help insure that increasiiigly higher 
quality teacher candidates will enter 
into the teacher-education program. 


I 


:x A 


d Min Ab 
1 1 1 












^f— ^ 

5 4 3 


2 


0 
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PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 

S.O Program Proccaa: 

The Inatitutioii program provides for 
an individualized, comi>cicncy based, 
modular prcservice teacher education 
prc.i^ram in language aria and reading 
which includes: (continued) 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendat ion 


Excel- 
lent 


Adc- 
<|tiatc 


Mini- 
mal Absent 


Critical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMENTS 


5 




1 

3 


i! 


1 


1 

0 


S.2 Systematic program improvements 
based upon student self-perceived 
diagnostic-prescriptive teaching 
competencies compiled by students 
upon completion of the teacher- 
education program and at periodic 
intervals after graduation. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 










5 


4 




1^ 




c 




5.5 Systematic program improvements based 
upon reading skill growth (perception, 
vocabulary, word analysis, comprehen* 
sion. and habits of reading) of a 
random sample of children taught by 
institution graduates. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 












4 


3 S 


1 
I 


1 

1 ( 


h 

) 


3.4 Systematic program improvements based 
upon inputs from schools, parents, and 
other public organizations and persons 
seri'ed by institution graduates. 


Ex 


Ad 
1 1 


Min Ab 
1 1 










t 




3 


S 


! 


( 


) 


3.5 Field experiences in conjunction with 
the teaching theory based upon 
language arts and reading methods 
courses. 


E 


X 


A 


d 


Min Ab 










£ 


4 


3 


E 




( 


) 


3.6 Self assessment and individualized 

improvement of the prcservice teacher's 
personal reading skills, habits, and 
attitudes. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 
1 1 










5 


4 


3 


E 




( 


) 




Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 














4 


3 


S 




( 


) 


PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 
4.0 Curriculum Modules: Th;; institution 
program provides for a competency 
based teacher education pro^cram 
for elc*nentary, middle, and secondary 
reading and English teacher; in the fol* 
lowing curriculum module^.: 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Excel- 
lent 


Ade- 
quate 


Mini- 
mal Absent 


Critical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMENTS 


5 


4 


3 


1 

2 


I 

0 


4.1 Development of an undemanding of 
the English language as a communica' 
tion system: 

4.11 Experiences and teaching methods 
which view reading as a com* 
munications process utilizing 
written lar-guage symbols. 


E 


X 


A 


d 


Min A 

t 


b 

h 










5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


c 




4.12 A cognitive knowledge of Ian* 
guage as a symbol system for 
transmitting ideas. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 










5 


1 

4 


5 2 


: 


c 
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PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 
4.0 Curriculum Modules: The irsiil;;tion 
program provides for a corapcicncy 
based teacher education program 
for elementary, middle, and secondary 
reading and English teaclicrs in the fol* 
lowiiig curriculum modulles: (continued) 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Excel- 
lent 


Ade< 
ituate 

1 


Mini- 
mal Absent 

1 1 


Critical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMENTS 


5 


4 


I 1 
3 2 1 


1 

0 


4.IS An understanding o( English 
language iXjund structures 
(phonology, morphology, 
intonations). 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 

1 1 










5 




t 


2 1 


i 


4Ai An understanding Oi English 
sentence structure, syntax, 
transformational grammar, etc. 


Ex 


A 


J Min Ab 










1 

5 


1 

4 


3 


1 1 

2 I 


c 




4. ID An understanding of the history 
of the English language and its 
changes. 


Ex 


A 


d Min Ab 










5 


4 


1 1 

3 


1 

'^ 1 


G 




4.1fi nihrni! 


Ex 


A 


d Min A 


b 












t 


•1 


! 


2 1 ( 




4.2 Interaction with Parents and Com- 
munity: A professional education pro- 
gram which provides experiences to 
develop understandings and skill: in 
the interaction of schooU parents, and 
community: 

4.21 Becoming familiar with the 

economics and sociology of any 
neighborhood. 


E 


X 


A 

1 1 


d Min Ab 










5 


4 


3 


i 

2 1 


c 


) 


4.22 Becoming familiar w«'Ii the 
informal language patterns of 
the neighborhood. 


E 


X 


A 


d Min Ab 










5 


4 


3 


1 

2 1 


( 


) 


4.23 Involving parents in setting the 
general goals of language and 
reading instruction. 


E 


X 


A 

M 


d M 

h-M 


u Ab 










H 

5 


M 

4 


3 


2 1 


( 




4.24 Obtaining parental assistance in 
school, home, and community 
activities that foster pupil growth 
in reading. 


E 


X 


A 


d 


Min Ab 










5 




J 


5 


1 ( 




4.25 Interpreting the communications 

VICV vILFf UiClli ^1 U||l aill \\J lIlC 

community. 


Ex 


Ad 

» 


Min Ab 
1 • 










5 


4 


3 


I 
2 


f 
1 


1 

0 






Ex 


A 


d 


Min Ab 












5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


( 




4.5 Instruciional Planning — Curriculum 
and Approaches: Development of an 
understanding of the following com- 
ponents of the total language arts and 
reading program. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 










t 


1 




i 


! 




f 

} 
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PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 






Program 


Assessment 




Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


4.0 Curriculum Modules: The insliuuion 
program provides for a compcicncy 
baaed teacher education program 
for elementary* middle, and secondary 
reading and English teachers in the fol- 
lowing curriculum modules: (continued) 


Excel- 
lent 




Adc- 
i|uate 




Mini- 
mal 


Absent 


Crilica 


Impon 


Desiral 


COMMENTS 




-f 

4 


— h- 

3 


-f- 

2 


— 

I 


—\- 

Q 




u 

a 


rT 




4.91 An understanding of reading as 
a process of perceiving and inter- 
preting written symbols which 
communicate meaning through 
association with prior symbols. 












4.92 An understanding of the basic 
skills and abilities in the follow- 
ing categories: perception, word 


£x 




Ad 




Min 


Ah 










recognition, comprehension rate 
flexibility, study skills and literary 
habits, attitudes, appreciation, 
and (astes. 


-1- 

5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 










4.99 Familiarity with the operational 
procedures in using the following 
materials: basal readers, linguistic 
rtaden. special orthography 


Ex 

-h 




Ad 

-4- 




Min 


Ab 










readers, prog^'amed readers and 
materials, literary readers, kMUs 
development books (workbooks, 
boxes and sets), supp^'iuriuary 
readers, reference brwiks. and 
Hb/ary books. 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


0 










4.94 Familiarity and competency in 
three classroom operational pro- 
cedures in utilizing materials: 


Ex 




Ad 




Min 


Ab 










group instruction in icxtboohs 
followed by independent work; 
self'Selected and directed activities 
utilizing teacher-pupil confer- 
ences: and utilizing a language 
experience approach with co- 
ordinated communication 
experiences. 


-H 

b 


4 


9 


2 


1 


H- 

0 










^^fi Orhrr- 


Ex 




Ad 




Min 


Ab 












i 

15 


4 


— f- 

3 


2 


-H 

1 


0 










4.4 Developing Perceptual Skills and 
Language Fluency as Background 
for Early Reading Growth: 
4.41 Provide experiences to acquire 
competencies in teaching children 
to listen to sequences in stories, 
perceive and enjoy character trait* 


Ex 




Ad 




Min 


Ab 










in stories, interpret pictures, 
"read" a sequence of pictures, 
enjov rhythm and ideas in poems, 
artic AC speech sounds in poetry 
and siortes, obtain sensory images 
from poems and stories, obtain 
sensory impressions from the 
environment and attach word 
labels, recognize letters of the 


5 


4 


S 


2 


-^ 

1 


H- 

0 
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PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 
4.0 Curriculum Modules: The institution 
program ^irovides for a competency 
based teacher education program 
for elementary, middle, and secondary 
reading and English teachers in the fol- 
lowing curriculum modules: (continued) 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Excel- 
lent 

-f — 1 

5 4 


Ade- Mini- 

<]uate mal Absent 
1111 
1 1 t 1 
3 2 10 


Critical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMENTS 


alphabet, recognize written names 
and occasional H'orr*,:, distinguish 
among similar and different 
sounds and symbols, contribute 
to group chart stories, dictate 
individual sloriet, write initials 
and occasional words, describe 
imaginative ideru* obtained from 
environmental impressions, par- 
ticipate in rich unit experiences 
and in numerous other expert* 
ences that enhance language 
growth. 












4.42 Other: 


Ex 

1 


Ad 
1 


Min Ab 

j 1 














4 


2 


S 


: 


1 


3 


4.5 Continued Language Growth in Social 
Settings: Provide experiences and teath- 
ing competencies lo provide for con- 
tinued growth and development of 
language in social settings. 

4.51 The prcservice teacher will develop 
the following competencies: de- 
velop advancing concepts and 
vocabulary: foster active partici- 
pation in a variety of social 
experiences: plan communica- 
tion units which include listen- 
ing, sr>caking, reading, and crea- 
tive writing; develop listening 
and speech skills; foster undcr- 
stan.'^tng and enjoyment of dra- 
matics; develop ability in group 
interaction; inspire grj'.vlh in 
creative writing; foster ability or 
organise thinking in both creative 
and factual writing; and stimulate 
prowth in ability to evaluate 
television programs. 


£x 


Ad 


Min Ab 
1 1 










t 




1 3 


I 


1 


) 




Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 












1 


- 


I 




I 


1 


5 


4.6 Teaching Word Attack Skills: Provide 
experiences and comp>etencies 
in teaching word attack skills which 
help children utilize the clues of con- 
figuration, consistent graphoncmes. 
morphology, syllabication, phonic 
sounds* and context. 


Ex 

1 


A 

[— 


d 

I— 


Min Ab 

1 1 1 
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QUALITY CONSIDERATIONS IN Tl'ACHKK KDUCAIION 



PROGRAM MODllLK CONfPONKNT 
4.0 Curricultini McmIuIcs: The insiituuon 
proKiain provides for a lompcicmy 
based teacher education i -ugram 
for elementary, middle, aiul sciondary 
readiiiR and EtiKliiib teachers in the fol< 
lowing ciimci'lum modules^ (continued) 


ProKratn Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Excel 



3 4 


Aclc- Mini- 

miiiti- mal Absent 

1 1 \ \ h- 

3 2 10 


Critical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMKNTS 


4.61 Provide exjicricncej and teathinR 
competent ii-« with four mctliods 
of teaching word recoRnition: 
whole word, analytic, synthetic, 
and combination metho<ls. 












4 fi2 OthT- 


Ex 


A 

i 


d 


Min A 


b 












5 


1 


1 

3 


1 


1 




4.7 Developing Comprehrnsion: Analyst 
of Meaning, Fruviding experiences 
and teaching competencies tliat are 
necessary for comprehension in 
recreation* 1 and content reading 
from a single source. 
4,71 The following understandings 
and competencies should be at- 
tained: understanding the com- 
prehension construct, teaching 
meaning signals given by lan- 
guage structure patterns, teaching 
tasks of literal comurchension, 
and leaching the tasks of inter- 
pretive comprehension. 


E 


X 


A 


d 


Min Ab 










r 


1 1 

4 


1 


M 

s 


1 


C 


) 


4 79 Olh-rt 


E 


X 


A 


d Min A 

1 1 


b 












S 


4 


3 


i 

2 J 


( 


h 

) 


4.8 Developing Comprehension: Synthesis 
and Generaliiaiion. Provide experi- 
ences and leaching competencies that 
are necessary to teach tl)ree major 
comprehension tasks: critical evaluation 
and creative reading, combining infor- 
mation from several iourcts, and form- 
ing generalizations in content ficlds> 


E 


X 


A 


d 

M 


Min Ab 








= 


5 


M 

4 


3 


2 


1 


C 




4R1 Oiher: 


Ex 


A 


J 


Min A 


b 












1 

5 




3 


2 


I 


c 




4.9 Developing Comprehension: Informa- 
tion Acquisition. Provide experiences 
and teaching competencies that are 
necessary to teach such information 
aCquisiHon sLills as a) setting purposes, 
b) textbook loca ional skills, c) library 
locational skills, d) compiling and 
using bibliographies, e) using reference 
materiz!:? (dictionary, encyclopedia, 
atlas, etc ), f) using visual aids to com- 
prehend (piclUTts, graphs, table charts, 


Ex 


A 


i 


Min A 

1 1 1 
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3 


2 
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PROGRAM MODUI.K COMPONENT 
4.0 Currkiihim Modules; T\w institution 
prograiii provides for a competency 
based teacher education program 
for elementary, middle, and secondary 
reading and EnRlish teachers in the ful- 
lowing curriculum modules: (continued) 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Rctommcndition 


Kxicl- Adc- Mint- 
lent qu,Tte mal Absent 

■H \ \ \ \ h 

r» 4 S 2 10 


Critical 


Important 


Desirab'c 


COMMENTS 


etc.). g) using flexible reading rates, 
h) using such techniques for organizing 
and remembering information at>ch as 
perceiving organizational patterns (list- 
ing, timr order, comparison/contrast, 
cause/effect) and producing information 
(outlining, note taking, underlining, 
paraphrasing, summarizing, etc.). 












4qi rifh-r. 


Ex 


Ad 


Min Ab 












r 


1 \ 1 

4 ! 


t 2 


0 


4,10 Drveloping Literary Apprrciation: 

Young Childrrti. Provide experiences 
and teaching competencies that arc 
necessary to aid primary children 
in developing liierary appreciation 
and enjoyment. Tlie teacher should 
have the comix'tency to lead children to 
enjoy a) characterization, plot sequence, 
and climax in stories: b) rhythm, 
euphonious sounds, mcKKl, and sensory 
imagery in poems; c) persona) idcntifi- 
cation in dramatic play: and d) char- 
acter reproduction in puppetry and 
other dramatic forms. 


Ex 


A 


d 


Min Ab 

L 1 1 
















1 


2 


1 1 
1 0 


4 101 Other: 


Ex 
1 


Ad 
1 


Min Ab 












r 


^ 1 1 
4 ? 




i 




3 


4.11 Drveloping Literary Appreciation: 

Latency Yean. Provide experiences and 
teaching competencies that are neces- 
sary to aid intermediate and/or middle 
school children in developing liierary 
appreciation and enjoyment of fables, 
proverbs, myths, legends, folk and 
fairy talcs, biographies, and other 
common literary forms. The teacher 
should have the competency to lead 
children to enjoy a) plot sequence, 
characterization, climax* etc.. in stories; 
b) the theme or purpose, mood, im- 
agery, etc., ill poems: c) setting, conHict, 
sequence, etc., in drama: and d) parlic- 
ipatton in oral> choral, and recreational 
reading, dramatics, play production, etc. 


Ex 


Ad 

1 


Min Ab 

1 1 
















2 


< 


3 


4 111 Other: 
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QUALITY CONSIDERATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



PROGRAM MODULE COMPONENT 
4.0 Curriculum Modules: The instil iition 
program provides for a :onipeteticy 
baaed teadicr t'ducaliori proRiani 
for eleroenlary. middle, utid <tetun(lary 
reading and English teachers in the fol- 
lowing curricutum modules: (continued) 


Program Asi^eisment 


Program 
Development 
Keionimetidalion 


F.xccl- 
leni 


Adc- 
(|u:uc 


Mini- 
mal Ab.scnl 
1 1 


Critical 


Important 


Dcsimble 


COMMENTS 


r 




: 


2 


I 


0 


4.12 Developing Literary Appreciation: 

Young Adultx. Provide experiences and 
teaching competencies that are necessary 
to aid young adults in the secondary 
schools to develop literary appreciation 
and enjoyment in more advanced forms 
of such literary forms as fiction, non- 
fiction, poetry, drama, etc. 


Ex 


A 


d 


Min Ab 












•1 


M 

3 


' 1 

2 




1 

G 




A 191 nihi^r- 


Ex 


Ad 


Min A 


b 
















I 


( 2 


1 C 




4,13 Diagnostic/ Prescriptive Teaching: Pro- 
vide experiences and teaching compe- 
tencies that are necessary in a diagnostic/ 
prescriptive teaching approach. Some of 
the basic understandings and compe- 
tencies which teachers should have are 
a) determining optimal levels of read- 
ing instruction and reading expec- 
tancies; b) diagnosing psycholinguistic 
strengths and weaknesses by observa- 
tion, diagnostic teaching, and testing 
(norm and criicrion) in specific skill 
slrsnds (p^rccptton^ vocsbulsryf word 
analysis, comprehension, and affective 
area)! and c) prescribing appropriate 
teaching methods, overlearning and 
transfer activities consistent with each 
learning rate, modality strength, and 
cognitive-learning style. 


I 


X 


A 


d 


Min A 


- 














; 


— ^ 




( 


) 


AHl Othir: 


Ex 


Ad 
1 


Min Ab 

1 1 












r 


4 


S 


2 


i 


1 

0 


4.14 School and Classroom Organization for 
Diagnostic/ Prescriptive Teaching: Pro- 
viding experiences and leaching compe- 
tencies that are necessary lo provide 
optimal classroom organization for 
diagnostic-prescriptive leaching. Some 
of the understandings and comp.:*encies 
in this module are u) extent of individual 
differences, b) criteria for judging orga- 
nii 'ional patterns, c) knowledge of 
major organizational systems, and 
d) experience and competence in the 
flexible use of multiple organization 
patterns. 




X 


Ad 


Min At) 












• 




2 


1 
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4.141 Other; 
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PROCRAHf MOniJI F mXIPOMFNT 

4.0 Curriculum Modules: The institution 
proKram provides for a fompctcncy 
based teacher education program 
for elementary, middle, and secondary 
reading and English teachers in the To!- 
lowing curriculum modules: (continued) 


Program Assessment 


Program 
Development 
Recommendation 


Fxccl- 
lent 


Adc- 
(|uate 


Mini- 
mal Absent 


Critical 


Important 


Desirable 


COMMENTS 


H 

5 4 


1 1 
5 2 


1 

0 


4.15 Adjusting Instruction To Varied Lin- 
guistic Background: Providing ex peri- 
eDces and teaching competencies that 
are necessary for teaching linguistically 
different readers. 


E 


X 


Ad 


Min A 


b 












< 


1 1 
3 2 


( 


H 

) 


4.151 Other; 


Ex 


A 


d 


Min Ab 












E 




1 

3 


5 




( 


) 


4.16 Instructing Children with Special Read- 
ing Problems: Providing experiences 
and competencies in diagnosing and 
prescribing for children in the class- 
room who have special reading diffi- 
culties. On-the'spot and classroom 
diagnostic/prescriptive competencies 
are emphasized in this module. 


E 


X A 


d 


Min Ab 










E 


4 3 


HH 
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! 


( 


) 


4.161 Other: 


Ex 


A 


d 


Min Ab 

1 t 












E 


4 


3 


J 


1 

1 ( 
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4.17 Initiating Improvements in School 

Programs: Providing preliminary experi- 
ences and competencies in initiating 
self and program improvements in the 
teaching of language arts and reading. 
Such preliminary knowledge, experiences, 
and competencies will be emphasized as 
a) relationships of supervision to im- 
provement: b) rcsponstblJitfes of self 
and school for improvement; c) behavior 
criteria and procedures for improve- 
ment (needs assessment, program 
and resource planning, implemen- 
tation and evaluation) in programs, 
staff development, and research. 


E 

H 


X 

M 


Ad 



Min Ab 
1 1 
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4.171 Other; 
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QUALITY CONSIDERATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



When time is availabJe, a faculty can make the program assessment scales of 
the preceding survey more objective by writing brief descriptions for each quality 
level. For example, items 2.0, 3.5, and 4.1 might be rewritten in the style 
shown below: 



2.0 The institution maintains staff specialists 
in this section): 



ill the following (scale lo be used on all items 



5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


All have 


Most have 


Ha2f have 


Most have 


Ten percent 


PhD wilh 


PhD with 


PhD with 


Masters 


lack Masters 


majors 


majors 


majors 


and a few 


degree with 


and classroom 


and classroom 


and classroom 


have PhD 


major and 


teaching 


teaching 


teaching 


with majors 


classroom 


experiences 


experiences 


experiences 


and classroom 


teaching 


in communi- 


in language 


in language 


teaching 


cxp^rriences 


cation skills. 


and communi- 


and communi- 


experiences 


in language 




cation skills. 


cation skills. 


in .language 


and communi- 








and communi- 


cation skills. 








cation skills. 





3.5 Field Experiences 



5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


All at 3 & 


All at 2 & 


Laboratory 


Laboratory 


Student teaching 


4 plus 


3 plus 


observations, 


observations, 


with no 


internship 


sophomoie 


laboratory 


portion of 


special emphasis 


at advanced 


experience 


lesson 


student 


on reading and 


levels in 


in tutoring 


teaching 


teaching 


language 


teaching, 


reading before 


with 


supervised 




supervision. 


methods 


methods 


by RLA 




research 


courses 


work» 


specialist 








clinically 










directed 










student 










teaching 
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4.1 Development of an understanding of the English language as a communication system 



If 

o 


A 
*t 


o 

0 


2 


1 




iiHf>n t« 


jrro^rdiii 


Program introduces Program 


demonst rate 


rtpmnnstra^r» 


nrnvi f\f*K 


English 


includes 




ItCld llwU 


iiiiuruiaiiuii UIl 


phonology, 


traditional 


knnwli*rliFP 


If nnwf pfl trn 




sentence 


grammar and 


OI JullgllSll 


of English 


phonology, 


patterns, 


few points 


phonology* 


phon 0 lo gy , 


sentence 


and general 


on language 




sentence 


pdiicrns, 


growth 


growth stages. 




puiccriid. 


s i m pie 


stages. 






f mncf m~m n fionc 


iraiioiurriiaiiuiis, 






dialects, 


dialects. 








usage 


usage 


language 






styles, 


styles. 


coding 






language 


language 


and decoding 






arts 


art3 interrela- 


explained. 






interrelationships, 


tionships, and 








research on 


language assimi> 








language 


lation steps; know 








assimila:ion; 


language growth 








observe 


stages. 









children to 

identify 

language 

growth characteristics 
and encoding/decoding 
miscues. 



The preceding scale descriptions can be shortened by abbreviating words and 
using small print. 

The objectivity of the survey and its scales can be increased by including a 
glossary of specially defined terms. Adding a glossary to the survey reduces ^ome 
of the syntactical and semantic confusion which might confound communication 
otherwise. In addition, glossaries are especially important when self-study com- 
mittees wish to compile composite assessments at institutional or statewide levels. 
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QUALITY CONSIDERATIONS IN TEACHER EDUCATION 



Teacher education program assessment surveys can be particularly effective in 
providing improvements if tlie surveys are used by certifying offices of state 
departments of education, local school supervisory personnel, or professional 
organizations. For example, a state department of education can serve as the 
catalyst for improvement in teacher education by initiating a series of meetings 
based upon some adaptation of the following steps: 



• Study available 
program assessment 
padcages» programs, 
and procedure 
alternatives 



• Implement program 
evaluation procedures 
on a regular 
systematic basis 

• Encourage program 
refinements based 
upon feedback data 



4- 



• Compile an institutional 
assessment 
survey instrument 
which includes 
priority needs 



• Redirect existing 
personnel, materials, 
finances, 

and other institutional 
resources 
toward prog.*am 
implementation 

• Encourage go-it- 
alone program 
implementation 

• Implement staff 
development 
program 



• Study available 
modular programs and 
other program improvement 
alternatives 



i 



• Plan program improvement 
based upon 

priority needs 

• Plan staff development 
program 



Among others, those techniques of dissemination which reach the public 
directly must not be overlooked. Past experiences have shown the c state govern- 
ments and top echelon university administrators sometimes are reluctant pro- 
viders of support for teacher education. State governments and administrators 
tend to be much more responsive, however, to public pressures than to empire- 
building leaders in the profession. Therefore, ira members have a responsibility 
to inform the public of the possibilities for improving the teaching of communica- 
tion skills through more effective teacher education programs, such as the one 
suggested by the ira Commission. Parents often feel deep concern about the 
need for better teaching of communication skills. If properly informed, they can 
provide the voter power necessary to give teacher education the support required 
for high quality reading instruction. To enlist this support is a major challenge to 
all who are interested in helping young people learn to communicate more effec- 
tively. 
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In winter in the woods alone 
Against the trees I go. 
I mark a maple for my own 
And lay the maple low. 

At four o'clock I shoulder ax 
And in the afterglow 
I link a line of shadowy tracks 
Across the tinted snow. 

I see for Nature no defeat 
In one tree's overthrow 
Or for myself in my retreat 
Fcr yet another blow. 

— Robert Frost 



From The Poetry of Robert Frost edited by 
Edward Connery Lathem. Copyright © 1962 by 
Robert Frost. Copyright © 1969 by Holt, Rinehart 
and Winston. Reprinted by permission of Holt, 
Rinehart and Winston. 



Although this model for educating teachers of reading is found to be imperfect, 
hopefully it may be one significant step among many in our learning to improve 
education in future years as the civilizations of this world advance in age and ex- 
perience. For, in the words of Plutarch, "... while time takes away everything 
else, it adds wisdom to old age. Even war, that sweeps away everything else like a 
winter torrent, cannot take away education," 
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